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EDITORIAL 


The  Monthly  is  not  highbrow,  and  is 
not  trying  to  become  so.  It  does  not 
care  to  stand  solitary  on  a  chilly  moun- 
tain-top screeching  at  a  wayward  public 
that  insists  on  basking  comfortably  in 
the  warmth  of  the  meadows  below.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
mountain-tops  disinclines  highbrows  to 
participate  in  many  of  the  real,  pulsat- 
ing joys  of  existence.  And  screeching  is 
undeniably  bad  for  the  voice.  The 
Monthly,  however,  does  not  want  to 
commit  itself  to  the  valleys  eternally; 
we  are  not  averse  to  brief  climbing 
excursions. 

Nor  is  the  Monthly  bent  on  making 
a   sensation — printing   itself  in   purple 


ink,  for  instance,  or  even  in  lavender. 
We  are  not  desirous  of  "writing  down" 
to  our  public,  for  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  them;  or  of  offering  them 
timely  morals  done  up  in  candy-boxes, 
for  we  have  too  high  a  regard  for  our 
own  reputation. 

The  Monthly  has  been  accused  of  lack 
of  policy;  of  drifting  without  aim  or 
goal,  unless  toward  the  exotic.  It  seems 
to  us  that  our  policy  must  of  necessity 
be  to  give  our  readers  what  they  want. 
That  is  what  any  magazine's  policy 
must  represent,  its  apparent  form  de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  readers  for 
whom  the  given  magazine  is  published. 
We  could  not  choose  our  public,  if  we 
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would;  we  are  working  for  the  college. 
Toward  this  public  of  ours,  we  entertain 
a  profound  regard.  We  trust  their 
judgment,  and  are  anxious  to  profit  by 
their  criticism. 

Judgment  and  criticism,  however,  the 
college  cannot  give  us  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. Obviously  we  must  be  read.  We 
need  readers  from  the  ranks  not  only 
of  our  supporters,  but  of  our  disparag- 
ers. Unless  both  tell  us  what  they 
think  of  us,  our  idea  of  the  Monthly's 
progress  must  necessarily  be  one-sided. 
Written  or  verbal  criticisms  are  wel- 
come. We  ask  that  those  who  dislike 
the  Monthly  will  not  be  determined  in 
their  condemnation,  at  least  until  they 
have  tried  to  improve  matters  by  voic- 
ing their  objections  within  the  Month- 
ly's hearing. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  say  that 
we  think  the  Monthly  is  perfect  in  its 
present  state,  or  even  that  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  it  for  the  moment.  We  want 
it  to  become  more  representative,  more 
interesting,  and  more  sincere.  We  are 
not  searching  exclusively  for  a  certain 
type  of  material;  we  want  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  any  sort  of  college  writing 
that  is  well  done.  It  is  our  intent  not 
to  lay  especial  stress  on  the  absence  of 
any  particular  quality  in  the  work  we 
choose.  We  care  more  about  what  is 
there  than  about  what  is  not.  If  a 
piece  of  writing  bears  evidences  of  real 
thought,  we  try  to  recognize  that;  and 
if  it  has  sureness  of  technique  or  dis- 
tinction of  style,  we  let  that  commend 
it.  Utter  crudity  or  inanity,  of  course, 
no  one  esteems. 

The  element  of  sincerity,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  seems  to  us  very  im- 
portant. We  do  not  believe  that  a  writ- 
er need  always  have  experienced  that 
whereof  he  writes,  in  so  manv  words; 


but  we  demand  if  not  vital  experience, 
vital  point  of  view.  We  have  no  more 
use  for  worn-out  angles  of  approach 
than  for  jumbled  dialects  and  trite  met- 
aphors— because  our  readers  have  not. 
Of  the  material  that  is  offered  us,  or 
that  we  request,  we  try,  finally,  to 
choose  what  to  a  majority  of  the  editors 
seems  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  most  readable.  For  the  result,  may 
we  observe  in  passing  that  genius  is  a 
rare  plant,  and  that  maturity  is  an 
ideal,  rather  than  a  characteristic,  of 
the  young?  But  we  believe  in  the 
Monthly,  and  in  the  public  to  whom  we 
offer  it.  And  we  believe  that  the  more 
widely  the  Monthly  is  read,  the  broader 
will  its  intrinsic  interest  be  enabled  to 
grow,  and  the  more  worth  reading  will 
it  become. 


There  is  one  aspect  of  reading  the 
Monthly  to  which  we  would  like  to  di- 
rect attention.  We  frankly  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  to  our  advertis- 
ers the  Monthly  owes  its  recently  ex- 
panded and  more  ambitious  form.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  advertisers 
will  find  it  profitable  to  continue  their 
benefits  to  us  unless  they  are  more  gen- 
erously repaid ;  we  can  scarcely  ask  the 
leading  shops  of  Northampton,  Holyoke. 
Springfield,  Boston,  and  New  York  to 
advertise  in  our  pages  solely  for 
courtesy. 


The  Monthly  wishes  to  announce  a 
prize  contest  open  to  all  students  of  the 
college.  Two  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each 
will  be  awarded,  one  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful short  story  and  one  for  the  most 
effective  poem  received  by  the  Monday 
prior  to  the  Thanksgiving  recess.  The 
names  of  the  winners  will  be  announced 
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in  the  December  Monthly.  The  con- 
tributions will  be  judged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  board,  and  should 

not  be  anonymous.  Present  members  oi 
the  board  are  not  expected  to  compete. 
The  Monthly  reserves  the  right  of  with- 
drawing the   prizes  in  case  no  suitable 


material  is  offered.  Material  submitted 
by  members  of  tlie  sophomore  and 
junior  classes  will  be  considered  towards 
first  semester  trials.  Publication  of 
material  in  the  October  or  November 
issues  will  not  preclude  its  eligibility 
for  the  contest. 


THE  TRUCHAS  PEAKS 

Margaret  Pond 

They  might  have  chained  Prometheus  to  this  rock ; 
Twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  dreamy  world, 
A  gaunt,  gray  crag.    The  stern,  relentless  wind 
Has  lashed  the  twisted  trees  into  retreat 
And  hurled  them  dowm.    Only  a  frail  blue  flower, 
Blue  as  forget-me-nots,  creeps  pityingly 
Among  the  rocks. 

The  dim  horizon  melts  into  the  sky 

And  in  its  arms  the  beauty  of  the  world 

Mocks  the  proud  mountain's  stern  reality. 

They  might  have  chained  Prometheus  to  this  rock. 

That  far  off  beauty  would  have  gnawed  his  soul 

As  some  fierce  vulture.    Not  to  hear  a  sound 

Save  for  the  beating  of  a  maddened  wind 

Against  the  crag,  the  scream  of  preying  birds ; 

To  watch  in  vain  the  glamor  of  the  sun 

On  the  great  sea  of  shadow-painted  hills ; 

This  wTould  be  pain  to  him. 

And  yet,  strong-souled, 
He  might  endure  all  utter  loneliness, 
All  silence  and  all  longing  for  the  world, 
For  love  and  laughter  and  the  warmth  of  song, 
All  things  save  this ;  the  pity  of  the  flower, 
Blue  as  forget-me-nots,  beneath  his  feet. 


A  RADICAL 

Frances  Dorris 


Afternoon  tea  at  The  Little  Moscow 
was  in  full  swing.  The  room  was  dim 
with  smoke  and  the  nickering  light  of 
candles,  and  filled  with  the  murmur  of 
voices  and  the  rattle  of  china  and  glass. 
Groups  were  gathered  about  the  little 
black  painted  tables,  talking  arguing, 
gesticulating;  drinking  Russian  tea 
from  tall  steaming  glasses.  The  patron- 
ess of  the  place,  a  stout  woman  in  a 
pseudo-Russian  costume,  with  very  short 
cropped  hair,  moved  about  among  the 
crowd,  smiling,  flinging  a  familiar  word 
here  and  there. 

At  a  table  in  the  corner  a  dark  young 
woman  was  talking  with  fiery  earnest- 
ness to  the  group  about  her.  Her  hands 
were  strong  and  beautifully  shaped; 
she  gesticulated  with  them  as  she  spoke. 

"No,"  she  turned  to  the  young  artist 
who  sat  stirring  his  tea  with  an  air  of 
delicate  disdain,  "I  find  little  in  com- 
mon with  your  philosophy  of  beauty. 
You  make  the  mistake  of  taking  beauty 
for  an  end  in  itself.  Beauty  is  only  one 
of  the  many  by-products  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  world.  Would  you  spend 
your  time  chasing  sunsets,  moonrises, 
fleeting  moments  that  vanish  as  you 
seize  them?  It  is  Epicureanism  at  its 
worst,  sensualism,  effeminacy!" 

"Bravo,  Selma  !"  A  burst  of  laughter. 

"The  only  thing  that  matters  is 
truth;  facing  things  however  bad  they 
may  be!  That  is  what  the  past  gen- 
eration could  not  realize.  They  made 
up  pretty  names  for  the  things  they  did 
not  wish  to  recognize,  or  else  they  did 
not  mention  them  at  all.    Victorianism ! 


The  very  word  stands  for  one  big  sham ! 
They  dressed  up  their  sneaking  hypo- 
crisy and  called  it  religion;  they  put  a 
false  front  on  their  timidity  and  cow- 
ardice and  called  it  prudence;  they 
wrapped  a  flag  around  their  narrow 
minded  race  prejudice  and  called  it 
patriotism;  they  mixed  up  the  sex  in- 
stinct and  the  acquisitive  instinct  and 
called  it  chivalry;  they — " 

"I  say,  Selma!  Give  us  a  chance  to 
get  a  breath!"  The  disdainful  young 
man  continued  to  drink  his  tea,  unper- 
turbed. It  was  the  silent  young  woman 
across  the  table  who  spoke.  "Does  it 
change  things  to  call  them  by  different 
names — pretty  or  ugly  as  the  case 
maybe?" 

"  No !  You  do  not  understand !  What 
matters  is  that  they  deceived  themselves. 
They  were  not  frank  about  motives. 
But  it  was  not  only  fifty  years  ago  that 
people  fooled  themselves  into  thinking 
what  they  liked.  Go  out  into  the  street 
to-day.  You  will  find  them  still!  They 
contribute  their  yearly  tithes  to  charity 
because  it  gives  them  a  pleasant  self- 
complacent  thrill,  and  think  they  are 
doing  it  out  of  love  for  the  worthy  poor ; 
they  go  to  church  in  hopes  of  saving 
their  dirty  little  souls,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  they  go  out  of  a  pure 
love  of  God;  they  marry  because  it  is 
the  respectable  thing  to  do,  and  forever 
after  believe  they  have  taken  part  in  a 
marvellous  romance !  I  pity  them,  futile 
things!  What  do  they  know  of  truth? 
Blind— wilfully  blind!  And  we  who 
know  are  little  better.     We  think  only 
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when  we  must.    But  here  and  there,  in 

lonely  places— a  silent  laboratory,  a 
deserted  garret — are  those  who  toil  pa- 
tiently, sclllessly,  serving  only  truth; 
and  they !  They  build  a  stairway  to 
the  stars ! ' ' 

The  disdainful  young  man  smiled. 
"Selma,  my  dear,  you  are  going  to  be 
extremely  interesting  some  day  when 
you  grow  up.  But  if  you  will  insist  on 
this  little-sister-of-H.-G.-Wells  effect, 
don't  expect  to  reform  me!" 

Laughing,  the  group  rose,  and  drifted 
toward  the  door.  Outside,  under  the 
vivid  sign  of  The  Little  Moscow,  they 
lightly  parted  and  went  their  different 
ways.  Selma  walked  down  a  squalid  lit- 
tle street  in  a  foreign  quarter,  narrow 
and  lined  with  dingy  shops.  She  moved 
with  the  long  sure  stride  of  those  Avho 
live  much  out  of  doors,  with  joy  in  the 
motion  and  the  feel  of  the  cool  autumn 


wind  on  her  I'aee.  At  a  ClOSSing  >  1 1 < • 
paused    for    the    traffic    to    pass,    and    at 

that  moment  the  late  afternoon  sunlight 

burst  through  the  flying  clouds  ami 
filled  the  dirty  street  with  its  slanting 
beams.  In  the  entrance  of  a  corner 
shop  sat  an  Italian  mother  nursing  her 
child.  Selma  looked  at  her.  The  wo- 
man was  patient,  silent,  almost  stolid; 
she  sat  with  her  broad  white  breast 
bared,  her  eyes  on  the  distance.  The 
child  had  fallen  asleep,  utterly  relaxed, 
one  hand  still  on  his  mother's  breast. 
It  was  on  that  small  passive  hand  that 
the  girl  fixed  her  eyes  with  something 
akin  to  fascination.  She  stood  so  for  a 
long  time,  then  suddenly  started.  "I 
beg  your  pardon!"  she  exclaimed.  The 
Italian  woman  said  nothing.  "I  really 
must  go  up  to  the  country  for  the  week- 
end," she  said,  "I  must  be  getting 
seedy." 


THE  THREE  CHIMNEYS 

Katharine  G.   Landon 


"  Interesting?" 

I  nodded  ungraciously,  for  the  Imp, 
leaning  on  my  shoulder,  was  quite  as 
able  to  read  the  headlines  as  I.  And  his 
elbow  was  so  very  sharp. 

The  congratulatory  article  about  my 
latest  case  attracted  us  simultaneously. 
It  was  with  a  certain  complacency  that 
I  poured  myself  a  trifle  more  wine,  but 
the  Imp  chuckled  softly.  My  glance 
was  full  of  inquiry  and  irritation. 

"It's  so  very  absurd!"  replied  the 
Imp. 

"Nonsense,"  I  growled. 

"And  obvious,"  grinned  the  Imp, 
and  deftly  thrust  my  paper  aside  with 
one  of  his  pointed  toes.  I  gathered  that 
he  wanted  to  talk. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"— here  he 
perched  on  top  of  a  gleaming  red  apple 
which  I  had  polished  with  particular 
care,  hang  him! — "that  because  the 
man  was  on  the  premises  at  the  time 
that  you  have  proved  he  set  fire  to  the 
house?" 

"Two  houses,"  I  corrected  patiently. 
"And  he  was  there  both  times." 

"Coincidence."  He  lingered  over 
the  word  critically  and  added  another 
syllable.  "Purely  coincidental."  Sud- 
denly he  stretched  a  bony  arm  at  me. 
(It  seemed  amazingly  long,  and  per- 
haps I  jerked  back  at  bit.)  "Judge 
Carver,  you  have  placed  an  innocent 
man  in  jail." 

This  was  carrying  his  ridiculous  melo- 
drama too  far.  But  it  seemed  to  have 
afflicted  me,  too. 


"Enough  of  your  impudence!"  I 
thundered  in  good  old  story-book  style. 
(My  wife,  downstairs  in  the  living-room 
at  the  time,,  says  she  thought  I  was  prac- 
ticing that  speech  of  mine  again.  She 
never  could  understand  the  Imp.) 

I  steadied  my  voice  carefully. 
"You're  going  to  get  the  soundest 
thrashing — "  I  began,  and  grabbed 
wildly  at  the  offender.  Or  more  truth- 
fully, where  he  had  been,  and  wasn't. 
My  hand  gripped  the  apple. 

The  Imp  was  walking  leisurely 
around  the  ceiling.  He  dodged  the 
apple  with  singular  ease,  and  having 
picked  up  my  bottle  of  ink  en  route, 
spattered  the  contents  artistically  about 
the  room. 

"You  do  glare  so,"  he  murmured 
sweetly,  and  neatly  extinguished  my 
pipe  with  the  rest  of  the  ink.  He  dis- 
posed of  the  bottle  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  dropping  it  on  my  head.  I 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  do  full  credit  to 
his  efficiency. 

"Look  out!"  I  spluttered,  "I'm 
coming ! ' '  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
I  actually  ivas  coming.  I  rose  quite 
easily  from  the  floor.  Half  way  to  the 
ceiling  I  wriggled  my  feet  a  bit,  trying 
my  air-legs,  as  it  were.  Then  the  chase 
began. 

Perhaps  it  were  as  well  to  omit  de- 
tails, lest  I  seem  to  boast.  You  see,  I 
am  still  proud  of  the  way  I  vaulted 
over  the  candelabra,  and  as  I  climbed 
up  the  curtains  I  thought  with  what 
pride  my  wife  would  view  this  striking 
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evidence  thai  the  agility  Bhe  had  once 
admired  was  doI  quite  gone  .... 

Bu1  l  didn't  get  the  [mp.  He  was 
as  elusive  as  a  good  meal  in  a  dream. 

And  so,  very  red  ami  very  breathless, 
I  finally  collapsed  in  my  armchair.  The 

Imp  crossed  his  legs  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  and  tanned  himself  gently. 
"Von  must   have  played   tag  rather 

well  in  your  youth,"  he  observed. 

I  accepted  the  compliment  in  silence. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  with  the 
air  of  a  judiciary,  "I'll  tell  you  why 
you  were  so  far  off.  In  jailing  the  man, 
you  know.  Sheer  stupidity  on  your  part, 
of  course.  He  was  quite  truthful.  He 
was  just  looking  for  his  cat  in  their 
backyards." 

"Fudge!"  I  snapped  feebly.  I  fear 
my  breathlessness  destroyed  some  of  the 
force  of  my  remark.  But  trust  the  Imp 
to  detect  the  spirit  of  what  I  say.  By 
way  of  punishment  he  tossed  a  bit  of 
hot  grease  on  my  nose.  I  apologized 
becomingly. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  Imp 
cheerfully.  "I'm  really  awfully  good- 
natured,  you  know,  when  you  are  rea- 
sonable. I  '11  tell  you  who  set  the  houses 
on  fire,  if  you  like." 

"Who?"  I  gasped. 

"I  did  myself." 

"Fiddle-de-dee!"  Another  volley  of 
candle  grease. 

"I  saw  to  it  that  the  rags  were  oily 
and—" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  (The  grease 
was  hotter  this  time  than  before.) 

' '  And  it  was  I  who  let  out  that  man 's 
cat!" 

I  should  have  kept  still,  but  I  didn't. 
"Rot,  bosh,  and  rubbish!"  I  cried  in- 
elegantly, holding  up  my  paper  to  ward 
off  the  wax.  The  more  fool  I.  Nemesis 
leaped  over  the  paper,  landing  heavily 
in  the  region  of  my  waist  band,  where 


he  began  furiously  to  execute  an  intri- 
cate seri(  b  of  dactyls  and  iambics,  em- 
phasizing the  Long  syllables  with  prodig- 
ious leaps  on  his  righl  foot.    Thusly : 

"So  yon  think  I  didn't,  do  you?" 

I  nodded  helplessly. 

"Then  I'm  a  liar,  am  I?" 

oh,   why  did   I  not  shake  my  head? 

With  an  extra  leap  for  good  measure, 
he  chanted,    "Think  I  couldn't,  eh?" 

My  nod  had  become  a  habit.  But  he 
didn't  give  me  time  to  explain,  to 
change  my  mind.  With  one  arm  he 
knocked  over  the  candlestick. 

The  flames  were  very  pretty.  I 
watched  them  creep  all  around  the 
table-cover  and  finally  reach  the  spray 
of  daisies  my  wife  had  embroidered  in 
the  center.  I  began  thinking  about  my 
wife,  what  a  handy  little  woman  she 
was.  Quite  efficient  in  her  way.  Just 
then  she  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Frederick!"  I  noticed  she  seemed 
provoked.  "The  house  is  on  fire. 
Come  out  at  once." 

Now  it  is  an  unalterable  rule  in  my 
house  that  no  one  but  the  Imp  may 
enter  my  study.  I  began  to  remon- 
strate at  my  wife's  unseemly  conduct, 
but  she  calmly  called  my  eldest  son  and 
together — confound  their  impudence — 
they  dragged  me  from  the  house.  Of 
course  they  never  noticed  the  Imp. 

For  some  time  I  sat  on  the  curbstone 
and  wondered  whether  or  not  the  Imp 
was  burned  quite  to  a  cinder.  Would 
mourning  be  strictly  proper,  I  won- 
dered? But  suddenly  I  smiled.  There 
he  was,  cross-legged,  on  top  of  the  tall- 
est chimney.  And  just  finishing  that 
apple,  too.  I  caught  his  eye  and  he 
thumbed  his  nose  cheerfully  at  me. 
•  •*•*• 

The  three  chimneys  that  remain  are 
clearly   visible    from   the    court    house. 
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They  partially  account,  I  suppose,  for 
the  ease  with  which  I  secured  the  in- 
cendiary's release.  Folks  pointing  to 
them  invariably  ask  me  how  it  all 
started,   and   I   find   I   have   a  certain 


power  of  invention.  I  manage  to  avoid 
the  Imp,  for  people  are  so  stupid  and  I 
would  hate  to  have  them  think  he 
pressed  his  point  a  trifle  too  far. 


HERITAGE 
Evelyn  Hardy 


Not  with  this  body  only  do  I  feel 

The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  purple  sea, 

But  with  the  spirit  of  all  ages  kneel 

Before  her  tumult  and  immensity. 

Not  with  these  eyes  alone  I  watch  the  wave 

Poised  like  a  hooded  cobra,  swoop  for  prey, 

And  search  the  sad  horizon  for  some  brave 

Undaunted  schooner  swinging  on  her  way. 

Through  me  the  Viking  and  the  English  speak 

In  gay  defiance  of  her  deep  divides, 

The  Roman  and  Phoenician  and  the  Greek 

Cry  out  in  wonder  at  her  turning  tides: 

And  though  I  love  her  fiercely  for  her  sake 

'Tis  with  the  love  of  Homer  and  of  Drake. 


EASTER  ISLAND 

Lois  Dwight  Cole 


The  man  was  dying.  There  could  be 
no  doubt.  The  same  thought  came  to 
Jim,  for  his  eyes  flickered  as  they  met 
mine  for  a  second  and  then  returned  to 
his  task  of  rubbing  the  thin  throat  while 
I  forced  brandy  between  the  clenched 
teeth.  I  almost  stopped.  What  would 
be  the  use  of  bringing  this  pitiful 
wreck  back  to  consciousness  for  a  few 
hours  at  most  ?  But  curiosity  at  how  a 
beach  comber  had  knowm  my  name  and 
why  he  had  sought  me  made  me  persist. 
Gradually  the  tense  muscles  relaxed  and 
the  eyes  fluttered  open. 

"Can  I  have  some  whisky,  straight, 
please?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  unmistak- 
ably English,  though  weak  and  husky. 

Jim  poured  him  a  stiff  tumblerfull 
which  the  man  swallowed  without  a  stop. 
We  helped  him  across  the  room  to  the 
chaise  longue.  Then  we  drew  up,  one  on 
each  side.  It  was  suffocatingly  hot. 
There  was  no  wind ;  even  the  palm  trees 
beside  the  house  were  still.  A  moth 
banged  against  the  screen  door,  fell, 
thumped  the  floor  with  its  wings  a  mo- 
ment, and  lay  still.  The  man  opened 
his  eyes,  his  bloodless  lips  twisting  into 
a  smile. 

"Fightfully  sorry  to  disturb  you 
chaps,  but  haven't  you  anything  else 
you  can  give  me?  I'm  so  used  to 
whisky,  it  has  no  effect  on  me,  You 
must  have  some  opium  or  cocaine  in 
your  drug  chest.  Anything  will  do. 
Give  it  to  me,  can't  you?  Give  it  to 
me. ' '  His  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  scream ; 
but  he  controlled  himself  with  an  effort. 


"My   nerves   are   all   gone,   sorry;   but 
haven't  you  anything?" 

At  a  nod  from  Jim  1  went  to  the 
medicine  chest  and  brought  back  a 
cocaine  hypodermic. 

"Give  me  a  lot.  I  know  I  won't  last 
as  long  as  I  would  with  small  doses ;  but 
I  don't  care  what  happens.  Give  it 
to  me." 

I  gave  him  two  injections.  He  lay 
for  a  minute,  silent.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  much  stronger. 

"Good.  I'm  all  right  now."  He 
turned  to  me.  "I  don't  suppose  you 
remember  me,  do  you,  Carstairs?  I 
fagged  for  you  at  Rugby,  your  fourth 
form  year.  My  name  wras  Jevons,  Dick 
Jevons.     Do  you  remember?" 

The  name  was  a  little  familiar ;  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  pick  out 
any  one  face  from  the  scuttling  Lower 
Second  as  I  had  known  it  and  label  it 
Jevons.  But  I  lied,  like  a  gentleman, 
I  hope. 

"'Course  I  do.  Useful  little  beast 
you  were,  with  freckles. ' ' 

The  man  smiled  again.  "I'm  so  glad. 
I  was  afraid  you  might  not  remember. ' ' 
He  paused.  "You  were  frightfully  de- 
cent to  me,  Carstairs.  You  were  to  all 
us  adoring  youngsters;  but  I  used  to 
think  you  liked  me  particularly.  That 's 
why  I  came  to  you  now.  Also,  I  read 
your  book  on  the  Caroline  Islands  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Melbourne  four 
years  ago,  terrified  the  guard  would 
turn  me  out,  A  year  ago  I  saw  in  a 
paper  I  found  on  the  beach  at  Moko- 
Moko  that  you  were  living  here  at  Port 
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Moresby.  It  is  because  of  your  book  on 
the  prehistoric  monuments  that  I  have 
come.  You  will  go,  won't  you?  You 
will  go?  Promise  me  you  will."  His 
voice  shrilled  again.  I  leaned  forward 
and  touched  his  hand.  I  could  feel 
every  bone  and  joint  in  it. 

"Of  course  I'll  go,  Dick.  I  promise. 
Don 't  you  want  to  tell  us  about  it  ?  This 
is  my  friend  Jim  Stanton.  Take  your 
time,  there's  no  hurry." 

He  seemed  to  be  collecting  his 
thoughts.     He  spoke  more  slowly. 

"I  want  to  tell  this  straight  so  you 
will  believe  me.  You've  got  to  believe 
me. 

1 '  It  doesn  't  make  any  difference  about 
what  I've  done  with  my  life.  That's 
about  ended  now;  and  the  less  known 
the  better.  I  drifted  out  here  and 
finally — turned  native.  I'm  not  ashamed 
— but — well,  there  isn't  much  else  for 
a  remittance  man  to  do — when  drink 
and  drugs  get  him.  I've  floated  around 
the  east  here  for  the  last  fifteen  years; 
India,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Solomons, 
it  was  all  the  same. 

1 '  In  all  that  time  I  made  a  friend,  one 
friend.  He  was  English,  too,  Oxford, 
not  Cambridge,  though ;  and  come  to  the 
same  life  I  had,  turned  native  and  left 
his  native  wife,  too.  His  name  doesn't 
matter.  I  called  him  Phil.  I  first  met 
him  in  Cawnpore  where  we  were  both 
mixed  up  in  a  native  riot  and  spent  two 
months  in  jail  together.  Three  years 
later  at  Thursday  Island  we  met  again, 
both  working  for  the  same  Chinaman 
and  being  paid  in  opium.  Four  years 
after  that,  a  year  ago,  we  were  both  on 
the  same  gun  runner  at  Ysabel.  "We 
were  almost  caught :  and  to  escape  we 
hid  in  the  nearest  ship  which  was  leav- 
ing immediately.  We  didn't  know 
where  we  were  going.    It  turned  out  to 


be  a  Valparaiso  steamer.  They  found 
us,  of  course,  and  we  had  to  work  our 
way.  Then  we  got  in  the  ship's  store 
of  rum.  They  beat  us — and  landed  us 
at  the  nearest  place — which  was — 
Easter  Island." 

He  stopped  for  breath,  his  sunken 
eyes  glowing  brightly.  The  surf  was 
pounding  the  white  beach  in  long,  6low 
breakers.  An  owl  shrilled  and  from 
somewhere  in  Torres  Strait  drifted  the 
warning  whistle  of  the  Singapore 
steamer. 

"Easter  Island  is  the  hardest  place 
on  earth  to  get  away  from.  There  only 
are  steamers  about  once  a  month  and  it 
is  a  thousand  miles  and  more  to  the 
nearest  island.  You've  never  been 
there  ?  There  are  six  white  men,  a  hun- 
dred natives,  and  not  a  tree  higher  than 
your  waist  on  the  whole  island.  I  don 't 
see  how  we  ever  stood  it.  We  couldn't 
get  away,  the  steamers  stopped  too  short 
a  time  and  were  too  carefully  guarded 
against  undesirable  stowaways.  We 
sank  into  an  apathy,  working  enough 
to  feed  us — when  there  was  work.  The 
natives  were  pretty  decent  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  not  like  these  murdering  Papu- 
ans or  the  crafty  Filipinos.  I  made  a 
friend,  a  sort  of  chief,  Maranga — did 
him  a  little  service ;  and  he  used  to  feed 
us,  sometimes. 

1 '  The  one  good  thing  about  the  island 
was  that  we  had  a  safe  place  to  sleep. 
You  know,  the  only  excuse  Easter  Is- 
land has  for  being  on  the  map  is  those 
great  stone  monuments  of  hers.  The 
biggest  village  on  the  coast  is  Tongariki. 
About  a  mile  behind  it  is  the  extinct 
volcano  Rano  Raraku.  It  is  there  that 
the  images  were  sculptured  out  of  the 
grey  lava;  and  there  are  a  few  of  these 
so-called  houses  made  of  huge  stones 
fitted  together.  I'm  not  going  to  describe 
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these  statues  and  houses,  you'll  see  them 
soon  enough. 

•'The  house  Phil  and  I  chose  was  in- 
side the  crater,  down  quite  near  the 
edge  of  the  little  lake.  It  faced  the 
lake  and  hacked  into  the  hill.  It  was 
about  seven  feet  high,  ten  wide,  and 
twenty  deep.  How  those  ^i  eat  blocks 
o\  stone  were  ever  raised  or  titted  into 
place  is  a  marvel.  The  back  of  the 
house  was  filled  with  gravel  and  loose 
stones  piled  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The 
walls  were  sculptured,  a  little,  and 
painted  with  rude  birds  and  animals. 
They  were  mostly  birds,  some  rather 
resembling  squirrels  with  what  looked 
like  two  arms  and  two  legs,  some  like 
storks  or  pelicans  with  huge  beaks.  It 
wras  all  very  crude ;  but  had  a  horrible 
fascination  for  us  both,  particularly 
after  we'd  been  drinking. 

"About  three  months  ago,  that  is 
along  in  the  first  part  of  November — 
I'm  sort  of  hazy  about  dates — Phil  and 
I  had  helped  load  some  kelp  on  a  steam- 
er and  on  the  little  money  we  made  we 
got  really  drunk.  It  was  a  good  drink; 
but  we  got  more  violent  than  usual,  for 
we  had  combined  drugs  and  wmiskey, 
and  sort  of  wrecked  one  of  the  stores. 
We  had  just  enough  sense  left  to  leave 
town  as  fast  as  we  could  and  tear  to 
our  home  in  the  crater  like  rabbits  into 
a  burrow.  We  were  safe  there,  for  no 
one  ever  came.  We  knew  we  couldn't 
go  back  to  the  towTn  for  several  days ;  but 
we  weren't  worried.  When  you've  been 
drinking  you  never  are  hungry;  and 
Maranga  wrould  come  up  in  a  few  days 
to  see  us. 

"It  took  us  about  twro  days  to  sleep 
it  off.  I  wras  the  first  to  come  to.  When 
I  wroke  I  was  wTeak,  but  sober  and  clear- 
headed. Get  that?  Perfectly  sober, 
with  all  my  sense  sharpened  because  of 


the   opium.      It    was   night.      The    moon 

was    quite     full     and     poured    into    our 

stone  hut  in  long  wide  beams.     1   lay 

looking  out  at  the  still  water  of  the 
crater  lake  for  a  while.  Then  1  began 
to  look  at  the  moonlight.  It  had  shitt- 
ed now,  and  all  one  wall  was  lighted  up. 
The  figures  stood  out  boldly,  almost 
terrifyingly ;  their  distorted  shapes 
seemed  to  move  and  flutter.  I  couldn't 
take  my  eyes  off  them.  Then  I  saw- 
something  I  had  never  noticed  before 
in  all  the  times  I  had  watched  them. 
They  all  pointed  to  the  back  of  the  hut. 
Not  directly,  you  understand,  they 
were  much  too  subtle  for  that,  but  slyly, 
one  with  a  wing,  the  other  with  a  claw, 
or  a  beak  or  perhaps  just  a  look.  The 
more  I  looked  the  more  they  pointed, 
mocking  my  ignorance.  When  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer  I  woke  Phil.  He  saw- 
it  too,  right  away.  We  had  both  been 
rather  interested,  in  intermittent  spasms 
of  futile  energy,  in  the  great  stone 
heads  and  statues.  We  had  long  ago 
decided  that  these  stone  huts  by  the 
crater  were  temples  or  at  least  more  im- 
portant than  the  ordinary  houses,  as 
they  were  bigger  and  more  highly  dec- 
orated. In  our  over-wrought  state  those 
pointing  birds  fascinated  us  more  than 
anything  else  had  done.  I  told  you  how 
the  back  wras  filled  writh  loose  stones  and 
gravel.  It  wras  piled  high  and  we  had 
no  idea  how  much  deeper  the  chamber 
might  be.  Those  birds  must  point  to 
something,  Ave  argued.  We  decided  to 
find  out.  Of  course  our  first  thought  was 
gold  or  something  wTe  could  sell  and  get 
some  more  whiskey  or  opium.  We  wrould 
move  the  gravel  and  see  what  it  hid. 
You  know,  after  you  get  over  the  first 
weakness  when  you  come  out  of  a  spree 
you  feel  strong  and  able  to  do  anything 
you  w^ant?    That  wTas  the  way  we  felt." 
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His  voice  trailed  off,  his  eyes  closed. 
"Give  him  some  more  cocaine.  Quick, 
man,  quick!"  Jim's  voice  almost  cracked 
with  excitement.     "He  can't  go,  yet." 

As  I  pressed  the  hypodermic  I  heard 
the  musical  laughter  of  Tom,  my  trained 
Papuan  servant,  accompanied  by  the 
soft  wail  of  a  native  reed  pipe.  A  fog 
must  be  coming  in  over  the  Gulf  as  the 
horn  at  the  Bligh  entrance  was  rising 
and  falling  with  insistant  regularity.  It 
seemed  years  before  Dick  came  to.  The 
guttering  of  the  oil  lamp  sounded  like 
thunder  in  our  ears. 

"Thanks,  I'm  all  right  now.  Where 
was  I?  Oh,  yes.  We  started  in  to 
move  that  rubble.  It  was  back-break- 
ing business;  we  only  had  our  bare 
hands.  We  made  our  ragged  shirts  into 
bags  and  carried  the  stuff  outside  the 
hut.  We  knew  we  wouldn't  be  dis- 
turbed. The  only  thing  that  made  us 
keep  at  it,  after  a  while,  was  that  every 
foot  of  fresh  wall  we  uncovered  carried 
carved  birds,  each  larger  and  more 
startling,  the  paint  fresher;  and  all 
pointing  towards  the  back. 

"We  kept  our  spirits  up  by  arguing 
about  what  we  would  find.  Phil  insist- 
ed on  jewels.  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
gold  vessels.  We  worked  the  rest  of 
that  night,  By  morning  we  had  uncov- 
ered about  six  feet  of  floor.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  end. 

"As  we  worked  the  next  day  we  dis- 
cussed the  monoliths  on  the  island. 
Bits  we'd  learned  at  school  came  back 
a  little.  We  told  each  other  about  the 
lost  civilization,  the  unreadable  hiero- 
glyphics, the  lack  of  legends  about  the 
great  stone  images,  all  we  could  re- 
member. We  began  to  think  we  might 
find  a  Rossetti  stone,  or  some  key  to  the 
mystery.  It  was  late  afternoon  when  we 
saw  the  back  wall  slowly  appearing.  We 


were  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ent- 
rance, now,  and  curved  a  bit  to  the  left, 
that  is,  inland.  The  whole  back  wall  was 
covered  with  one  bird,  a  deformed,  hide- 
ous pelican  which  seemed  human  as  well 
as  bird.  We  cleaned  away  the  last  stone 
and  found — nothing.  All  our  labor  was 
for  nothing.  We  were  weak  from  lack 
of  food  and  disappointment.  We  could 
hardly  keep  from  crying. 

"Night  came;  and  with  the  night  the 
moon.  One  straggling  ray  of  moonlight 
wandered  down  the  hut  to  the  back 
where  we  sat  in  a  stupor  of  despair. 
The  moonlight  centered  on  the  head  of 
that  pelican.  He  was  squinting  down 
his  beak,  laughing  at  us.  In  a  rage  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  struck  his  beak 
with  my  bleeding  hand.  In  spite  of  its 
size,  silently,  the  center  stone  of  the 
back  wall  wheeled  outward.  It  left  a 
dark  hole,  that  was  all.  The  moonlight 
showed  a  stone  wall  beyond.  I  shook 
Phil  awake.  We  peered  in.  It  was  some 
kind  of  a  passage — and  then  the  moon- 
light vanished. 

"Phil  wanted  to  dash  into  the  hole; 
but  I  held  him  back,  though  I  was  al- 
most as  excited  as  he  was.  We  went 
out  and  broke  from  the  nearest  bushes 
sticks  with  which  to  feel  our  way.  We 
took  a  drink  from  the  lake,  and  entered 
the  hut.  We  forgot  our  weakness,  our 
hunger,  our  weariness.  We  only  knew 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  some  discovery, 
we  dared  not  even  guess  at  what.  We 
propped  the  stone  door  open — and 
entered  the  blackness. 

"It  was  a  stone  passage  way  about 
five  feet  wide  and  about  six  and  a  half 
high.  Phil  and  I  could  walk  side  by 
side  comfortably,  our  sticks  scraping 
along  the  floor  in  front  of  us.  After 
a  few  feet  it  began  to  pitch  down,  not 
steeply,    you    understand,    but    slowly. 
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The  floor  was  smooth  hut  not  slippery. 
"We  walked  for  hours  like  this,  al- 
ways   on    and    down.      There    were    no 

ride  passages  for  each  of  as  ran  a  hand 

along  the  wall.  We  only  talked  in 
whispers.  The  air  must  have  been  all 
right,  we  did  not  notiee  it.  I  have  no 
idea  how  long  we  walked  thus.  We  had 
no  way  of  telling  time  or  distance.  The 
passage  was  very  straight,  it  only  curved 
onee  or  twiee ;  Phil  and  I  were  walking 
the  c straight  and  narrow  path'  for  once 
in  our  lives." 

His  thin  lips  writhed  in  a  ghastly  at- 
tempt at  a  smile.  I  gave  him  another 
injection.  His  voice  had  been  growing 
steadily  weaker. 

"Thanks.  Finally  we  came  to  the 
end.  We  rounded  a  corner;  and  there 
we  saw  a  door.  It  was  just  ajar. 
Light  brighter  than  the  sun,  poured  out 
all  around  its  edges.     We  stopped. 

"  'It's  open,'  said  Phil.  His  voice 
was  alive,  I  hardly  recognized  it.  'We 
can  get  in.     Come  on,  quick.' 

"  'Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  we  went 
back  for  help  first?'  I  objected.  'We 
don't  know  what's  beyond.'  We  could 
hear  a  kind  of  hum,  it  might  have  been 
many  voices,  or  a  low  chant,  or  ma- 
chinery, rising  and  falling  in  contrast 
to  a  steady  persistent  rumble. 

"  'Help?  Where?'  he  asked  scorn- 
fully.    'I'm  going  to  see.' 

"I  couldn't  get  up  my  nerve,  Car- 
stairs.  I  can't  sleep  at  night  when  I 
think  about  it.  Of  course  I'd  lost  it 
long  before,  along  with  everything  else; 
but  at  this  last  moment  when  all  Phil's 
courage  came  back,  along  with  his  curi- 
osity, I  couldn't  get  mine.  I  couldn't 
go  beyond  that  door  into  the  unknown. 
I  couldn't.  I  think  he  saw  how  it  was: 
he  was  very  gentle. 


"  'You  wait  here,  Dick.  I'll  just  go 
in  a  little  and  sec  what's  there.  I'll 
come  hack  righl  away;  and  we  can  go 
for  help.  Bui  I've  got  to  see  what's 
behind  that  door,  I've  got  to.  We  can 
use  your  stick  to  keep  it  open.  Here, 
help  me  pull  it  out.' 

"We  tugged  at  the  door  which  swung 
open  with  surprising  ease.  I  was  dazed, 
weak,  and  in  a  horrible  funk.  Every- 
thing was  very  bright,  it  dazzled  me. 
Tt  was  some  kind  of  a  temple,  I  think. 
I  could  see  pillars  and  got  an  impres- 
sion of  vast  space.  The  hum  and 
rumble  were  louder.  I  remember  Phil's 
saying  in  awed  tones,  'Dick  we've  found 
it.  the  lost  race.  Wait  here  five  min- 
utes, and  then  we'll  go  and  tell  the 
world. ' 

"He  went  forward.  The  door  swung 
to  until  it  rested  on  my  stick.  I  sank 
to  the  floor  trembling.  I  must  have  be- 
come unconscious,  or  slept,  or  some- 
thin?.  I  woke.  My  stick  was  gone.  The 
door  was  tight  closed.  Phil's  voice  was 
screaming  at  me. 

"  'Dick,  Dick,  open  the  door!  Quick! 
They're  after  me!' 

"There  was  no  handle  on  the  door, 
the  surface  was  smooth,  the  cracks  were 
too  small  to  give  a  purchase. 

"  'I  can't,  Phil,'  I  sobbed. 

"His  voice  was  fainter.  'They've 
got  me,  Dick.  Go  get  help.  Come  back 
— quick ! '  His  voice  grew  even  fainter. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  steady 
murmurs. 

"I  turned  and  stumbled  blindly  up 
the  passage.  My  only  thought  was  to 
get  help  for  Phil.  Remember,  I  had 
had  no  food  for  almost  three  days,  I 
was  very  weak.  I  panted  on  up  the 
blackness.  I  don't  know  how  far  I 
went.    I  probably  fell  quite  soon. 
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4 'The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  the 
open  sea.  1  was  in  a  rough  native  canoe 
with  a  tiny  canvas  awning  over  my 
head,  a  jug  of  water  and  tin  of  pilot 
bread  beside  me.  On  the  bow  was 
carved  the  sign  of  Maranga,  my  chief- 
tain friend;  it  was  his  canoe. 

"I  was  picked  up  off  Pitcairn  Island 
by  a  Dutch  tramp  steamer  going  to 
Bangkok.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  I 
was  unconscious,  how  long  I  was  in  the 
canoe,  or  how  I  got  there.  The  only 
clue  is  that  the  canoe  belonged  to  my 
one  friend  on  that  island. 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  to  you  ever 
since,  Carstairs;  but  you  see,  I  haven't 
any  money  and  not  much  strength.  I 
knew  if  I  got  to  you  you  would  go  after 
Phil.  You're  the  only  one  I  could  tell, 
the  only  one  who'd  believe  me.  You 
will  go,  won't  you?" 

His  voice  was  fainter.  I  stretched  my 
hand  toward  the  hypodermic. 

"No,  I  don't  want  any  more.  I  can 
go  now.  I've  paid  my  debt  to  Phil. 
You  promise  you'll  go?  Good.  Every- 
thing is  all  right — now." 

He  closed  his  eyes.  His  hand  tight- 
ened on  mine  for  a  minute  and  then  re- 
laxed. 

The  next  day,  after  we  had  buried 
Dick  in  the  loneliest  corner  of  the  plan- 
tation, Jim  and  I  began  to  discuss  plans 
for  starting.  It  never  entered  our  heads 
not  to  go.  We  finally  chartered  a  trig 
little  steamer,  an  erst-while  private 
yacht  which  had  lost  all  class  and  char- 
acter except  speed.  But  it  was  five 
days  before  Captain  Johnson,  blear 
eyed  but  efficient  when  sober,  could  lay 
in  supplies  and  sign  up  a  crew.  We 
kept  our  destination  secret. 

Fast  as  our  little  ship  was,  for  her 
size,  it  was  two  weeks  before  we  began 
to    approach    Easter    Island.     At    first 


Jim  and  I  had  fought  shy  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Dick;  but  after  a  day  or  two 
we  discussed  his  story  eagerly  from  all 
angles.  We  never  thought  of  not  be- 
lieving him.  A  dying  man  seldom  lies 
deliberately;  and  if  it  was  delirium, 
well,  it  was  remarkably  accurate  and 
clear-headed  delirium.  We  .laid  our 
plans ;  we  would  find  Maranga,  and  with 
only  a  few  of  the  crew,  the  Captain,  and 
the  chieftain  as  guide  we  would  go  to 
the  crater,  ostensibly  from  curiosity,  as 
we  wished  to  keep  our  object  as  hidden 
as  possible.  We  would  follow  the  pass- 
age— and  what  happened  after  that 
was  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The 
thought  of  discovering  a  lost  civiliza? 
tion  was  too  tremendous  to  be  talked  of 
lightly. 

The  Captain  had  said  we  would  reach 
the  island  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
Pitcairn  Island.  The  fifth  day  passed 
and  half  the  sixth  with  no  sign  of  land. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Captain  came  to 
where  Jim  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  deck.  His  face  was 
troubled. 

"I'm  afraid  my  instruments  have 
gone  wrong,  sir.  Easter  Island  is  at 
27°,  20'  South  Latitude  and  109°,  30' 
West  Longitude;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
work  it  out,  that  is  exactly  where  we  are 
now. ' ' 

Jim  and  I  looked  around  as  if  we 
expected  to  see  the  island  off  our  port 
bow;  but  there  was  only  the  tumbled 
waste  of  grey  water. 

"There's  a  steamer  ahead  of  us;  shall 
I  chase  her,  sir?  We  can  check  our  in- 
struments from  hers  and  get  our  bear- 
ings. I'm  very  sorry  this  happened.  I 
hope  we  aren't  too  far  out  of  our  way." 

We  rapidly  overhauled  the  blur  of 
black  smoke  which  eventually  proved  to 
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be  a  chubby  French  steamer  with  the 
auspicious  title  of  La  Bonm  Esperance. 

She  lay  to  at  our  signals  and  Jim,  the 
Captain  bearing  the  precious  instru- 
ments, and  1  boarded  her.  Her  captain 
was  a  pudgy  little  man  with  side  burns 
who  spoke  fairly  good  English.  He 
bowed  Captain  Johnson  into  the  pilot 
house  and  returned  to  us  with  a  polite 
comment  on  the  weather.     When  that 


always  fertile  topic  had  been  disposed 

of,    I    asked   casually, 

"By  the  way.  Captain,  how  far  arc 
\\c  from  Easter  Island?  Wc  arc  quite 
anxious  to  gel  there  as  soon  as  possible." 

His  jaw  dropped.  "You  did  not 
know7?  The  middle  of  November  last 
there  was  an  earthquake,  very  hu^e,  in 
Chile  and  here  in  the  ocean,  and  Easter 
Island  disappeared." 


INTEREST  IN  THE  ABNORMAL 
SHOWN  BY  THREE  RUSSIAN  NOVELISTS 


Gorky  in  his  novel  entitled  Mother 
deals  with  abnormality  in  a  rather  broad 
sense;  he  shows,  it  seems  to  me,  how 
abnormal  conditions  affect  people  who 
are  obliged  to  live  under  them.  He 
wants  to  make  us  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  the  days  of  the  Czar,  to  live  a 
complete  life  in  Russia;  a  man  was 
forced  to  sacrifice  either  his  freedom  of 
thought  or  all  his  hopes  of  personal 
comfort  and  happiness.  He  presents  an 
aspect  of  this  in  showing  how  Pavel 
and  Sasha  have  to  choose  between  their 
work  and  marriage.  Further,  he  shows 
that  only  by  living  in  an  abnormal  way 
could  the  socialists  hope  for  success  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  more  normal  re- 
lation between  the  government  and  the 
lower  classes — as  Nikolay  and  Sofya  did, 
and  that  existing  conditions  brought 
about  unnatural  separations,  as  that  of 
Liudmila  from  her  son,  or  of  Sasha  and 
Natasha  from  their  families. 

Gorky  shows  us  concretely  the  affect 
on  the  factory  workers  of  their  abnorm- 
al life,  which  rendered  them  subnormal. 
Typical  of  them  was  the  Mother  before 
her  husband's  death — a  wordless,  ex- 
hausted creature,  with  no  thought  of 
anything  except  her  animal  sensations. 
Completing  the  picture  of  their  degrada- 
tion, her  husband  reveals  himself  a 
drunken  brute  without  the  smallest 
spark  of  human  sympathy.  Gorky  frees 
the  Mother  of  her  bonds,  and  gradually 
she  becomes  a  woman  living  on  a  plane 
far  from  brutal.  At  the  end  of  the 
book,  despite  her  abnormal  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  Mother 


is  far  more  normal  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, because  she  has  gained  broader 
interests  that  have  roused  her  to  intel- 
lectual life.  Gorky  makes  the  Mother 
an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  those 
who  are  subnormal;  he  shows  through 
her  that  the  hope  of  Russia  lies  in  the 
people  at  large,  who  need  only  the  op- 
portunity to  live  their  lives  fully  and 
normally. 

Chekhov  in  his  short  stories  shows  a 
psychologist's  interest  in  the  abnormal, 
particularly  as  it  appears  in  the  individ- 
ual. He  deals  much  with  abnormal 
characters  (as  Likharyoff  in  On  the 
Way),  or  with  normal  characters  in  ab- 
normal moments  (as  Karloff  and  Abogin 
in  Two  Tragedies). 

Chekhov  analyzes  carefully  the  ele- 
ments of  abnormality,  as  in  The  Black 
Monk.  He  recounts  the  growth  of 
Kovrin's  obsession,  beginning  with  his 
deranged  nerves  and  irregular  habits, 
and  progressing  through  his  various 
visions  of  the  Monk.  He  shows  how 
Tanya  herself  has  been  warped  and 
made  abnormal  by  her  environment. 
Tanya  has  not  insight  enough  to  un- 
derstand Kovrin;  to  her  he  is  just  as 
abnormal  as  Pavel  seemed  to  the  boys  of 
his  own  age  when  he  evidenced  more 
interest  in  books  than  in  their  rough 
pastimes.  The  Doctor,  in  Ward  Six,  is 
abnormal  in  his  lack  of  human  interest 
in  helping  his  patients.  He  grows 
more  and  more  apathetic  until  he  be- 
comes subnormally  indifferent  to  every- 
thing except  his  friendship  for  the  mad- 
man.   All  the  patients  In  Ward  Six  are 
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studies  in  mental  imbalance,  greater  or 

less. 

Chekhov  is  interested  in  abnormality 

particularly  in  its  relation  to  genius. 
He  seems  to  think  genius  is  naturally 
accompanied  by  abnormality,  as  in 
Kovrin's  case.  In  La  CigaU  he  shows 
how  empty  temperament  and  unconven- 
tionality  are  with  no  real  foundation 
in  genius  or  conviction.  He  laughs  at 
the  way  in  which  easily-impressed 
people  are  seduced  by  the  appearances 
of  genius  instead  of  recognizing  it 
where  it  really  is,  as  Olga  worshipped 
Riabovsky  and  overlooked  the  genius  of 
her  husband,  even  regarding  him  as  sub- 
normal. In  The  Black  Monk,  Tanya 
fails  to  recognize  her  husband's  abnor- 
mality as  a  sign  of  genius.  Chekhov 
thinks  it  is  dangerous  for  commonplace 
people  to  meddle  with  geniuses,  as 
Kovrin's  friends  did  with  him. 

Chekhov  never  loses  sight  of  the 
normal  itself,  no  matter  how  great  his 
interest  in  the  abnormal.  His  people 
are  never  unjustifiably  erratic — even 
the  least  normal  show  certain  normal 
traits,  just  as  they  would  in  actual  life. 
An  instance  of  this  is  Kovrin's  gentle- 
ness in  soothing  Tanya  after  her  quarrel 
with  her  father.  Chekhov's  stories  do 
not  leave  us  with  the  impression  that 
he  is  so  obsessed  with  the  unnatural 
that  he  misinterprets  everything ;  rather 
we  feel  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  in- 
sight into  the  sufferings  of  which  human 
minds  are  capable.  This  fact  testifies 
to  his  greatness. 

Andreyev  has  chosen  in  Lazarus  a  per- 
son with  a  most  fascinating  abnormality. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  ordi- 
nary human  experience  than  an  ac- 
quaintance at  one  time  with  twTo  worlds. 
He  makes  Lazarus,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, abnormal  in  his  physical  being — 


in  his  ghastly  appearance,  his  silence, 
his  disregard  of  persona]  comfort,  and 

in  the  horrible  effect   he  has  OH  those 

who  see  him- -as  well  as  in  his  mental 
attitude,  and  his  curious  love  for  the 
vim.  (Browning  depicts  a  Lazarus- 
wit  h  an  altered  sense  of  values,  but 
with  no  repulsive  physical  accompani- 
ments.) In  the  great  sculptor  who 
comes  to  visit  Lazarus,  Andreyev  has 
drawn  a  genius,  abnormal  in  his  artistic 
perception.  The  striking  contrast  be- 
tween Lazarus  and  the  sculptor  some- 
how throws  the  latter  into  insignificance. 
Contact  with  Lazarus  seems,  finally,  to 
unbalance  the  sculptor's  genius  on  the 
side  of  madness. 

Augustus,  the  Emperor,  is  not  quite 
a  normal  person.  He  is  a  man  of  ab- 
normal strength  of  will— a  strength 
that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  domi- 
nate the  world,  and  to  cast  off,  for  the 
most  part,  the  effect  of  Lazarus'  gaze. 
Andreyev  gives  us  normal  cause  and 
effect  in  showing  that  the  educated, 
well-trained,  strong  -  charactured  Au- 
gustus is  less  easily  influenced  by  Laz- 
arus than  the  dim-minded,  superstitious 
villagers  of  his  native  countryside,  or 
the  sensitive  sculptor  with  his  delicate 
susceptibilities. 

In  The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged, 
Janson  is  obviously  subnormal.  Vasily, 
Tanya,  and  Golovin  in  most  ways  come 
nearest  to  being  like  ordinary  people. 
Tsiganok  is  a  mad  daredevil,  abnormal 
in  his  reckless  disregard  of  consequences 
both  in  his  career  as  murderer  and  in 
his  refusing  the  office  of  hangman, 
which,  repulsive  as  it  is,  we  might  have 
expected  a  man  in  his  circumstances  and 
with  his  lack  of  scruples  to  accept.  Un- 
der the  strain  of  sentence  to  death, 
Vasily,  Golovin,  and  Tsiganok  show 
what  seems  to  me  the  natural  reaction. 
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that  of  terror.  Tanya  is  supported  by 
her  almost  maternal  love  for  her  com- 
panions. Werner  and  Musya  are  the 
least  normal  of  the  seven.  Werner  is 
unhuman  in  his  intellectual  power  and 
abstraction  from  the  situation ;  Musya  in 
her  disinterestedness,  her  pure  devotion 
to  her  cause,  and  the  absence  of  any 
longing  in  her  for  life.  Werner,  under 
the  abnormal  situation  to  which  the  re- 
actions of  all  the  characters  are  shown, 


becomes  more  normal.  His  character  is 
rounded  out  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing for  his  companions. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  situation 
of  the  book  is,  I  think,  aside  from  that 
of  its  cruelty,  that  of  its  unnaturalness 
and  the  way  in  which  the  various  char- 
acters respond  to  it.  Like  Lazarus,  The 
Seven  Who  Were  Hanged  has  a  theme 
of  the  terror  of  death  which  is  normal 
for  human  beings. 


NIGHT  WATCH 
Frances  Dorris 


The  wind  is  moving  through  the  night 

Softly,  restlessly, 

Stirring  shadows  where  they  hide  by  every 

hedge  and  tree; 
The  candle  flame  goes  flickering 
But  you  do  not  see. 
Yesterday  I  wept  for  you, 
But  yesterday  is  past ; 
Now  I  sit  and  watch  and  know 
That  soft  and  merciful  and  slow, 
Death  will  come  at  last. 
Death  will  come  like  waters 
Dark  and  cool  and  deep, 
Rising,  slowly  rising  through  your  sleep. 
Do  not  move  so  restlessly, 
Do  not  struggle  so ! 
Nothing  more  can  hurt  you  now, 
You  will  never  know 
When  the  healing  waters  rise 
Cool  and  dark  and  slow. 
Sleep !   I  would  not  have  you  awaken — 
It  is  better  so. 


LITTLE  GREEN  GODS 

Kathleen  Heile 


The  road  lay  behind  him,  dirty  white, 
stretched  out  like  an  old  piece  of  elastic. 

That  last  hill  had  certainly  been  a  steep 
one,  and  his  knees  (poor  legs!  They 
weren't  what  they  used  to  be)  felt  rath- 
er like  hinges  as  he  jogged  down  the 
hill.  But  Lord,  it  was  beautiful  coun- 
try; the  hills,  soft  and  woolly,  purple 
in  the  twilight,  and  the  river  below, 
twisting  and  writhing  like  a  little  green 
garter  snake.  He  had  been  in  the 
Yukon  and  in  Tahiti,  in  Cadiz  and 
Cairo,  but  somehow  the  roll  of  these 
mid- Western  prairies,  with  their  little 
rivers  and  friendly  hills  made  him  hap- 
pier and  lazier  than  all  strange  foreign 
beauty  together — and  happiness  and 
laziness  are  the  chief  aims  in  a  tramp's 
existence.  He  was  passing  a  farm  house, 
a  comfortable  well-fed-looking  place,  its 
windows  twinkling  like  eyes.  The  in- 
dignant gossip  of  the  hen-yard,  and  the 
clear  tinkle  of  cow-bells,  sounded  good 
to  the  ears  of  him  who  had  always  been 
a  rover.  He  glanced  in  a  window  and 
saw  the  members  of  the  household  sitting 
around  the  room  in  pleasant  after-din- 
ner silence.  This  was  evidently  a  farm 
that  took  lodgers  in  the  summertime, 
for  there  were  two  city  men  in  the 
room:  one,  an  older  man.  burrowing  in 
a  newspaper;  the  other,  comparatively 
young,  staring  moodily  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  farmer  himself  was  rocking 
back  and  forth  in  his  chair,  twisting  a 
huge  safety  pin  which  held  up  his  over- 
alls, and  smiling  at  his  wife  who  wa? 
shelling  peas  ....  That  was  life,  thought 
the  tramp  with  a  trace  of  bitterness  in 


his  good-natured  eyes;  a  wife  to  work 
for  you,  lodgers  to  give  you  money,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  rock  all  day  long.  No 
blisters,  no  rain,  no  fleas — and  with  a 
sigh,  he  turned  back  to  the  little  road 
that  went  along  the  twisty  river  and 
over  the  woolly  hills  .... 

The  farmer  adjusted  his  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  and  smiled  at  his  wife.  His 
smile  meant  that  the  cream  pie  she  had 
given  him  for  supper  was  good,  that  he 
was  sure  the  weather  would  be  fine  to- 
morrow, that  with  the  help  of  God  and 
a  few  more  lodgers,  they  would  be  able 
to  afford  a  car  the  next  winter.  His 
smiles  took  in  the  cheerful  rattle  of 
dishes  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  tinkle 
of  the  cow  bell  from  the  barn,  and  that 
odor  of  growing  things  that  came  from 
the  vine  at  the  window.  It  included  the 
protecting  hills,  and  the  little  river 
where  his  skiff  was  tied,  and  the  white 
road  that  led  to  town.  It  embraced  the 
warm  room  and — his  glance  fell  on  the 
firm  well-fitted  shoulders  of  the  man 
bent  over  the  newspaper;  strong,  com- 
petent shoulders  that  had  borne  strug- 
gle, hard  work,  success,  power,  with  the 
same  masterful  indifference  with  which 
they  were  now  bearing  up  under  an  en- 
forced vacation  in  the  country.  The 
farmer  looked  from  the  white  firm 
manicured  hands  of  his  lodger,  to  his 
own  red  knotted  stumps.  He  compared 
the  smooth  neat  tweeds  that  the  man 
was  wearing  with  his  own  dirty  overalls, 
and  he  fidgeted  with  the  safety  pin  on 
his  suspenders  nervously.  What  if  life 
had   been   like   that    for   him?   leisure. 
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luxury ;  no  early  morning  rising,  no 
back-aching  weariness  at  night,  no 
worry  about  the  weather,  and  the  chick- 
ens, and  the  honesty  of  the  hired  man 
....  He  sighed,  and  undoing  the  safety 
pin,  surreptitiously  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket  .... 

The  newspaper  rustled,  and  the  tweed 
shoulders  bent  excitedly  over  the  stock 
exchange.  Ah,  there  it  was!  Johnson 
had  put  the  deal  over,  after  all !  Great — 
great!  And  the  oil  shares  were  selling 
way  below — oh,  why  wasn't  he  there  to 
interview  Mulroy  ?  .  .  .  .  Sick  ?  Why,  he 
had  never  felt  better  in  his  life  .... 
Doctors  were  insane,  anyway — always 
trying  to  get  money  out  of  the  rich  .... 
The  unexplicable  boredom  of  this  hole; 
stupid  farmer  fiddling  with  a  safety  pin, 
and  his  dull  wife  shelling  peas.  Why 
didn't  they  talk — read?  And  the  boy 
by  the  window,  moonishly  looking  at 
those  two-for-a-cent  hills,  and  that  mud- 
hole  of  a  river.  Artist-chap,  the  farm- 
er had  told  him.  These  artists,  what 
were  they  good  for?  A  few  lines  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  they  called  it 
"Art".  Ridiculous!  ....  And  yet,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  Janet  had  married  an 
artist  chap  in  preference  to  him.  He 
had  always  wondered  why.  Perhaps 
that  sort  of  people  got  more  fun  out  of 
life.  "Fun  out  of  life"— that  was  a 
new  thought.  Strange,  but  life  had 
never  been  fun  for  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  fun  to  lie  long  hour  after  hour  in 


the  burning  sun,  mixing  sticky  heathen 
colors ;  perhaps  he  had  missed  something 
in  not  almost  killing  himself  to  climb 
impossible  mountains  for  the  view.  And 
perhaps  if  he  had  been  an  artist  like 
that  slim  straight  boy — the  white  firm 
hand  crushed  the  newspaper  with  a 
despairing  gesture  as  though  strangling 
all  the  silly  vain  hopes  that  were  knock- 
ing, knocking  with  their  puny  little 
fists. 

The  man  at  the  window  was  waiting 
for  the  evening  star,  which  hung  like  a 
tear  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the  sky,  to 
trickle  down  and  splash  into  the  river. 
The  hills  were  brooding  sulkily  in  the 
twilight,  and  at  their  feet  lay  the  river 
like  a  woman  asleep.  His  fingers  itched 
for  a  pencil.  Then,  too,  if  one  could 
only  draw  what  one  hears ;  somehow  this 
picture  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
tinkling  cow  bell,  and  the  warm  rush  of 
the  wind  ....  This  country  was  getting 
him  somehow.  The  twilight  was  full  of 
hands,  pulling  him  out  to  the  white  dim 
road  and  "over  the  hills  and  far 
away ' ' ;  full  of  voices  scornfully  telling 
him  that  he  would  never  be  an  artist, 
and  so  to  come  and  see  the  world  while 
he  was  yet  young  and  strong;  full  of 
eyes — wistful,  pleading,  commanding 
eyes  ....  A  tramp  came  slouching  down 
the  road ;  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  house,  and  then  tossing  his 
head  in  seeming  contempt,  strode  on 
again.  Regretfully,  the  artist  watched 
him  disappear  in  the  twilight  .... 


SMALL,  STRONG  HANDS 


Jane  B.   Walden 


That  night  in  the  emergency  ward 
had  been  unusually  idle, — only  one  ease, 
a  fractured  skull.  By  three  o'clock 
there  was  a  sense  of  resignation,  of  pa- 
tient expectancy  of  the  morning.  A 
faint  smell  of  ether  hung  in  the  air. 
From  one  end  of  the  long,  dim  corridor 
came  the  suppressed  sound  of  voices  in 
consultation;  at  the  other  Nina  Scott 
sat  reading  by  the  light  of  the  shaded 
desk  lamp.  She  was  a  small,  alert  per- 
son with  crisp,  dark  hair  curling  defiant- 
ly about  the  starched  band  of  her 
nurse's  cap.  There  was  a  telephone  at 
her  elbow,  an  open  register,  ready,  be- 
fore her  on  the  table.  With  keen  in- 
tensity she  perused  meanwhile  a  book 
on  Spinal  Surgery  that  lay  open  in  her 
lap.  A  kind  of  excitement  burned  in 
her  quick  dark  eyes,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed.  ' '  The  knife  does  not  touch  the 
muscle,"  she  read.  Suddenly  she  raised 
her  head,  stretching  out  a  small,  com- 
pact hand  in  the  circle  of  light  before 
her,  looking  at  it  critically.  Its  smooth- 
ness was  marred  through  long  contact 
with  acids  and  disinfectants,  its  nails 
were  blunted,  but  these  things  did  not 
hide  its  potential  power,  its  steady 
firmness. 

It  was  a  surgeon's  hand,  Nina  told 
herself  exultantly.  There  had  even  been 
a  time  when  she  had  cherished  visions 
of  it  at  work;  cutting  cleanly,  taking 
a  growth  from  its  roots,  saving  life. 
That  was  when  she  first  entered  the 
hospital. 

At  six  she  had  discovered  that  the 
sawdust  bodies  of  her  dolls  offered  wide 


fields  for  imaginary  surgical  victories; 

at  sixteen  she  had  managed  to  see  an 
operation  in  the  city  hospital.  With 
almost  unnatural  eagerness  she  had 
watched  every  absorbing  detail.  Four 
years  of  hospital  training,  however,  had 
dispelled  any  illusions  she  might  have 
held  in  regard  to  her  own  sudden,  stu- 
pendous success.  Now  she  considered 
it  sufficient  glory  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  difficult  dressings  that  a  surgeon  will 
trust  only  to  expert  fingers. 

Meanwhile  she  was  absorbed  in  her 
work.  Unlike  the  other  nurses,  she  was 
elated  by  night  duty  in  the  emergency 
ward,  because  she  was  freer  to  work 
independently.  Some  day,  she  felt,  her 
opportunity  would  come;  with  her  two 
hands  she  would  be  able  to  give  a  human 
being  back  his  life.  Confidently  she 
told  herself  that  in  that  moment  she 
would  not  fail,  that  she  would  be  equal 
to  the  task. 

The  boy  they  had  just  carried  into 
the  ward  had  aroused  afresh  these  de- 
sires within  her.  "A  crushed  skull," 
she  thought,  "where  the  bones  have  to 
be  removed  with  extreme  delicacy,  is  a 
supreme  opportunity  for  a  woman's 
hands."  She  had  seen  his  limp  body, 
huddled  on  the  stretcher  as  he  passed. 
More  than  ever  she  had  longed  to  give 
back  the  gift  of  life. 

"Miss  Scott!"  The  ward  nurse 
spoke  beside  her.  "Dr.  Moran  is  going 
to  operate  immediately, — he  feels  that 
the  only  chance  for  the  boy  is  to  re- 
move the  pressure  at  once.  He  wants 
you  to  assist  him."     Nina  straightened 
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and  clenched  one  hand.  The  nurse  con- 
tinued: ''He  says  it  is  a  case  where 
steady  hands  are  imperative ;  he  prefers 
you  to  any  of  the  men  that  are  on  duty 
to-night.  I'll  send  some  one  to  relieve 
you." 

The  nurse  hurried  away,  leaving  Nina 
rejoicing  with  the  light  of  battle  in  her 
eyes. 

Ten  minutes  later,  swathed  in  white, 
she  took  up  her  position  beside  Dr. 
Moran,  cool,  absorbed,  alert. 

An  intern  was  shaving  the  boy's  head. 
Then,  unexpectedly,  he  turned  towards 
Nina,  for  the  first  time  allowing  her  to 
see  the  face, — tortured,  twisted,  patient, 
pathetically  young. 

The  floor  began  to  sway  beneath  her 
feet;  the  sensation  was  remarkable. 
From  far  away  she  heard  the  surgeon's 
brusque,  gruff  voice.  "  I  'm  counting  on 
you,"  it  said.  "You  know,  of  course, 
that  the  slightest  slip  will  be  fatal." 

She  felt  nauseated  at  the  feebleness 
creeping  upon  her.  Was  all  her  glori- 
ous self-confidence  to  melt  at  this  most 
crucial  time?  Mechanically  she  took 
the  instruments  he  handed  her;  she 
noticed  that  her  fingers  seemed  numbed. 
She  fought  with  herself;  this  faintness 
must  not  get  a  hold  upon  her ;  she  must 
conquer  it  now,  before  the  work  began. 
If  she  could  not  pull  herself  together, 
she  must  get  some  one  to  take  her  place ; 
she  had  no  right — 

If  prayer  had  ever  brought  her  any 
comfort,  she  would  have  used  it  now. 
Gladly  would  she  have  taken  a  knife  to 
cut  out  this  dizziness  that  clouded  her 
brain.  It  was  inconceivable  that  her 
emotions  should  move  her  so  strongly. 
Merciless  towards  such  weakness  in 
others,  in  herself  she  found  it  horrible. 

"Will  you  hold  this,"  came  the  voice 
from   the   distance — the  operation  had 


begun,  she  must  go  through  with  it 
now.  Back,  back  she  pushed  the  black- 
ness that  threatened  her,  she  almost 
panted  with  the  effort.  By  sheer  force 
she  silenced  the  ringing  noises  in  her 
head.  In  front  of  her  she  concentrated 
on  one  clear  space  of  consciousness, 
within  which  she  might  work.  Her 
small  hands,  sure  and  steady,  moved 
before  her.  Gradually  exultation  in 
what  she  was  doing  took  possession  of 
her.  The  floor  no  longer  rose  to  meet 
her  eyes,  she  bent  closer.  Minute  by 
minute  the  work  progressed, — they  were 
saving  a  life,  drawing  it  back  from  the 
brink — with  hands,  mere  hands. 

The  knife  slipped  through  the  flesh 
and  they  had  reached  the  bone.  Nina 
saw  it  was  badly  crushed.  Unexpectedly 
warm  blood  burst  out  moistening  her 
arms.  She  shuddered,  every  nerve  in 
her  body  recoiled,  but  her  hand  re- 
mained steady,  answering  her  will.  In- 
stinctively, before  harm  could  result, 
she  clamped  the  artery  and  stopped  the 
blood. 

Dr.  Moran  did  not  look  up. 

"All  right,"  he  said. 

The  operation  continued.  She  found 
the  stitching  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing she  had  ever  done  before,  and  she 
cursed  herself  for  the  weakness. 

At  last  it  was  over.  Perhaps  they 
had  saved  the  boy.  When  he  had  been 
removed  from  the  room,  she  was  free 
to  go.  Again  she  felt  the  dimness 
creeping  over  her.  Slowly,  vaguely,  she 
made  her  way  to  the  hall.  Still  fight- 
ing with  herself,  she  seated  herself  in  a 
chair,  laying  her  head  on  the  desk.  Then, 
very  quietly,  she  fainted  away. 

A  ward  nurse  found  her  later.  Aghast, 
she  bent  over  her. 

"Nina  Scott,  of  all  people!" 
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As  the  girl  began  to  revive,  "Dr. 
Moran's  been  praising  you,"  she  im- 
pressed upon  her.  "You  had  a  bad 
time  with  the  arteries,  didn't  you?  I 
don't  wonder  you  felt  the  strain." 

Nina  looked  up  quiekly.     Her  dark 


eyes  in  her  pale  face  were  almost  fierce. 
"It  was  my  own  brother! — that's  why," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  know  till  I  got  in 
there.    And  I  nearly  failed!" 

Violently    she    clenched    her    small, 
strong  hands. 


"BIRDS" 
Evelyn  Price 


1 '  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  twro  in  the  bush. ' ' 

Do  you  think  that 's  true  ?    Strange  scales  have  they 

Who  value  their  goods  in  the  market  that  way, 

For  the  sake  of  one,  to  cast  two  away. 

Two  wild  sweet  birds,  for  one  limp,  draggled  thing — 

You  may  keep  your  fat  dinner,  I'll  hear  my  birds  sing 

And  count  me  well  fed  for  the  singing 's  sake : 

Ten  birds  in  the  hand  aren  't  worth  one  in  the  brake ! 


THE  FINEST  THREADS 


(After  Tolstoi) 
Paulina  Miller 


The  youngest  son  of  the  King  was  a 
dreamer.  He  was  always  seeking  after 
the  Finest  Thing,  be  it  of  any  sort,  and 
he  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had  found 
perfection  in  whatever  he  sought.  So 
while  the  apartments  of  his  brothers 
were  full  of  costly  tapestries,  and  pol- 
ished woods  and  golden  bowls,  his  were 
vast  and  bare,  a  shrine  made  from  flaw- 
less teakwood  to  frame  one  perfect 
statue  of  cool  marble.  The  possessions 
of  his  elder  brothers  were  not  faultless ; 
still  among  them  the  King's  sons  found 
comfort.  But  the  youngest  son  dwelt 
in  his  soundless  hall,  and  his  soul  wras 
very  nearly  at  peace. 

One  day  the  princes  came  to  see  their 
younger  brother.  They  blinked  as 
they  entered  the  beautiful  somber  room, 
and  saw  at  its  end  the  statue  gleaming 
palely. 

"You  should  veil  your  statue,  Broth- 
er," said  the  elder.  "In  the  glory  of 
this  room  it  hurts  the  eyes!" 

But  the  youth  did  not  catch  the 
sneer  that  curved  his  brother's  lips.  "A 
veil  for  my  statue  wTould  have  to  be 
woven  of  the  finest  threads  in  the 
world, ' '  he  declared,  marvelling  anew  at 
its  whiteness. 

"We  will  take  you  to  the  spinner 
who  spins  the  finest  threads  in  the 
world,  Brother!"  laughed  the  second. 
"We  go  to  her  to-day  to  get  us  threads 
for  a  curtain  to  hang  before  our  new 
painting.     For  that  riot  of  color  and 


splendor  dazzles  us  among  our  other 
treasures ! ' ' 

The  forehead  of  the  youngest  wrink- 
led with  pain.  He  could  not  help  it; 
the  very  words  seemed  to  him  like  the 
screeching  of  a  tuneless  fiddle  across 
his  soundless  hall.  But  his  brothers 
laughed  again,  thinking  him  envious. 
"Come,"  they  said,  "we  will  go  to  this 
spinner.  Perhaps  she  may  satisfy  your 
liking  for  fine  things." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  younger,  for 
he  thought  that  a  curtain  woven  from 
the  finest  of  all  fine  threads  would  in- 
deed be  a  perfect  thing.. 

The  brothers  then  set  out,  and  when 
they  had  gone  through  woods  and  fields 
and  past  a  running  brook,  they  came  to 
a  great  wTall  with  a  tiny  door  in  it.  In 
they  went,  and  found  that  the  wall  en- 
circled a  court  paved  with  smooth 
stones,  and  drowTied  in  sunshine.  In 
the  very  center  sat  the  spinner,  and  she 
was  spinning  fine  threads. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  elder 
brother,  "we  have  come  for  fine  threads 
— the  finest  you  have." 

"These  are  very  fine,"  said  the  spin- 
ner, and  gave  him  a  long  strand  from 
the  basket  at  her  side.  And  indeed  they 
were  very  fine. 

The  youngest  said,  "They  are  fine, 
but  not  fine  enough."  And  he  turned 
away. 

But  the  eldest  prince  was  delighted. 
"I  will  take  these,"  he  said,  "and  you 
may  spin  me  more  like  them."     And 
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he  gave  her  a  gold  piece  and  went  away 
much    pleased. 

The  second  brother  said,  "(Jive  me 
finer  threads  than  those  you  gave  my 
brother/'  and  scowled  at  the  youngest. 

"These  1  am  spinning  are  even  finer 
yet."  said  the  spinner.  And  indeed 
they  were.  The  second  brother  was 
greatly  pleased  and  paid  her  two  gold 
pieces  i'or  them. 

"They  are  very  fine,  but  not  fine 
enough,"  said  the  youngest,  and  sighed. 
"I  will  have  nothing  but  the  very  finest 
of  tine  threads  in  the  world." 

The  spinner  was  angry  at  that,  and 
pointed  to  the  vacant  air  beside  her. 
"These  will  suit  you  then,"  she  said. 

The  youngest  prince  looked — and 
looked  again.  "I  do  not  see  them,"  he 
said. 

"That  proves  that  they  are  the  finest 
of  all,"  said  the  spinner.  "I  cannot 
see  them  either." 


Joy  dawned  OH  the  prince's  tare,  and 
he  cried,  "They  are  the  perfect  threads. 
I  will  take  them  all!"  And  he  gave 
her  tour  gold  pieces,  and  taking  the 
empty  air  tenderly  in  his  hands  went 
home  exulting. 

When  the  elder  sons  came  again  to 
see  him  he  was  standing  before  his  per- 
fect statue  as  usual.  "Do  you  not  ad- 
mire my  new  curtain,  Brothers?"  he 
asked.  "Its  threads  are  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  so  fine  that  it  does  not 
even  conceal  the  beauty  of  my  statue." 

Then  the  brothers  sneered  at  him. 
"Our  curtain  may  not  be  so  fine  per- 
haps," they  said,  "but  it  fulfills  its 
purpose  better.  It  hides  and  protects 
our  picture."  And  they  went  away 
laughing  aloud. 

But  the  youngest  prince  only  smiled 
at  his  silent  statue. 


An  interesting  editorial  policy  bases 
itself  upon  the  psychological  supposition 
that  the  public  will  accept  the  type  of 
material  which  appears  in  any  given 
issue  as  representative  of  "the  kind  of 
thing  'they'  want,"  'they'  meaning  that 
body  called  the  editorial  board,  which 
is  reverently  pictured  as  sweeping  in 
submitted  material  with  a  Jovelike 
gesture  and  a  slight  frown.  According 
to  this  policy,  a  tolerably  poor  practical 
essay,  unobjectionable  to  be  sure  but 
certainly  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
remainder  of  the  magazine,  is  calculated 
to  decoy  in  two  or  three  other  practical 
essays  written  by  undergraduates  who 
are  encouraged  by  the  thought,  "Well, 
if  that's  the  kind  of  thing  you  want,  I 
can  do  better  than  that,  anyway."  The 
chances  are  that  one  of  the  three  will 
be  better  than  the  first.  Policy  appar- 
ently vindicated. 

This  is  very  well  for  the  reader  who 
is  the  undergraduate  writer  in  the  same 
university.  For  the  reader  who  is  the 
outside  critic,  things  do  not  progress  so 
well.  He  is  confronted  with  a  problem. 
He  finds,  in  fact,  that  he  is  enormously 
inconvenienced  by  a  more  or  less  abso- 
lute standard,  to  which  he  has  found 
it  not  only  advisable  but  necessary  to 
adhere.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  editorial  board  is  composed  of  critics 
unlike  himself  in  that  their  standard 
cannot   maintain   an   impersonal   aloof- 


ness, but  is  invariably  influenced  by  the 
annoying  exigencies  which  come  upon 
every  editorial  board  in  the  practical 
process  of  editing  any  issue  of  their  pub- 
lication— and,  as  is  already  indicated,  is 
swayed  more  or  less  in  individual  in- 
stances by  policy. 

For  example,  in  several  succeeding 
issues — it  may  have  been  the  custom  for 
some  years — a  certain  undergraduate 
literary  publication  has  devoted  nearly 
one  quarter  of  its  pages  to  one  long 
short-story  (as  distinguished  from  the 
short,  sketch-like  tale.)  Its  length  has 
been  in  some  cases  justified,  in  some 
not;  at  any  rate,  it  gives  clear  in- 
dication that  the  editorial  board  wishes 
to  encourage  undergraduate  writers  to 
attempt  the  more-sustained  type  of  short 
story.  As  it  happens,  this  particular 
form  of  writing  is  at  low  ebb  among 
college  writers.  The  case  is  further- 
more complicated  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  the  subject 
matter  has  been  of  a  sort  invariably 
avoided  by  the  undergraduate  writer 
(at  least  by  the  feminine)  ;  in  other 
words  the  items  aforementioned  were 
love  stories.  A  long  dull  love  story! 
What  could  be  worse  ?  And  there  he  has 
it :  he  is  up  against  a  policy  which  de- 
crees that  it  shall  be  long,  and  in  this 
particular  magazine  a  love  story.  To  this 
much  he  does  not  object.  He  is  aware 
that  a  brief  flaccid  drip  of  poetic  list- 
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lessness  would  be  quite  as  bad  as  dull 
Length,  and  thai  the  writer  of  the  long 

short-story  must  have  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  conviction,  energy,  and  bold- 
ness, .But  this  particular  long,  dull 
love-story ! 

"Lord,  what's  the  use!"  he  cries;  we 
wonder  whether  he  refers  to  story,  pol- 
icy or — himself. 


That  the  young  writer  can  sometimes 
deal  ingenuously  with  the  less  intellect- 
ual emotion  is  proved  in  A  Little  Learn- 
ing*. With  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
and  a  feeling  for  humor  is  related  Phil- 
ip's  experience  with  Marion — Philip, 
the  innocent,  who  in  a  moment  of  in- 
sight tells  himself,  ' '  Now  that  curiosity, 
not  romance,  has  gotten  hold  of  you,  and 
you've  achieved  the  enormous  conquest 
of  receiving  a  few  sloppy  letters  from 
a  country  clergyman's  daughter,  you 
think — "  In  short  he  thinks  he  has 
descended  into  miry  depths. 

Delicate  business  is  the  revealing  to 
the  reader  of  the  subtle  denoument,  for 
where  he  might  easily  be  made  to  feel 
"sold",  the  revealing  of  character  has 
been  so  sure  that  he  wonders  that  he 
has  not  guessed  for  himself  that  Marion 
had  been  leading  Philip  on  at  his  own 
uncle's  instigation. 


While  the  reader  is  wondering  how 
long  it  will  take  the  leaden  weight  of 
love  stories  to  pull  such  brazen  publica- 
tions as  dare  encourage  them  to  the  level 
of  the  popular  magazine  for  sale  at  the 
news-stand,  let  us  call  his  attention  to 
an  interesting  article  on  The  Magazines 
We-Seej  quite  frankly  a  journalistic 
feature  recounting  an  interview  with  a 


man  at  a  magazine  stand.  The  article  is 
psychologically  suggestive.  A  mind  thai 

prompts   its   owner   to    inquire    of   the 

news  dealer,  "If  a  man  comes  in  for 
two  magazines,  which  will  he  take?" 
displays  that  objective  point  of  view, 
that  much  needed  vitamine  of  college 
publications.  The  discovery  of  its  lack 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  recent.  The 
editorial  columns  have  taken  up  the  cry 
against  the  incurably  introspective  so 
energetically  and  universally  that  we 
wonder  what  they  have  been  worrying 
about. 


There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among 
young  writers  that  realism  must  be 
heavy-,  and  imagery  delicate.  We  are  a 
trifle  weary  of  short-stories  sodden  not 
necessarily  with  sordidness  but  with 
unutterable  seriousness.  The  fine-eyed 
observer  would  balance  the  sturdy 
dreamer  admirably. 

We  find,  however,  a  blending  of  del- 
icacy and  strength  in  A  Voice  Before 
April\. 

The  music  of  the  muted  winds 

Of  April's  coming  you  have  heard, 

You  know  her  rains,  her  reticence, 
Her  shyness  of  a  wild,  sky  bird. 

But  only  I  and  they  with  me 
Who  lie  asleep  beneath  the  earth 

Behold  her  white  and  secret  seeds 
Thrusting  through  darkness  to  their 
birth. 

We  taste  her  subtle  fruits,  we  see 
Her  buried  blossoms  ere  they  rise. 

Who  lie  with  earth  upon  our  mouths 
And  roots  of  flowers  in  our  eyes. 


*  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  May  1923. 
t  The  College  Greetings,  May,  1923. 


\   Nassau   Literary   Magazine,   April 
1923. 
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The  Literary  Discipline 

(By  John  Erskine) 

In  The  Literary  Discipline  Mr.  Ers- 
kine has  thrown  down  an  intellectual 
gauntlet.  Holding  to  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  say  a  thing  emphat- 
ically be  it  right  or  wrong,  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  pricking  the  flaccid  intel- 
lect into  some  semblance  of  uneasiness, 
we  consider  Mr.  Erskine 's  book  interest- 
ing. 

When  a  brilliant,  if  conservative, 
mind  boldly  pins  down  "the  slippery 
craft  of  writing,"  somewhat  as  one 
might  spear  an  eel,  with  such  a  state- 
ment as  ' '  our  poetry  is  curiously  relaxed 
and  enervated  in  temper,  ground  hug- 
ging, grey  and  flat — ",  we  admire  the 
cut  of  the  words.  But  we  suspect  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  Literature  is 
wriggling  away  from  the  definition. 
Not  that  Mr.  Erskine  himself  is  entirely 
pessimistic ;  he  hints  broadly  at  an  ideal 
American  Literature  enriched  sumptu- 
ously with  all  the  cult  and  culture  of 
our  heterogeneous  people.  "Our  prog- 
ress toward  it  (the  ideal),"  says  Mr. 
Erskine,  "has  been  slight — better,  to  be 
frank,  we  have  made  no  progress." 

Whether  we  admit  that  his  appraisal 
of  the  "thinness  of  American  Litera- 
ture" is  just  or  not,  is  of  trifling  im- 
portance. There  is  a  wealth  of  con- 
structive criticism,  of  skillfully  select- 
ed examples  of  what  is  decent,  and  ad- 
mirable, and  sincere  in  all  literatures  to 
be  found  in  the  book.  Mr.  Erskine  has 
a  keen  sense  of  values,  a  telling  idealism. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  shedding 
our  crass  provincialism,  when  we  have 
learned  to  interpret  characters  and 
life  in  such  a  light  that  all  many  rec- 
ognize them  as  important  and  true; 
when  we  have  produced  a  single  genius 
with  the  power  "to  restore  the  sharp 


edges  of  impression;  to  bring  back  the 
first  flavor  of  things" — then  indeed  our 
literature  will  emerge  from  its  chrysalis 
stage  into  something  approximating  the 
ideal  of  life  and  art. 

C.  0.  P. 


GREY  TOWERS 

Anonymous 

The  exclamation  of  the  casual  reader 
on  laying  aside  Grey  Towers  is  very  apt 
to  be:  "Anonymous?  Well  I  should 
think  he  'd  stay  so ! " 

The  book  purports  to  be  a  critical 
study  of  the  life  at  Chicago  University, 
particularly  of  the  faculty.  There  is 
just  that  slight  admixture  of  truth 
which  helps  the  figments  of  the  author's 
brain  to  gain  credence. 

The  plot,  not  particularly  distinguish- 
ed for  its  originality,  has  to  do  with  an 
enthusiastic  young  woman  who  goes  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  fir- 
ed with  zeal  to  help  the  budding  mind 
unfold.  What  is  her  astonishment  to 
find  her  efforts  in  this  direction  frowned 
upon  by  her  colleagues,  whose  attention 
is  entirely  devoted  to  digging  up  musty 
tomes  whose  contents  are  valuable  to  no 
one,  and  to  write  commentaries  upon 
them  wrhich  no  one  ever  reads.  Enthu- 
siasm gradually  vanishes  in  this  atmos- 
uhere,  where  the  student  counts  not  at 
all  as  a  personality,  but  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  receptacle  of  facts,  poured  in 
daily  by  bored  professors.  Wearily  the 
novel  drags  on  to  the  sordid  and  inevit- 
able close,  which  the  reader  has  foreseen 
from  the  second  chapter. 

The  author's  identity  is  the  subject 
of  much  conjecture  near  the  city  where 
the  setting  is  laid.  Most  people  agree 
that  it  is  a  woman,  probably  young,  who 
has  taught  long  enough  to  have  the  gla- 
mour rudely  brushed  off  her  illusions, 
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and   not   long  enough   to   form   conclu- 
sions of  real  weight  untouched  by  pre- 
judice. 
Whoever  she  is,  she  writes  vigorously, 

with  a  satirical  vein  that  loses  its  appeal 
only  because  it  constantly  becomes  petty 
and  bitter.  The  one  professor  who  won 
her  admiration  is  set  forth  with  charm- 
ing delicacy  and  fidelity— we  all  have 
known  his  counterpart. 

Grey  Towers  contains  so  much  that  is 
good  that  one  wishes  the  author  would 
forget  to  rebel  against  life,  and  write 
another  novel,  uncolored  by  her  wTrongs. 

M.  E.  G. 


THE  RETURN 

(By  Walter  de  la  Marc) 

To  pass  from  a  poet's  verse  to  his 
prose  is  a  hazardous  and  truly  exciting 
experiment.  We  take  our  life  in  our 
own  hands,  so  to  speak;  for,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  no  matter  how  disillusioned 
we  may  have  become,  our  sensitive  na- 
tures, which  have  once  responded  to  the 
poet,  hesitate  to  lay  the  blame  on  him 
when  they  find  his  prose  less  appealing ; 
but  rather  lay  the  fault  on  our  own 
meddling.  Perhaps  this  is  unfair;  per- 
haps it  is  not  always  true.  At  any 
rate,  that  we  are  willing  to  admit 
Walter  de  la  Mare  who  is  primarily  a 
poet  any  the  less  charming  after  we 
have  read  his  novel  The  Return,  testi- 
fies to  his  magnetic  prestige. 

All  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  favorite  ingredi- 
ents are  present :  lonely  houses,  grave- 
yards at  midnight,  mystic  steps  on  the 
stair,  burnt-out  candles,  and  strange 
houses  haunted  by  other  things  than  wa- 
ter-falls. A  new  ingredient,  has  entered 
with  the  prose,  a  psychological  problem 
apparently  of  some  weight.  We  find 
that  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  wistful  sombre- 
ness,   so  delicately  sifted  down  in  his 


verse,  has  descended  a  bit  heavily  in  his 
prose  in  the  form  of  human  melancholia 
following  the  flu.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
presented   Lawton's  "strange  change'1 

in  such  a  way  ;it  the  first  thai  there  ia 

no  alternative  to  facing  it  as  a  "prob- 
lem". Mr.  de  la  Marc  is  a  master  hand 
at  suggesting  the  psychological,  hut  not 
81  explaining  it :  his  power  is  that  of 
the  poet's,  more  or  less  unconscious.  He 
cannot  handle  the  situation  in  the  con- 
sciously solid  proportion  it  has  attained 
in  his  prose  in  this  case.  Because  we 
are  in  the  first  place  suspicious  that  the 
basis  of  facts  of  the  story  is  highly  im- 
probable, wre  find  his  tendency  to  reason 
it  out.  to  work  it  back  and  forth,  as 
something  solid,  a  bit  trying,  and  more 
than  occasionally  boring.  Herein  he 
has  failed. 

Those,  however,  wrho  love  the  verse  of 
Mr.  de  la  Mare,  will  find  his  fairy  touch, 
his  delightful  habit  of  coining  words 
(although  there  are  times  wThen  we  feel 
guilty  at  letting  them  intrigue  us)  still 
there,  will  enjoy  his  descriptions,  will 
feel  with  him  in  his  passionate  appre- 
ciation of  atmospheres. 

He  speaks  of  "the  Sabbath,  pale  with 
September  sunlight,  and  monotonous 
with  chiming  bells".  Again,  "The 
flaming  rose  that  has  swiftly  forged 
from  the  west  into  the  zenith,  dying  all 
the  churchyard  a  wTild  and  vivid  green, 
and  the  stooping  stones  about  it  a  pure 
faint  purple,  waved  softly  back  like  a 
fountain  into  its  basin."  Who  else 
would  talk  of  "crisp,  pale  sunlight"? 
or  of  "the  long-drawn  sigh  of  rain  at 
the  window"?  Who  else  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  "raying  and  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight  the  hired  landau  drove 
up  to  the  gate"?  or  to  speak  of  moon- 
light "rilling"  over  something  or 
other? 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  take  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  poet  who  had  written  the 
prose  as  a  gentle  warning,  a  vigorous 
danger-signal,  a  helpful  hint  or  a  chal- 
lenge. Personally,  I  rather  think  that 
Walter  de  la  Mare  does  not  care  a  fig 
how  we  take  it  in  hia  case.  With  a 
simple  absence  of  self-consciousness, 
amounting  almost  to  absence  of  mind,  he 
has  shadowed  himself  forth  in  prose, 
aware  probably  that  he  wTill  always  be 
interesting  and  confident  that  those  who 
love  his  verse  will  take  him  as  they  find 
him. 


MEN  LIKE  GODS 
(ByH.  G.Wells) 

An  egotist  holding  forth  on  his  pet 
hobby  is  entitled  to  enjoy  himself.  We 
hope,  consequently,  that  he  experiences 
nothing  short  of  ecstasy  when  he  is 
holding  forth  on  all  his  pet  hobbies  at 
once  as  is  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  Men  Like 
Gods.  At  last,  H.  G.  has  found  a  stage 
large  enough  to  hold  them  all;  and  in 
all  fairness  to  him,  we  must  admit  it  no 
three  ring  circus  affair,  but  possessed  of 
a  preposterous  unity.  In  the  creation 
of  his  own  Utopia  there  is  a  place  for 
everything. 

To  summarize  Mr.  Wells'  economic, 
social,  and  religious  visions  is  entirely 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  author,  among  other  writings,  of 
Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through,  God  the 
Invisible  King,  The  Outline  of  History, 
etc.  In  his  new  book  he  demonstrates 
each  of  his  schemes  as  far  as  his  inclina- 
tion leads  him  and  not  a  whit  farther; 
the  details  which  it  is  convenient  for 
him  to  arrange,  are  developed  and  the 
subject  immediately  dropped.  Unfor- 
tunately his  inclination  carries  him  in 
most  cases  beyond  his  scientific  knowl- 
edge,  with   the   disastrous    result    that 


where  we  are  intended  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  mighty  potentiality  we  receive 
them  in  childish  misproportion.  We  are 
compelled  secretly  to  classify  his  ack- 
nowledgment of  his  ignorance  as  bom- 
bastic rather  than  humble.  This  is,  in 
fact,  his  triumph. 

Far  more  significant  are  things  of 
which  the  impatient  H.  G.  rids  himself 
in  his  Utopia,  than  any  of  his  elaborate 
schemes  for  scientific  or  social  progress. 
He  has  poo-poohed  literary  and  artistic 
elements  out  of  existence,  caricaturing 
poetry  in  Freddie  Mush,  poor  innocent 
soul,  because  of  whose  absence  in  Utopia 
"the  prize  for  English  literature  was 
given  to  nobody  in  particular  by  Mrs. 
Graceful."  Worship  he  has  likewise 
ridiculed — or  rather  what  he  considers 
worship  to  be,  "a  quailing  before  the 
stern  magnificance  of  a  teaching,  and 
yet  having  a  tormenting  sense  that  the 
teacher  wras  right  after  all  in  some  pro- 
found way. ' '  He  has  set  up  science  or, 
rather,  man's  use  of  science,  as  the 
mighty  power,  and  yet  we  blush  for  his 
complete  lack  of  scientific  sense. 

(We  might  in  passing  mention  an 
omission  of  an  omission.  In  a  world  of 
moral  and  physical  perfection,  of  sci- 
entific "cerebralism"  we  do  not  find  H. 
G.  Wells  disposing  of  wines  and  liquors, 
which  reminds  us  that  after  all  this  is 
a  British  novel.) 

Indeed,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  a  type 
of  that  subtlety,  English  humor.  We 
hold  ourselves  totally  unqualified  to  dis- 
pute the  point.  We  are  even  apprehen- 
sive enough  to  hazard  a  guess  that  it  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  Mr.  Wells'  treat- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
thrust  into  this  extraordinary  world. 
Our  suspicions  are  founded  upon  their 
utter  stupidity,  for  they  are  types  and 
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caricatures,  too  broad  to  be  humorous, 
too  reactionary  in  the  expected  way  to 
be  interesting,  and  the  most  obviously 
clever  of  them  represent  Mr.  Wells'  least 
acceptable  ideas. 

Mr.  Wells  has  presented  his  subject 
confidently  and  grandiloquently.  Con- 
venient summaries  of  points  of  view  are 
couched  in  terms  which  he  apparently 
relishes. 

For  example,  Mr.  Barnstaple  says  in 
regard  to  Utopian  existence,  "It  is  a 
life  of  demi-gods,  very  free,  strongly  in- 
dividualized, each  following  an  individ- 
ual bent,  each  contributing  to  great 
racial   ends.      It    is   not    only    cleanly. 


naked,  and  sweet,  and  lovely,  but  full  of 
persona]  dignity,  it  is,  1  sec.  a  prac- 
tical communism,  planned  and  led  up  to 
through  long  centuries  of  peace,  educa- 
tion   and    discipline,    and    collectivist 

preparation In  this  world — it  is 

indeed  the  crown  of  all  its  health  and 
happiness — there  is  no  crowd.  The  old 
world,  the  world  to  which  I  belong,  was 
and  in  my  universe  alas,  still  is  the 
world  of  that  detestable  crawling  mass 
of  unfeatured,  infected  human  beings." 
That  H.  G.  Wells  is  one  of  those  fools 
who  tread  vigorously  wherever  they 
wish  is  quite  evident;  we  would  advise 
the  angels  to  assume  a  maternal  rather 
than  an  envious  attitude. 


"What's  in  a  name?  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  re- 
marked Juliet,  gazing  with  such  intent- 
ness  upon  the  spangled  heavens  that  she 
entirely  ignored  Romeo,  panting  at  her 
feet.  Of  course,  I  suppose,  to  her  heated 
fancy  it  did  not  matter  much  whether 
he  was  called  Romeo,  Beelzebub  or  Jero- 
boam, so  long  as  he  "smelled  as  sweet", 
but  we  cannot  all  be  Juliets;  some  of 
us,  whose  eyes  are  not  so  intently  fixed 
upon  "the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels",  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  rise  above  a  name  in  that 
casual  manner. 

As  a  homely  illustration,  let  us  take 
the  honorable  and  hoary  Hogge  family 
of  Texas.  We  are  sure  that  neither  Ima 
nor  Ura  felt  this  sweet  unconcern  about 
the  subject  of  names.  And  then  there 
was,  of  course,  the  Pinn  family  with 
their  oldest  daughter  Etta.  Imagine 
the  ignominy  of  going  through  life  con- 
tinually signing  yourself  as  "Etta 
Pinn"!  I'm  sure  some  of  the  iron  (or, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  tin)  must 
have  entered  her  soul! 

Time  fails  us  to  mention  the  Rose 
family  who  sentimentally  named  their 
daughter  Wild,  as  a  token  of  true  affec- 
tion, when  unfortunately  the  ungrateful 
girl  married  a  man  named  Bull,  or  our 
friend    John    Cuts    Hedges    with    his 


father,  B.  V.  D.  Hedges,  but  we  must 
pause  a  minute  with  the  Bearsts. 

Bearst  it  was  spelt,  but  it  was  pro- 
nounced as  we  pronounce  that  process 
which  is  commonly  called  explosion.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  one  felt  a  bit 
twittery  in  the  company  of  the  sister. 
Annie  May  Bearst,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  fatalistic  feelings  in 
the  presence  of  the  son,  Will  Bearst. 
We  are  sure  that  all  of  these  miserable 
creatures  felt  that  there  might  be  a 
good  deal  in  a  name. 

And  thus  we  feel  that  this  little  effu- 
sion, this  little  collection  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, this  scrap-heap  of  the  desires  and 
heart-throbs  of  Smith  College  should 
have  a  name  full  of  hidden  meaning 
and  obscure  art,  a  name  expressive  of 
the  youthful  soul  and  innocent  cyni- 
cism herein  expressed.  We  feel  that  it 
should  have  a  name,  but,  after  this  point 
is  definitely  decided,  there  appears  the 
rather  pertinent  question.  "What  shall 
that  name  be?"  After  brain-rending 
thought  and  silent  tears,  after  frantic 
searchings  through  Greek  lexicons  and 
hurried  dips  into  Latin  poets,  we  have 
given  up  in  despair.  And  so,  alas,  we 
arc  thus  reduced  to  calling  it  "The 
Rose",  being  firmly  convinced  that  "by 
any  other  name  it  would  smell  a* 
sweet". 
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Tkt   Practical  Poet 

KITCHEN 

"Heave  ho!  and  a  bottle  of  rum!"  they  cry 
On  the  hoi  South  Sea    and  so  cry  I! 
When  the  hoi  air  blows  Prom  the  thin  red  lids, 
And  the  steaming  and  bubbling  pot-top  bids, 
"All  hands  on  deck!  and  each  his  best, 
For  the  ironing-board  steers  a  good  sou-west !' 
The  pirates?    Ha,  they  are  strangely  nice! 
Some  cry,  "Bananas!"  and  some  cry  "Ice!" 


Yas,  Miss  Nancy.  It's  me,  for  sho'. 
Didn't  spec  Ah'd  come  'round?  Think 
Ah  gwine  let  you  git  married  'thout 
me  heah?  No  saree!  Miss  Nance,  you 
sho'  is  pretty;  An'  you  ain't  changed  a 
mite  sence  Ah  useta  bring  butter  'n 
aiggs  to  yo'  ma — An'  gitten  married! 
Well!  on  mah  soul,  ef  yo'  dress  ain't 
handsome.  An'  the  weddin'  presents. 
Where  am  dey?  Ah  wants  to  see 
eberything,  Miss  Nance.  Weddin'  pres- 
ents sho'  is  mah  pleazure.  In  dis  hyah 
room,  dey  is?  Think  Ah '11  jes'  step  in 
an'  have  a  look. 

Tha's  all  right.  Ah  kin  see  'em  by 
mahself — Now  don't  you  bother  yo' 
self,  Miss  Nance,  Ah  kin  jes  take  a  look 
fer  mahself.  No'm,  now  don't  trouble 
to  come.  You'se  the  bride,  and  oughta 
be  grand,  and  not  have  to  come  roun' 
with  no  ole  aiggs-and-butter  woman! 
Tha's  right.  You  will  come,  you  say? 
Well,  they's  yo'  presents,  Ah'm  sho — 
ef  you  wants  to  come  too.  An'  ain't 
they  grand!  Jes'  look  at  'em!  Father 
Abraham,  Ah  ain't  nevah  seen  sich 
glass,  and  dat  silver !  Ain  't  they  grand ! 
Ah  'clare,  you  looks  like  a  jewlry  sto', 
now  don't  you,  Miss  Nance?  Ah '11  jes' 
stop  ovah  ter  this  table  an'  see  these 
spoons.  Wha's  that,  Miss  Nance?  What 
Ah  got  in  ma  pocket?  Jes'  a  han 'ker- 
chief, Miss  Nance.  Nothin'  but  a  han'- 
kerchief.     A  spoon?    Whar  you  see  a 


spoon?  In  mah  pocket?  No'm!  'Tain't 
no  spoon  thar.  For  sho' — it  is.  Miss 
Nance,  how  a  spoon  git  in  mah  pocket? 
Well,  for  sho',  a  spoon  in  mah  pocket! 
Ole  Kitty  ain't  nevah  had  a  silver 
spoon  in  her  pocket  befo'! 

You  say  we  bettah  leave  the  presents 
now,  Miss  Nance?  Well,  ain't  that  so. 
x\h  was  jes'  now  gwine  say  Ah  couldn't 
stay  no  longer.  Ah  must  be  leavin', 
right  now.  Ah's  sorry  to  go  so  soon. 
But  Ah '11  be  to  the  cerimony,  for  sho' 
Ah  will,  Miss  Nance.  You  can  jes'  look 
for  me  thar.  Good-bye,  Miss  Nance. 
Ah  wishes  you  well. 


A  Bit  of  Innocent  Cynicism 

THE  JOKE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  together 
three  people  who  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon ;  each  thought  that  he  had  a  sense 
of  humor;  the  first  because  he  laughed 
at  the  sorrows  of  life;  the  second  be- 
cause he  laughed  at  the  joys  of  life: 
the  third  because  he  laughed  at  himself. 

That  these  three  people  lived  together 
was  no  accident,  nor  did  it  cause  one, 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  The 
truth  was.  each  acquired  certain  help- 
ful habits  of  restraint.  For  instance, 
when  one  came  in,  wean'  and  tired,  to 
announce  that  he  had  lost  his  job,  his 
fellow    whose    humor    turned     toward 
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tragedy,  learned  to  restrain  his  invol- 
untary smile.  The  one  who  delighted 
in  the  commonplaces  of  life  endeavored 
not  to  make  puns  about  the  tea-kettle 
at  the  breakfast-table.  The  remaining 
gentleman,  exercising  perhaps  the 
greatest  self-control,  acquired  the  abil- 
ity of  retaining  a  sober  countenance 
while  combing  his  hair  before  the  mirror 
in  the  presence  of  his  friends. 

One  day  a  philosopher  came  to  visit 
the  three  men.  Because  he  had  no 
sense  of  humor  he  was  anxious  to  test 
the  three  types,  about  which  he  had 
heard  so  much.  Consequently,  he  had 
acquired  a  joke,  which  he  knew  to  be 
funny  because  a  scullery  maid,  a  king, 


and  a  poet  had  all  laughed  at  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  philosopher, 
to  the  assembled  three,  "I  should  like 
to  tell  you  a  joke." 

1  *  Very  well, ' '  replied  the  three,  secret- 
ly looking  askance  at  one  another. 

So  the  philosopher  repeated  his  story. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  gazed  eagerly 
from  one  face  to  the  other.  Three  bored 
expressions  of  tolerance  met  his  eye. 

Disgusted,  chagrined,  and  angry,  the 
philosopher  arose,  and  without  a  word, 

departed. 

When  he  had  gone,  each  of  the  three 
men  soberly  retired  to  the  privacy  of 
his  room,  and  laughed  long  and  heartily. 


("Youth  is  Full  of  Sport") 

A  HOBBY-HORSE  ADVENTURE 

Where  did  I  ride  on  Saturday? 

At  five  o'clock  I  began  to  rock 

Out  from  the  rich  warm  odors  of  hay 

In  the  nursery  barn. 

In  the  dim  closet  barn 
Where  horses  dream,  standing  up  all  day, 
Languidly  wrinkling  flies  away, — 

Out  of  the  barn  and  up  through  town 

At  a  terrible  speed 

Till  stones  cried  out 

Spitting  sparks  of  fire, 

The  old  church  spire 

Tottered,  scared, 
And  houses  with  flat  stupid  faces  stared. 

Where  the  cobble-stones  ended, 

What  should  we  meet 

But  an  April  puddle 

As  wide  as  the  street, 
With  trees  hanging  upside  down  in  the  sky 
Where  angel-food  clouds  cavorted  by. 

I  yanked  at  the  bridle, 
I  yelled  out  "Whoa!" 
T  tore  at  his  mane. 
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I  jerked  each  rein. 
But  Jonathan  Edwards  continued  to  go. 

That  brute  of  a  beast  I  could  not  slow. 

So,  there  at  the  very  edge  of  town. 
Where  Button  Street  ends 
And  the  country  begins, 
We  plunged  right  into  that  deep,  blue  hole. 
Down, 

Down, 

Down, 

Down, 

Down! 

I  shut  my  eyes. 
Jonathan's  mane  stifled  my  cries. 
Still  we  kept  falling  down  and  down. 
I  thought  any  moment  we  both  should  drown. 

My  stomach  felt  queer,  and  my  hot  head  ached. 

Till  a  wind  rushed  by 

With  a  chuckling  cry, 
Smelling  of  angel  food  freshly  baked. 

I  opened  one  eye. 

We  were  headed  straight 

Down  the  sky 

Toward  a  cloud  of  cake. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  hit  my  head 
On  something  as  soft  as  a  feather  bed. 
We  had  fallen  right  into  that  angel-food  cake ! 

The  rest  of  the  day 

My  horse  and  I 
Played  around  in  the  air-bubble  halls. 
Eating,  and  watching  from  the  foot  of  the  sky 

The  world  go  by 

In  its  leisurely  way 

Mile  on  mile. 

After  a  while 
Somebody  switched  on  the  lights  of  the  stars 
And  slung  the  moon  on  its  rusty  peg. 

I  went  to  bed, 

With  my  tousled  head 

On  Jonathan's  leg. 

All  night  long 

We  heard  the  song 

The  Hunter  sang 

Striding  along, 
The  yapping  barks  of  the  little  Dog  Star, 

And,  very  far, 

Pegasus  neighing, 
Caught  straying  where  the  Pleiades  are. 
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At  fifteen  minutes  after  five 
When  the  world  was  exactly  upside  down 
We  fell  from  the  cloud  in  a  swift  nose-dive, 
Plunged  through  the  puddle  and  into  town. 

Homeward  we  clanked  on  the  cobblestones, 

One — two — three 

And  three — two — one, 
Just  as  fast  as  we  had  begun, 
Jonathan  thinking  of  barley  and  bran, 

And  I  of  chicken  bones. 


("Age's  Breath  is  Short") 

Obvious  Reflections  of  the 
Man  Behind  Me 

I  am  bored.  I  confess  it.  I  must  be 
growing  old.  Before  me  the  two  teams 
fight  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  seen 
them,  or  others  like  them,  fight  thus  a 
hundred  times.  On  either  side  of  me 
the  ordinary  type  of  nice  girl  prattles 
prettily  in  the  customary  way.  They 
each  miss  the  few  really  good  plays 
that  occur,  and  I  have  to  explain  them 
patiently,  as  has  unfortunate  man  at  all 
football  games  since  time  immemorial. 
I  am  old  and  wear  a  green  muffler 
about  my  neck,  but  they  laugh  invari- 
ably at  my  jokes,  the  shriek  the  inev- 
itable "Oh,  Doctor!"  at  each  of  my 
wicked  sarcasms.  Beyond  and  around 
me  I  see  couple  after  couple  dividing 
their  time  unequally  between  each  other 
and  the  field  below.  Above  me  the  hab- 
itual washed-out  November  sun  feebly 
pierces  the  atmosphere,  only  to  dazzle 
my  eyes,  not  to  warm  my  shoulders 
which  shiver  spasmodically.  Below  me 
the  cheer-leaders  prance  with  pathetic 
insistence;  the  bleachers  reply,  simulat- 
ing excitement.  The  same  scene  has 
been  enacted  innumerable  times,  and  in- 
variably we  win.  Why  do  I  come  to 
small  games  with  my  son,  and  sit  be- 
tween   the    girls    whom    he    considers 


" queens"?     I  am  bored.     I  am  grow- 
ing old. 


ALICE  AGAIN 

ACT  I 

Time:  A  certain  tentative  space  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  mid-year  exami- 
nations. 

Scene:  Cubistic  flavor;  scenic  incon- 
gruity, in  fact,  nothing  to  actually  look 
at  except 

Character:  Our  old  Alice,  who 
nevertheless  is  noiv  a  Freshman  in  col- 
lege. She  is  sprawled  in  a  position  that 
suggests  that  she  has  fallen.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
more  than  mggests  itself  to  be  a  flunk 
note.  Her  other  hand  is  at  her  forehead 
which  more  than  suggests  wildness. 
Presently  however,  a  dawning  of  the 
logical  appears  upon  her  face:  then  of 
resignation. 

Alice:  Well,  after  that  bump,  I 
shall  think  nothing  of  losing  my  wave — 
or  of — or  of  being  too  broke  to  go  out 
to  dinner  Friday  night.  How  brave  T 
am!  Why,  I  wouldn't  say  anything, 
even  if  T  flunked  Hygiene! 

(She  sits  up  and  begins  to  laugh  at 
the  note  in  her  hand — then  quiets  into 
a  musing  attitude. 

In  the  meantime],  four  Higher  Ani- 
mals have  entered,  unobserved  by  Alice. 
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From  the  compasses  aiid  pointers  one 
holds,  the  leather  case  of  another,  the 

pen  over  another's  car,  one  wonders  if 
thiij  (in  professors.  Tiny  look  over 
their  glasses  curiously  at  Alice;  then 
smile  and  nod  approvingly  at  one  an- 
other.) 

Professors:     (In  unison.) 
How  doth  the  little  Freshman 

Improve  her  shining  mind. 
She  likes  her  little  college  well, 

She  thinks  the  world  is  kind. 
How  cheerfully  she  smiles  at  us 

(Nod  at  one  another.) 
How  neatly  takes  each  note ; 
And  welcomes  little  data  in 
Altho'  they  are  remote! 

Alice  :  (Looking  up.)  Why,  how  do 
you  do?  (To  one  very  sweetly.)  I  had 
a  charming  time  at  your  wife 's  tea.  (To 
them  all.)  But  I  really  should  like  to 
get  out  of  this;  it  is  rather  chilly,  you 
know.     (Holding  up  note.) 

(The  professor  whose  wife's  tea  has 
been  so  delicately  touched  upon,  leans 
forward  rather  awkwardly  to  look  at  the 
prof  erred  document.  He  reads  it,  pulls 
his  glasses  off  and  looks  at  Alice,  then 
at  her  companions.  They  come  over 
and  scrutinize  it  seriously.  They  do  not 
seem  to  know  just  what  to  say.  We  are 
afraid  they  are  embarrassed.  Evidently 
something  must  be  done.) 

First  Prof.  :  (Politely,  if  a  bit 
vaguely.)  Chilly,  did  you  say,  my  deah? 
I  really  don't  know  about  the  degree 


(Profs,  draw  aside  and  consult  sol- 
emnly. The  Prof,  with  the  compasses 
seems  to  be  gesticulating  effectively. 
Presently  after  a  final  nodding  of  the 
group  in  unison,  he  advances  to  Alice.) 

Math.  Prof.  :  Well,  my  deah !  Shall 
we  have  a  locus  race? 


Alice:    Is  it  anything  like  training  1 
I  do  think  running  don n  I Ireen  Streel 

is  pretty  local ! 

(Prof,  does  not  hear.  He  has  been 
marking  on  the  floor  with  chalk  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  As 
he  bends  forward,  his  coat-tails  and 
pointer  make  a  shadow  on  the  wall  not 
entirely  unsuggestive  of  a  walrus.  At 
last  he  straightens  himself,  pulls  up  his 
tie,  and  clears  his  throat.  We  are 
afraid  he  will  demonstrate  something. 
He  turns  to  the  tall  Prof.) 

Math.  Prof.  ■  I  believe  that  you  will 
be  the  X  coordinate,  (to  another)  and 
you  the  Y.  /  (Ahem!)  will  be  one  line, 
and  Alice  the  other.  Mind  you  (sternly 
to  first  Prof,  who  has  taken  meekly 
what  he  thinks  is  his  place  by  the  chalk 
lines.)  When  you  look  minus,  she  runs 
across  the  line  a  number  of  degrees; 
but  the  main  point  is  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of —  (At  the  word  conditions, 
Alice  blows  her  ears  and  shrieks.  They 
look  at  her  in  surprise,  but  as  she  offers 
no  suggestion,  they  think  she  is  merely 
becoming  imaginary.)  Now,  are  you 
ready?  (To  X  and  Y.)  You  must  be- 
gin at  zero  and  rise,  you  know!  Al- 
ready!   Start! 

(X  is  very  tall.  He  looks  around 
frantically,  making  a  desperate  attempt 
to  look  like  zero;  has  an  inspiration, 
solemnly  scootches,  and  rises  as  slowly  as 
is  convenient  for  stiff  knees;  at  which 
Math  Prof,  sprints  gaily  four  steps  in 
no  direction  other  than  particular. 
Alice  looks  bewildered^  but  does  very 
well,  running  so  as  to  keep  out  of  his 
way  when  it  becomes  most  particular. 
X  continues  rising  and  falling,  and 
Alice  and  Professor  continue  to  run) 
but  as  she  is  continually  trying  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  the  point  where  the  two 
lines  meet  is  not  easily  located.  At  last.) 
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Math  Prof.:  Stop!  I  have  it.  She 
is  an  eclipse  and  I  am  a  hyperbole. 
(Beams  with  satisfaction.) 

Alice:  (Dizzily  sinking  down.) 
That's  superbole,  really!  (Yawns  and 
leans  head  on  hand.  The  Profs,  react 
in  shocked  alarm.  Stare  at  her,  remove 
their  glasses  and  back  off  stage,  half  in 
one  direction,  half  in  the  other,  while  a 
voice  chants  off  stage.) 

Voice  off  Stage  : 
Speak  roughly  to  your  sleepy  classes, 

Gesture  to  awake  them. 
They  only  look  intelligent 

Because  you  cannot  wake  them. 

ACT  II 

Scene:  Tea  things  are  set  upon  a 
table  at  which 

Characters  :  The  March  Hat  (straw, 
of  course)  and  Mad  Hair  (no  doubt 
about  it)  sit  gossipping. 

(Alice  enters,  rubbing  her  eyes.  The 
March  Hat  and  the  Mad  Hair  nudge 
each  other,  then  yell:) 

March  Hat  and  Mad  Hair:  No 
room!  No  room!  You're  not  a  celeb. 

Alice:     (Who  has  only  heard  word 
celeb,    stops    yawning    steps    forward 
courtesying  prettily.) 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  bright  celeb. 
Don ?t  you  wish  you  were  a  deb  ? 
Your  brow  is  up  above  so  high — 
The  only  cloud  in  my  bright  sky. 

(While  she  court esys  again,  the  March 
Hat  and  Mad  Hair  stare  at  each  other, 
and  wink.) 

Alice:     (Turning.)    Who  are  you? 

March  Hat:  Me?  Can't  you  see? 
I  'm  the  March  Hat. 

Mad  Hair:  And  I'm  the  Mad  Hair; 
but  (generously)  we  will  waive  the 
matter. 

(Alice  seats  herself  upon  a  chair.) 

March  Hat  :  I  dare  say  you  've  nev- 
er been  to  teas? 


Alice  :  (Mournfully;  we  feel  for  her, 
but  are  surprised  at  her  answer.)  Yes, 
I  have;  but  none  of  them  will  give  me 
my  marks — except  this!  (She  holds  up 
flunk  note  tearfully.  The  other  two 
look  at  each  other  in  what  to  all  appear- 
ances suggests  solemnity,  and  shake 
their  heads.) 

Mad  Hair  :  You  should  have  written 
"Time". 

Alice  :  Time  ?  Why,  I  only  use  that 
to  get  down  to  breakfast  by. 

March  Hat:  Silly.  Don't  be  so 
serious ! 

Alice:  (Who  has  been  absent-mind- 
edly spreading  her  handkerchief  in  her 
lap.)    Oh,  not,  if  you  please! 

Mad  Hair:  (Leaning  forward  im- 
pressively.) I  thought  as  much.  Who 
wrote  the  Death  Pulse? 

(Alice  looks  up  startled,  rises  ner- 
vously, feeling  of  her  wrist.) 

Alice:  Tympanoclasm !  The  Dean! 
The  Dean!  (She  rushes  out.  The 
March  Hat  and  Mad  Hair  look  at  each 
other  as  nearly  amused  as  possible.  At 
length  the  Mad  Hair  remarks.) 
She  thought  she  saw  a  man's  felt  hat 

Upon  the  front  hall  rack. 
Poor  thing,  she  said,  poor  silly  thing! 

He  wants  to  get  it  back ! 

(The  curtain  descends  upon  their  silly 
laugh.) 

ACT  III 

Scene:  Court  room.  Two  chairs  of 
prominence  are  set  for  Dean  and  Presi- 
dent.   A  jury  bench  at  one  side. 

Characters:  Dean;  President;  two 
pages;  jury  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
typical  flappers,  and  one  studious 
Freshman.  Notebooks  and  pencils  are 
treated  in  a  characteristic  manner;  the 
Freshman  takes  hers  rather  seriously 
and  leans  expectantly  forward. 
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President:    Summon  the  prisoner! 

(The  Pages  exeunt  to  fetch  Alice, 
whom  they  bring  in  weeping.  The  flip- 
per jurors  chew  gum  sardonically  emd 

swing  their  floppy  galoshes,  knees 
crossed;  but  the  Freshman  juror  reg- 
isters intense  emotion.  We  feel  f ot- 
her almost  as  much  as  for  Alice*,  who  as 
she  passes,  obeys  the  beckoning  of  the 
former,  we  are  glad  to  say,  and  bends 
her  head  to  hear.) 

Freshman  Juror:  (In  a  huge  whis- 
per.) Don't  mention  the  French  revo- 
lution ! 

Dean  :  (Vigorously.)  Fasten  up  her 
galoshes ! 

Freshman  Juror:  (Indignant  for 
Alice.)  They  can't  flop!  They're 
radium. 

Dean:  (To  Pages.)  Take  her  out 
(pointing  to  Freshman  Juror.)  and 
fasten  up  her  galoshes. 

(The  poor  child  is  bundled  out,  weep- 
ing and  resisting.  Alice  tries  to  wrench 
herself  free  from  the  Pages  to  go  to  her 
rescue,  but  all  in  vain.) 

President:  Now  then!  Order,  I 
say.  Jurors,  do  not  turn  the  page  till 
the  order  is  given.  On  the  back  sheet 
write  any  reason  on  earth  you  have  for 
giving  an  honest  verdict.  Now  then, 
look  at  the  victim.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  her  before,  write  a  blank  page.  If 
you  have  not  seen  her  before,  write  in 
the  second  page,  which  is  provided  for 
no  purpose,  a  brief  description  of  the 
hat  she  was  wearing. 

Alice:  (Stamping  her  foot.)  Silly! 
Silly! 

President:      Softly,    softly!      Now, 
Alice  my  dear,  come  here.     (She  obeys, 
a  bit  sullenly.) 
"You  are  young,  little  Freshman," 

Your  dear  Dean  hath  said. 


"And    your   brains  should   be   getting 

quite  clear, 
Yet  you  incessantly  cram  night  before 

the  exam. 
Do  you  think  you  are  wise,  my  dear?" 

Alice:      "In    the    fall,"    this    dear 
Freshman    replies    to    her    dean 
(Bows  to  Dean.) 
1 '  I  feared  it  might  injure  my  brain, 
But  now  that  my  room-mate  declares  I 

have  none, 
Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

President:  (To  Jurors.)  That  is 
important.  Her  room-mate  declares  she 
has  none!  Why,  summon  her  room- 
mate! 

Alice:  (Interposes  hastily.)  I  am 
sure  she  is  out  to  tea,  sir. 

President:     Then  bring  the  tea. 

(Pages  exeunt.  They  return  with  the 
March  Hat  and  Mad  Hair,  who  indicate 
their  apparent  ease,  by  flirting  with 
their  escorts.) 

Alice:  (Angry  and  confused.)  They 
aren't  my  room-mates! 

President:  (Alarmed.)  Which 
aren't? 

Alice:  (More  agitated  than  ever.) 
She  aren't — and  she  isn't!  (Pointing 
out  one,  then  the  other.) 

President:  Very  important.  (To 
Jurors.)  One  called  Aren't,  other  Isn't. 
Which  is  which ! 

Mad  Hair:  (Impudently.)  I  don't 
happen  to  be  either,  but  if  I  were  I'd 
be  the  Isn't  because  I  have  only  one 
hairpin. 

(Herd,  the  Freshman  Juror  comes 
tearing  in,  with  a  crinkled  piece  of 
paper  which  she  gives  to  President.) 

President:  Ah!  Here's  evidence! 
Read  it  aloud!    (Handimg  it  to  Page.) 

Page  :     (Reading.) 
They  told  me  I  had  overcut, 

And  mentioned  me  with  awe. 
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I  put  them  down  in  my  zo  note-book 
And  sent  them  home  to  Maw ! 

He  sent  them  word  I  had  not  come. 

(We  knew  it  to  be  true!) 
If  she  should  push  the  matter  on 

What  would  become  of  you. 

He  gave  me  one,  she  gave  me  two — 

And  I  took  eight  or  more 
They  all  got  to  the  registrar 

Which  was  an  awful  bore. 
If  I  or  she  should  chance  to  be 

Involved  in  this  affair, 
Ma  trusts  them  all  to  send  me  home, 

As  they've  always  done  before. 

(An  attentive  silence  ensues.) 

President  : 
Got   to   the   registrar!     Why,   cuts  of 
course ! 
Oh  yes!  Well,  that's  very  nice  to  know 
I  'm  sure.     (To  Mad  Hair.)  What  have 
you  to  say  about  this  flunkey's 
cutting  ? 
Mad  Hair:     (who  has  been  flirting 
with  Page  and  has  lost  trend  of  con- 
versation,   steps    assertively    forward.) 


Cutting  it?  (Sweetly  fluffing  out  the 
back  of  her  own  hair.)  Oh,  I  wish  she 
would.    It  would  look  much  better. 

March    Hat:     Yes,    that's   what    I 
should  say. 
'Twas  the  voice  of  the  Freshman, 

I  heard  her  declare, 
' '  You  have  flunked  me  too  soon, 

I  must  go  bob  my  hair ! ' ' 

(The  two  make  a  motion  to  lead  Alice 
away,  but  she  stamps  her  foot  and 
screams  shrilly.  The  Bean,  who  has 
been  getting  ready  to  shout*  "Fasten 
up  her  galoshes!"  stops  short,  hand  in 
gesture.  A  sudden  silence  settles  on  the 
air;  we  are  vaguely  alarmed.  They  are 
fading  away — and  now  we  see  only  Alice 
who  has  sunk  to  floor  in  original  posi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  Act  I.  She  rubs 
her  eyes,  sits  up,  staring  wildly  at  note 
in  her  lap.    Reads  aloud,  dazedly:) 

1 '  Miss  Alice  Smith  is  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  zoology  laboratory  Monday 
at  nine  and  to  enter  Zoology  laboratory 
at  two." 

(Stares  into  space — muttering.) 
Curtain. 
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Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 


404  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Do  You  Remember 

EDDIE  WITTSTEIN'S 

ORCHESTRA 

at  the 

Yale,  Smith,  Vassar,  Welles 

ley,  Lehigh,  M.  I.  T.  and 

Union  Proms. 

and  at  the 

Hay  Harbor,  Misquamicut 

and 

Ridgewood  Clubs 

and  the 

Sam-o-set? 


Thresher  Brothers 

"NEW  FALL  SILKS  AND  VELVETS" 

A  profusion  of  the  newest  weaves,  colors  and  patterns  for  Fall  and 
Winter.    The  new  fabrics  are : — 

Brocade  Velvets,  on  Voile,  Georgette  and  Metal  effects.  Artificial  Silk  Brocade 
Velvets.  Moire  Velvets.  Costume  Chiffon  Velvets.  Wedding  King  Velvets. 
Satin  Crepes.  Satin  Canton  Ciepe.  Satin  Crepe  Dovette.  Moon-Glo  Satin. 
Crepe  Sonya  (heavy  georgette).  Russian  Silk  and  Wool  Crepes  (plain  and 
satin  face).  Imported  Crepe  Chiffons  and  Georgettes.  Crepe  Eornaine.  Duve- 
tynes.  Printed  Canton  Crepe.  Moire  Renaissance.  Washable  Pussy  Willow. 
Pussy  Willow  Moire.  Printed  Cinderella.  Costume  Velveteens  and  Velutina. 
Silk  Fur  Fabrics  such  as  <'Kerami,,,  "Kerami  Bukey",  "LamMex"  and 
"Cascadine".  Molly-O-Satin  Crepe.  Flat  Crepe.  Imported  and  Domestic 
Brocades.  Satin  Metal  Cloth  (plain  and  embossed).  Gold  and  Silver  Laces 
(plain  colors  and  combinations).  All  Silk  Chantilly  Laces.  Silk-in-lai  Brocade. 
Brocade  Chinchilla.  Chim-ring.  Blysterette.  Velora  Brocades.  Chenille 
Brocade  Voile. 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


Samples  given  or  mailed  cheerfully. 


NOTE: — Our  stores  are  all  located  on  the  4th  and  5th  floors  in  all  cities,  assuring  won- 
derful daylight  for  the  matching  of  colors  also,  thereby  eliminating  high  street  floor  rentals 
which  enables  us  to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  SILKS  and  VELVETS  at  lower  prices 
than  the  same  qualities   can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


TREBLA'S 

For 

Pine  Home  Made  Candies 

French  Pastry 

French   Fruits 

Table  Delicacies 


Gifts  That  Last 

JAMES  BERRY 

JEWELER 

Official  Watch  Inspector 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Draper   Hotel   Building 

161  Main  St.  Northampton,  Mass. 

College  Lamp  Repairing 


V. 


a£§ffi!s 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


&/   MAISI      STC££T  PHONE    fJ07\ 

Northampton  ♦  Mass. 


College  Text  Books 

and 

Supplies 
Fountain  Pens 


Bridgman    &    Lyman 

108  Main  St. 


College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

All  Leading  Makes 
Fountain  Pens  Repaired 

Try  Our  Circulating  Library- 
All   the   New  Fiction 

J.  W.  HEFFERNAN 


One  Minute  of  Your  Time  Please' 


For  your  Sport  Shoes,  Galoshes,  Tennis 

Shoes,   Ballet    Slippers,   and 

Hosiery 

Stop    at 

E.  ALBERTS 

241  Main  St.  The  Shoeman 

"The   Shoe    Store   Nearest    the    Campus" 


GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For   All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The  Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW   J.    KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty 

Agents    for    Westinghouse    Battery 
Tel.   1086-W 

Opp.  City  Hall 
MASS. 


Rear  205  Main  St. 
NORTHAMPTON, 


PORTRAITS 


5TUPIU 

Call  2068  Tor  Your  Appointment 


A  Note  of  Special  Importance! 
NEW  MATERIALS 

Arrive  in  Time  For  Home  Sewing*. 

Perhaps  one's  dressmaker  is  a  gem,  or 
one  herself  is  clever  at  frock-making. 
Then,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  before 
these  unusual  new  Silks,  Woolens  and 
Velvets  are  chosen  from,  and  things  are 
humming  on  their  way  to  fashionable 
Suits,  Blouses,  Skirts,  Dresses  and  Coats. 
Even  an  amateur  can  create  some  of  the 
simple  garments  that  are  modish. 

Such  worthwhile  and  fashionable  fab- 
rics will  help  you  tremendously. 

SILKS 

for  Glorious  new  Costumes. 

WOOLENS 

In  Likable  Weaves. 

VELVETS 

Richly  colored.    They  range  from  Chiffon 

weight    with   fine    Chenille   pattering,   to 

the  heavier  type.     Plain  or  Brocaded. 

Also  Domestics! 


10  Harrison  Ave* 

76  Main  Street 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Mass. 

Mass. 

CVjuC&i 


MILLS  '"c. 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 

Do   you    want   a   permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  ? 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688- W 


The 
Woman's  Shop 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


YOU  may. 

look  longer 
elsewhere 
but  you  will 
look  better 
if  you 
choose  here 


'Just  before  you  reach  Court  Sq. 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since   the   popularity    of   knitted   apparel   today   holds 

prestige    over   all    other    seasons,    our   sport   wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


1.  %  Irigljam  $c  GJnmpatuj 

Springfield,  Mass. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  GIRLS 
KNOW  BRIGHAM'S 

The  Distinctive  Things  Always  to  be  Found  Here — 
And  Our  Fair  Prices 

You  know  the  things  we  have  for  you  are  selected, 
with  your  particular  needs  in  mind.  The  quality  and 
the  style  your  individual  type  requires  and  the  price- 
value  your  clothes-budget  allows  are  guiding  ele- 
ments when  Brigham  assembles  things  destined  for 
College  girls.  And  you  know  we  are  always  glad  to 
have  you  come  here — to  compare,  to  shop  or  just 
to  look. 


MAKE  BRIGHAM'S  YOUR  MEETING  PLACE 
WHEN  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


WNar&mt 


TNADI    MARK 


"Sportsmen's  Headquarters** 


Golfer's  Opportunity 

— ♦— 

Smith  Special  Set 

for  beginners 

Consisting  of 
Adjustable      Handle,      Golf 
Bag,     choice    of    Driver    or 
Brassie,     Niblick,     Mid-Iron 

and  Putter,  a 
$21.00  value,  $10.50 


Smith  Special 
Dozen  Golf  Balk 

Including 

Silver  Kings,  Dunlop,  J.  H., 

Why  Not,  Pinehurst. 

$10.00  value,  $6.50  doz. 


Katherine  A.  Horan 


297  Bridge  St. 


Springfield 


A  Specialty  Shop 

for 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Moderate  Prices 


Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 


Candy 


Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 

Popcorn  for  the  Movies 


A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


LAMBIE'S 

We   specialize   in   the    following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls: 
Corsets, 

Silk  Underwear, 

Blouses,  Silks, 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

Draperies,  Coats 

and  Suits 

Agents  far 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J*  E,  Lambie  &  Co, 


92  Main  Street 


When  you  want 

Birthday  Gifts 

or 

Bridge   Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

We  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
hand  directly  from  Japan  and  China 
including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,   China   and   Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton 

Telephone  1253-W 


For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 

FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 
Northampton,   Massachusetts 


College  Footwear 

of  Distinction 

Radio  Boots,  Galoshes 
G.  W.  Laythe  Shoe  Co. 

30-day  Credit  Accounts  Welcome 
Tel.  571-M  Next  to  Western  Union 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 

54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,  Butter,  Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 
Rugs 

and 
Draperies 

BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk     Lights,     Heaters,     Hot     Plates, 

Toasters,  Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair  Curlers,  Hair  Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

3  Main  Street 

Neylon-Dailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 

Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


PIPQT  NATIONAL  BANK 

rilWi     NORTHAMPTON 
The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


Julia  B.  Cahill 

NORTHAMPTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

219  Main  Street 

Announces  the  Readiness  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Showings 

of 

Millinery  Gowns  Coats  Blouses  Sweaters 

Chappie  Coats        Negligees        Corsets        Hosiery 

Graduate  Corsetieres 
Miss  Cahill  Miss  Drohan 

Your  Inspection  is  Cordially  Solicited 
Compliments   of 


TS 


Bon  Marchg 


is 


ACADEMY   OF    MUSIC 

The  Management  begs  to  announce  the  following  travelling  attractions  among  those  already 
booked  for  the  Season  of  1923-1924: — 

"THE  LAST  WARNING",  a  thriller  of  "THE  BAT"  type  on  October  25th; 
Mme.  Anna  Pavlowa  with  her  Ballet  Russe  will  be  the  next  attraction  on 
November  5th  after  which  Robert  Mantell  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  before  a  local  audience  in  Shakespearean  repertory.  Mr.  Mantell 's 
art  has  mellowed  and  his  individual  performances  are  of  a  very  high  order — 
his  Lear  being  especially  fine;  Raymond  Hitchock  in  "THE  OLD  SOAK"  the 
New  York  success  by  Don  Marquis  will  next  be  seen  followed  by  "HELEN 
OF  TROY"  and  Sir  Harry  Lauder. 

"THE  COVERED  WAGON"  with  a  special  orchestra  of  18  pieces  will  be 
shown  in  this  theatre  November  14-15-16  and  17th;  This  picture  is  booked  as 
a  regular  travelling  attraction,  carries  a  car  load  of  equipment  and  will  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  larger  cities. 


... 


The  Home  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes   Examined,   Glasses  Fitted 


Dehey   Optical    Laboratory 

Optometrists  &   Prescription  Opticians 

Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


CHILSON'S 

AUTO  TOP  SHOP 

WE   MAKE 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
CURTAINS 

CARPETS 

CUSHIONS  and 

Upholstery  of  Every  Description 

Telephone  1822 

34  Center  St.  Northampton 


Madam    LaFoe 


Specialists  in  care  of  the  Hair,  Scalp  and 
Face.  Expert  attention  is  given  to  the  in- 
dividual requirements  of  each  patron.  Per- 
manent Hair  Wave,  given  by  the  Frederics 
Method.  This  is  the  method  that  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  approval  from  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country,  and  produces  a 
beautiful  permanent  wave  that  water  will 
not   affect.     Make   your   appointment   early. 


269  Main  St. 


Telephone  954-M 


"The  Fruit  Farm" 

70  Grove  Street 

MRS.  M.  W.  GRAVES 

Afternoon     Lunches     3     to     5.30,    with 

sweet   cider  or  grape  juice. 

(Hot   Chocolate   in   Winter) 

' 'Brownies"   and    Sweet   Cider   on 

Hallowe  'en  if  reserved  in  advance. 

(No   deliveries.) 

Apples — Grapes 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 
Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 
Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CLARK'S  HAT  SHOP 

Successor  to 
MISS  LATTINVHiLE 

Exclusive    Millinery 


Hats  Remodelled 

at 
Reasonable  Prices 


Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 

FRANK  MTRNTKA 

15  Masonic  St.  Northampton 


Just  Say,  "Charge  It" 

Your  account   is  solicited  at  this  long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    fine 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You   can   rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  best 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,   Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1392  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


The  Arm-Chair 

Attractive  Rooms  for  Transient 

Guests 

Grill  and  Tea  House 


Phone   1289-M 


Have  Your 

SHOES  REPAIRED 

Reasonable 

at 

MIKE  MIENTKOS' 

7  Market   St.  Northampton 

Cash  Paid  Tor 

Slightly  Worn  Garments 


MRS.  TEAHAN 

73  Center  St. 


PAUL  E.  MARONEEY 


Ladies'  Tailor  and  Furrier 

Sport  Skirts,  made  to  order 

Ladies'  Garments  Remodelled 


209  Main  St. 


Tel.  1172-M 


CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 

Tel.  1041-W  160  Main  St. 

Visit 

MRS.  M.  S.  HARDIMAN 

Fine  Laundry 

and 

Dry  Cleaning  Parlors 


143  Main  Street 


Tel.  Con. 


Northampton 

Cash  Market 


Meats  and  Groceries 


19  Pleasant  Street 


We  Thank  You 

For 
Your  Patronage 

J.  J.  MORIARTY 


McOfaUuma 

department 

£>tore 


The 

Early 
History 
of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 
President  Emeritus 


NOTICE! 
The  National 

Shoe  Repairing 

18  Pleasant  Street 

All  work  promptly  done,  guaranteed 

Reasonable  Prices 

JOHN  MATE JA 


Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein 


Valaze    Beauty   Preparations    for    Cor- 
rective Treatment  of  the  Skin. 
Manicuring. 


Treatments  taken  by  appointment. 

16  Crafts  Avenue  Telephone  2262 


Milton  O.  Wickes 


Maker,  Collector  and  Repairer  of 
Fiddles,  Etc. 

Dealer  in 

Mandolins,  Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 

Buescher  Saxaphones  and  Accessories 


Plaza  Theatre  Building 
51  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 
Moving,     Storing,     Packing,     Shipping 
Long  distance  transfer  by  auto  truck 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  Tel.  413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 


TeL    168 


NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Tel.  96 

"You  Can  Depend  on  Our  Service" 

CLOSED  and  OPEN  CARS 

EDW.  SAEAZIN,  Prop. 


TAXI 


City    Taxi    Service 

Draper  Bldg.,  Northampton 


Bring  Your  Films  to 
Macy's    Photo    Shop 

31  State  Street 

for  excellent 

Developing  and  Printing 


Established  1893 


Spaulding  Sporting 
Goods 

Good  Study 
Lamps 

Victor 
Victrolas  &  Records 

Pressing  Irons, 

— ♦- 

Curlers,  Etc. 

New  Records  Every  Friday 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

-•- 

Additions  to  College  Life 

T.  A.  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 

Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co.  j 

PHONE  80 

— ♦— 

College  Taxi  Co. 

Wm.   G.   MAHAE,  Mgr. 

QperrRUPM 

-♦- 

/Boston  Fruit  StoreV 

Taxi 

Touring  Car 

//                             M.  GIUFFRE  &  CO.                            |X 

U         Tel  370                235  Main  Sreet         Q     j 
g        NORTHAMPTON,    ::    MASS.        fj 

Limousine 
SERVICE 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 

— ♦— 
Office:  188  Main  St.          Northampton 

JLjPj 

WIIMIIMnMnWDMIIWIMUMUMlMUMlwi^ 

The  Mary  Marguerite 

Service  Taxi  Co. 

Tea  Room  &  Food  Shop 

W.  G.  GARDNER,  Prop.                      | 

Luncheon,  Tea  &   Supper 

21  STATE  ST. 

Coffee  House 

Taxi,  Touring  Car              | 
Limousine  Service               ; 

TELEPHONE  850 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea,  Supper 

40    STATE    ST. 

j 

259  Main  St.                                  Northampton  f 

CENTRAL  GROCERY 

M.  H.  KEACH 

J.  F.  WELLS,  Prop. 
I  Tel.  1554 — 1553                    Northampton 

Students'  Goods  Packed,  Moved,  J 

-*- 

Shipped  and  Repaired 

Let  us  supply  food  for 

Trunks  Handled  and  Repaired 

your    parties 

Trunk  Keys  Furnished  and  Fitted 

— ♦- 

Telephone  1146-M 

Nearest  the  College. 

53  West  Street                              Northampton 

THE 

T.  H.  RYAN                                      J.  F.  KILEY  ! 

College  Stubto 

for 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Modern  Photography 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish  J 

When  Daylight  Fails 

41  MAIN  STKEET                     ' 

I    Should    you    get    disappointed    to   have    your 
1    photo    taken?       "Certainly    Not".     We    have 
Modern   Artificial   Lighting    Devices,    same 
used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

Telephone  1120 
Northampton                                   Mass  | 

The  People's  Laundry 

HAIR   DRESSING 

LIZOTTE  &  CONDON,  Props. 
L.  F.  LIZOTTE,  Mgr. 

— 4— 
'  *  Quality  and  Service ' '            ! 

Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 
of  the 

Schultz  Brandh  at  Plymouth  Inn. 

-4— 

25  Court  St.                    'Phone  1688-W  J 
Northampton,  Mass. 

j  74  State  St.                                  Tel.  581 

ERIC  STAHLBERG,  STUDIO 


Do  you  want  snappy,  stylish  footwear 
at  a  moderate  price?    We  carry  an 
extensive  line  of  college  foot- 
wear priced  at 

$5.95,  $6.95,  $7.65 


LAMONTAGNE  BOOT  SHOP 

21  Pleasant  St.  Near  Post  Office 

NOBLE  &  FLYNN 

DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 


We  solicit  your  Patronage 


Okeh 

Phonograph  Records 

The  New  Band 

and  Song  Numbers 

GEO.  F.  HARLOW 

6  Court  Street 
Northampton  Mass. 


The  Draper 


Northampton's    Leading    Hotel 
Wm.  M.  KIMBALL,  Proprietor 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Northampton,  Man. 

T.  LEE 


LAUNDRY 


28  Masonic  Street 


Ridge  Shop 

Hats 
Ladies'  Sport  Wear 


243  Main  St. 


Northampton 


WISWELL 


THE  DRUGGIST 


Main  St. 


Northampton 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An   all-year  guest  house  and   tea-room 

Breakfact  8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea   3.00-5.30 

Dinner   6.00-7.30 

Night  Lunches  8.30-9.30 

MRS.  M.  V.   BUBGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 

and 

Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 
Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

169  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 


For  Silks 

Visit 

Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


25  Main  St. 


2nd  Floor 


Compliment  Your  Friends    j 

with  Flowers — A  gift  of  flowers  is  j 
a  compliment  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 


Butler  &.  Ullman 


Compliments  of 


Highway  Qarage 


Near  Post  Office 


Pleasant  Street 


Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

" Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 
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EDITORIAL 


Reformers  have  always  been  pestering 
the  world  about  one  thing  or  another. 
Frequently  one  can  admire  their  devo- 
tion, but  oftener  one  is  forced  to  admit 
that  they  have  adopted  a  perverted 
point  of  view.  In  the  latter  case,  one 
can  only  sigh,  Another  stock  of  idealism 
wasted,  alas,  through  misconception  of 
the  root  of  the  generation's  evils! 

In  a  public  high  school  of  our 
acquaintance  there  taught  some  years 
ago  a  young  college  graduate.  He  was 
an  idealist.  We  think  that  perhaps  he 
was  a  recent  college  graduate.  It  was 
one  of  his  duties  to  preside  over  a  room 
of  thirty-nine  little  girls,  of  ages  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen.    At  the  end 


of  the  first  week  of  school  he  addressed 
the  room  in  the  five-minute  interval 
allotted  for  taking  attendance. 

He  told  the  thirty-nine  that  it  had 
been  his  constant  observation  that  girls 
and  even  women  devote  much  time  to 
talking,  but  that  he  had  never  heard  or 
overheard  one  of  them  speaking  about 
anything  of  real  value.  ' '  If  they  would 
only  spend  their  time  in  talking  about 
art  and  literature  and  politics  instead 
of  clothes,"  he  exclaimed,  "they  could 
contribute  more  to  the  culture  of  the 
race  than  even  men  do!"  The  little 
girls  giggled  apprehensively. 

"There  are  thirty-nine  of  you,"  he 
went  on,  "so  that  if  each  of  you  gave 
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one  cent  a  month,  this  room  could  sub- 
ibe  to  a  newspaper.  Then  every  day 
in  this  period  of  five  minutes,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  we  can  dis- 
cus two  topics  of  interest  which  I  will 
write  on  the  blackboard  each  morning." 

Perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  idea  ap- 
pealed to  the  little  girls;  at  any  rate, 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  cents  was  collect- 
ed. The  teacher  added  a  nickel,  and 
the  newspaper  appeared.  We  think  the 
room  discussed  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Public  opinion,  in  the  person  of  boys 
and  girls  in  other  rooms,  was  skeptical; 
but  the  thirty-nine  seemed  firmly  con- 
verted to  the  higher  culture. 

A  week  or  so  later,  the  teacher  at- 
tempted a  second  reform.  He  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  the  thirty-nine  would 
reach  the  hall  faster  when  the  bell  rang, 
if  they  marched  out  systematically,  in- 
stead of  rushing  helter-skelter. 

"Suppose  I  count"  he  said.  "On 
on  e,  you  will  rise  at  the  left  of  your 
chairs;  on  two,  right-about-face:  on 
three^  each  aisle  will  march  in  turn  to 
the  rear  of  the  room,  and  so  to  the 
door." 

This  suggestion  was  greeted  with 
vague  disapproval,  but  the  system  was 
applied.  A  prolonged  rehearsal  proved 
necessary,  for  what  was  the  use  of  a 
system  unless  everyone  carried  it  out 
with  precision?  Even  the  third  and 
fourth  days  saw  false  starts,  and  petu- 
lant repetitions.  Public  opinion  this 
time,  gathered  jeering  outside  the  glass 
door  (to  prove  that  one  could  leave  a 
room  faster  by  the  helter-skelter  meth- 
od), was  triumphant.  Several  little 
girls  flatly  declined  to  march. 

In  despair,  the  teacher  faced  the 
room. 


"Now  vote  honestly,"  he  said, 
"Would  you  rather  march  out  in  order 
and  quietly,  or  rush  out?" 

"Rush  out!"  shouted  the  thirty-nine 
with  one  voice. 

The  young  man  gave  up  the  struggle. 
At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  paper  expired.  No  one 
urged  renewing  it.  The  five  minutes 
allotted  for  taking  attendance  were 
filled,  as  before,  with  whispered,  care- 
free babble  about  clothes,  and  other 
feminine  interests.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution slid  into  oblivion. 

We  find  no  moral — only  tears  for  the 
embittering  attainment  of  this  second 
Paracelsus.  We  are  sad  that  his  blind- 
ness led  his  enthusiasm  astray. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  small-talk,  which  undeniably 
are  many.  To  descant  to  one's  friends 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  more  than  fruitless;  it  is 
rude.  If  one's  friends  already  are  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  one  can  do  them 
no  good ;  if  they  are  not  informed, 
doubtless  they  have  elected  to  be  ignor- 
ant. Knowledge  of  literature  in  any 
quantity  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  no 
longer  socially  correct  to  quote  poetry, 
even  inaccurately,  except  in  set 
speeches.  And  suppose  you  were  to 
mention  Desdemona  to  some  one  who 
had  never  heard  of  her — what  a  faux 
pas!  We  have  never  discovered  a 
method  for  retrieving  so  fatal  a  blunder. 
Of  scandals  culled  from  the  lives  of  the 
major  poets,  one  may  talk  guardedly; 
they  are  the  real  contribution  of  litera- 
ture to  the  modern  world.  But  in  un- 
defiled  small-talk  one  can  never  go 
wrong — clothes,  food,  the  movies,  and 
personal  gossip  build  polite  bridges  over 
manv  chasms. 
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Nor    did     that     teacher,     apparently, 

understand  how  little  it  profits  anyone 
to  march  when  t  ho  rest  of  the  world 

rushes.     We  doubt   not  that   he  lived  by 
the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise, 


and  so  confused   the  iggne,     Hushing  is 

exciting,   being  competitive;   and   how 

can   one   who  docs   not    rush    prove   that 

he   is  qualified   to   rash,  and  abstain! 
purely  on  principle  1 


REALIZATION 
Ruth  McBarron 

You  showed  me  first  your  wind-tossed  hair, 
An  elf  had  blown  a  red  leaf  there. 
Your  golden  mermaid's  eyes  were  fair — 
So  when  I  found  your  leaden  soul, 
I  did  not  care. 


J 


WILES  OF  THE  CHINESE  MASON 

Anne  Cochran 


Of  course  we  have  Masons  in  America. 
They  give  balls  and  picnics,  attend  each 
other's  funerals,  and  march  in  our 
Fourth  of  July  parades  clad  in  white 
duck  trousers,  and  looking  very  sheep- 
Mi.  But  if  you  feel  that  you  know 
these,  even  if  you  are  a  thirty-third 
pee  Mason  yourself  (which,  gentle 
reader,  you  never  will  be),  do  not  sit 
back  with  the  idea  that  this  article  holds 
nothing  for  you,  for  "as  far  as  the  East 
is  from  the  West",  so  far  is  the  Chinese 
mason  from  the  American  Mason. 

The  Chinese  mason  gives  no  balls  or 
picnics,  marches  in  no  Fourth  of  July 
parades,  and  as  for  his  trousers — but 
modesty  bids  me  to  forbear.  In  fact  the 
only  distinguishing  thing  about  the 
Chinese  mason  is  his  large  and  artistic 
vocabulary,  a  vocabulary  surprising  in 
its  scope,  vigor,  and  color.  It  is,  to  be 
frank,  such  an  unusual  vocabulary  that 
when  once  acquired  it  can  never  be 
forgot,  and.  like  murder  "will  out",  in 
moments  of  excitement.  In  this  respect 
the  maxim,  "Once  a  mason,  always  a 
mason",  holds.  Indeed  we  had  a  cook 
once  who  was  a  reformed  mason,  who 
in  spite  of  his  domestication  and  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  his  soda  biscuits,  still 
had  such  a  command  of  pleasing  and 
lurid  epithets  that  he  drove  the  Amah 
to  hysterics  and  threats  of  suicide  on 
the  average  of  once  a  week. 

And  as  it  is  chronic,  so  it  is  con- 
tagious. I  remember  one  brief  but  bliss- 
ful week  my  brothers  and  I  spent  watch- 
ing some  members  of  the  masonic  broth- 
erhood erect  a  wTall  in  the  back  yard. 


At  first  our  father  approved  of  the  plan, 
hoping  it  would  teach  us  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  help  us  feel  the  "beat  of  the 
great  heart  of  toil",  but  when  we  re- 
marked to  the  cook  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  donkey,  asked  the  coolie  if  he 
thought  it  wTas  going  to  rain  (thereby 
implying  that  he  wras  related  to  a 
turtle),  and  called  the  Amah  a  "rotten 
egg  forgetful  of  the  eight  virtues",  we 
were  forbidden  any  further  intercourse 
with  the  sacred  order. 

But  my  father,  being  both  a  minister 
and  a  missionary,  felt  that  not  only  in 
the  hereafter  was  there  hope  for  the 
mason,  but  that  even  in  the  present 
world  was  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
encourage  any  ray  of  light  that  might 
be  seen  to  flicker  in  the  hardened  ma- 
sonic breast.  Therefore  when  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
boy's  school  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
dormitory,  my  father  turned  aside  from 
the  swift  and  skillful  Ling  Po  brick- 
layers who  had  always  before  been  our 
standbys  in  architectural  matters,  and 
decided  to  encourage  local  talent.  In 
this  he  showed  that  true  courage  which 
so  few  have  in  this  pampered  age,  the 
courage  wmich  proves  that  some  are  in- 
deed left  who  might  "dare  to  be 
Daniels". 

The  first  enemy  to  be  overcome  was 
Ma  Sen.  (which  being  interpreted 
means  Horse  the  Third),  the  thirty- 
third  degree  mason  of  our  humble  town. 
Ma  Sen  was  red  faced  and  black  of 
teeth;  upon  his  greasy,  flowing  locks 
which  left  their  dingy  imprint  on  the 
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collar  and  shoulders  of  his  plum  colored 
putside  coat,  he  wore  a  cap  much  re- 
lembling  the  drowned  rat,  Rogue  Rider- 
hood's  treasure.  Upon  his  lank  form 
■rare  slung  his  unbuttoned  clothes,  in- 
teeurely  anchored  by  a  Long-suffering 
sash,  from  his  stocking-less  feel  flapped 
his  down-trodden  shoes,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  alluring  habit  of  snapping  his 
pro-inch  finger-nails  during  a  business 
Interview. 

It  was  not  these  physical  adornments, 
however  (they  being  quite  common 
among  gentleman  of  his  class),  but  cer- 
tain mental  eccentricities  which  made 
him  a  factor  to  be  regarded  not  only 
with  Christian  charity  but  with  a  large 
and  varied  degree  of  diplomatic  skill. 
Indeed  it  was  the  possession  of  these 
alluring  qualities  which  gave  the  un- 
official cognomen  of  the  "oily  rascal" 
among  certain  members  of  the  station. 

It  was  with  much  courage  therefore 
but  little  faith  that  my  father  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Ma  Sen,  and 
after  many  weeks  of  deep  laid  plot  and 
counter  plot,  succeeeded  in  drawing  up 
the  plan  for  the  new  dormitories. 

With  surprisingly  little  delay  after 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  in  fact  after 
the  lapse  of  only  two  or  three  months, 
the  foundations  wrere  laid  and  the  work 
might  be  said  to  be  well  on  its  wTay.  Ma 
Sen  wrandered  over  the  premises  with 
the  air  of  a  guardian  angel,  viewing 
with  pure  delight  the  mixing  of  mortar, 
the  carrying  of  stone,  and  those  who, 
weary  with  exertion,  squatted  beside 
their  tools  allowing  themselves  the  re- 
laxation of  a  fifteen  minute  smoke  and 
chat  between  every  half  hour  of  con- 
centrated labor. 

But  in  spite  of  this  cheerful  presence, 
my  father  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
careful  eye  on  the  proceeding,   so  all 


went  well  until  he  was  forced  to  | 
an    inn  icpected   week-end   at    Nanking, 
and  the  eager  builders  hurriedly  put  in 
all  the  \\ Indows  upside-down  as  a  pi 

ant   surprise   for  his   [•(•turn. 

At  firsl  Ma  Sen  was  inclined  to  take 
the  mistake  Lightly,  Saying  that   it  would 

be  perfectly  possible  tor  the  little  boys 
to  go  outdoors  and  climb  a  ladd(  ■  • 
time  they    fell    the   need   of  opening  or 
shutting  a   window,  but    my   father  was 
firm,  and  in  due  time  the  mistake 
rectified. 

After  this,  however,  the  masons  felt 
that  my  father  had  lost  confidence  in 
them,  and  they  decided  to  curry  his 
favor  by  unusual  attention  as  soon  as 
opportunity  might  present  itself.  There- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
when  it  came  time  to  think  about  a 
second  story,  the  masons  generously 
complimented  the  first  story  by  throw- 
ing in  an  extra  foot,  just  to  show  my 
father  that  in  spite  of  recent  misunder- 
standings they  were  willing  to  forgive 
and  forget.  My  poor  father  did  not 
notice  this  thoughtful  little  addition, 
for  even  he,  watchful  overseer  though 
he  may  have  been,  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  go  out  with  a  footrule  and 
measure  every  inch  of  progress  before 
subsequent  stones  were  allowed  to  be 
added.  So  the  coy  little  gift  remained 
blushing  and  unseen,  until  it  came  time 
to  built  the  stairs,  wdien,  woeful  day,  it 
was  found  that  they  missed  the  second 
story  by  a  foot. 

Even  the  Oily  Rascal  did  not  feel  it 
possible  to  suggest  that  the  little  boys 
leap  the  offending  foot  every  time  they 
felt  inclined  to  ascend  or  descend,  but 
the  wdiole  affair  was  so  distasteful  to 
him  that  he  wTas  forced  to  seek  freedom 
from  this  world's  cares  in  his  cups, 
which  is  never  wise.    Indeed  his  wisdom 
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M  tar  forsook  him  that,  when  he  had 
died  the  pinnacle  of  happiness,  he 
nit  called  upon,  standing  before  our 
front  gate,  to  make  loud  remarks  about 
mv  father's  ancestors  which  must  have 
made  that  staid  company  of  deacons 
and  elders  turn  over  in  their  graves. 
a  crowd  collected,  for  the 
.hulary  of  a  mason  when  drunken  is 
a  tiling  no  one  can  afford  to  miss,  and 
my  father  was  forced  to  go  out  and 
break  up  the  devout  assemblage.  He  re- 
torned  vowing  certain  holy  vows  con- 
eerning  home  talent  and  the  masonic 
order,  and  patiently  sat  down  to  work 
out  a  plan  by  which  a  pair  of  stairs  may 
be  made  a  foot  higher  without  occupy- 
ing any  more  floor  space. 

At  last,  however,  even  the  roof  was 
achieved,  and  Ma  Sen  had  spent  many 
days  erecting  two  very  beautiful,  highly 
decorated  chimneys,  when  my  father 
performed  the  ancient  rite  of  climbing 
the  scaffold  to  drop  a  brick  down  the 
flues  to  see  if  they  were  straight  enough 
to  draw.  But  alas,  he  was  not  able  to 
drop  the  brick  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  were  no  flues.  At  this  my 
father  became  discouraged.  What,  he 
remarked  bitterly,  was  the  use  of  a 
chimney  if  it  contained  no  flue? 

Ma  Sen  was  greatly  hurt  in  that  he 
angered  the  foreign  gentleman,  but  felt 
tli at  he  himself  was  amply  justified  in 
his  action  and  was  injured  though  in- 
nocent. He  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  these 
careless  Ling  Po  bricklayers  had  for 
many  years  deceived  the  foreign  gentle- 
man by  building  these  chimneys  hollow, 
but  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  such 
base  deceit;  he  had  built  his  chimneys 
solid,  feeling  sure  they  would  prove 
stronger  so. 

It  did  not  take  more  than  two  months 
to  remove  the  chimneys  and  rebuild 
them,  and  my  father  was  quite  resigned 


when  he  found  a  shy  little  beam  wander- 
ing through  one,  and  it  had  to  be  torn 
down,  the  beam  removed,  and  the  whole 
rebuilt. 

And  now  at  last  all  was  finished. 
Complete  in  all  its  glory  the  edifice 
stood  before  us.  Ma  Sen  spent  many  a 
blissful  forenoon  standing  in  rapt  con- 
templation of  his  work.  Even  the  Ling 
Po  varnish  was  dry,  and  my  father  had 
begun  to  take  steps  about  ordering  the 
caterer  for  the  house-warming. 

One  peaceful  afternoon  there  sud- 
denly burst  forth  in  the  street  the  sound 
of  the  harp,  sackbut,  psaltry,  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  music,  the  shout  of 
small  boys,  the  bark  of  dogs,  the 
trampling  of  many  feet  and  other  indi- 
cations of  some  great  excitement.  Over- 
come, we  ran  to  the  front  gate,  pant- 
ingly  eager  to  discover  whether  this 
burst  of  harmony  was  for  a  wedding  or 
for  a  funeral.  What  an  astounding 
sight  met  our  eyes ! 

In  the  lead  was  the  Band!  Then 
four  men  bearing  a  huge  magenta  board 
trimmed  with  flaming  gold  upon  which 
were  emblazoned  many  crimson  char- 
acters. Beside  this  astounding  emblem 
walked  Ma  Sen,  shaven  and  almost 
washed,  and  beaming  with  joyful 
smiles,  and  behind  him  paraded  all  the 
masons  who  had  so  diligently  labored 
upon  that  monument  of  architecture. 

With  great  pomp,  ceremony,  and  a 
most  Hellish  din  did  the  impressive  pro- 
cession progress  through  the  front 
gate,  pausing  only  when  it  reached  the 
house  steps,  where  the  band  gave  us  a 
selection  about  as  well  calculated  to 
tickle  the  Western  ear  as  the  gentle 
accents  of  the  old-fashioned  buzz-saw. 

My  father  came  out,  bowing  and  over- 
come by  these  attentions,  and  Ma  Sen 
stepping    proudly    forward,    presented 
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the  board  with  an  oration  second  only 

to    Antony's   over   the   dead   body   of 

i  M-.  Many  had  been  the  boards, 
scrolls,  and  illuminations  received  by 
in\  father  on  the  completion  of  the 
house,  many  indeed,  considering  that  to 
every  one  presenting  a  board  etiquette 
demanded  that  a  feast  should  be  given, 
but  none  other  had  been  presented  with 
the  "costly  pomp  and  antique  pagent- 
ry"  of  this  gift  of  the  masonic  brother- 
hood. 

When  all  had  gone  my  father  looked 
with  misgiving  upon  the  list  of  present- 
ers of  the  board,  and  groaned  as  his 
fears  were  realized.  Yes,  there  they 
were,  fifty  names, — every  coolie  who 
had  so  much  as  carried  a  pail  of  water 
towards  the  building  of  that  edifice,  had 
a  signature  upon  that  board. 

And  so  they  wrere  all  invited  to  a 
tasty  feast  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
joyous  company,  for,  as  my  father  ex- 


prooocd   it.  you  can't   mix  the  masons. 

And  now.  dear  friends,  tin-  .story  is 
over!  1  he  hou>e  having  been  success- 
fully erected,  it  would  seem  unkind  of 
me  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  chim- 
neys smoked,  the  carpentering  showed 
an  erratic  tendency  to  fall  apart  when 
under  any  responsibility,  and  that  the 
ceilings  all  fell  within  the  first  three 
weeks.  Such  a  revelation  of  the  innate 
weaknesses  of  Ma  Sen's  achievement 
would,  I  feel,  be  unkind  and  unneces- 
sary, and  so  I  merely  permit  myself  to 
end  with  this  warning  to  the  innocent. 

Do  not  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
Chinese  mason  unless  you  have  the 
''wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  dove",  and  even  if  you  do 
have  these  peculiar  qualities,  do  not  let 
yourself  enter  negotiations  with  him  un- 
til you  are  ready  to  "see  the  work  you 
gave  your  life  to  broken,  and  stoop  and 
build  it  up  with  worn  out  tools". 


THE   EARRING 

Jane  B.  Walden 


John  Thorn  sat  at  a  dim  little  table 
in  b  secluded  corner  of  the  hotel  dining- 
room,  awaiting  his  dinner  menu.  It 
Beemed  pleasant  to  have  left  town  for 
a  ie\\  days,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
first  game  of  golf  after  the  long  winter, 
and  to  the  congenial  society  of  chosen 
friends.  It  was  too  bad  that  Molly 
wasn't  there  to  share  the  fun,  but  she 
had  only  herself  to  blame  for  that.  He 
idly  contemplated  a  tall  glass  of  lemon- 
ade that  stood  on  the  table  next  his. 
Two  great,  globular  cherries  floated 
near  its  surface,  successfully  evading  a 
spoon  that  sought  to  reach  them.  The 
spoon  was  held  in  smooth  fingers,  and 
above  the  glass  bent  a  sleek,  black  head. 
Just  visible,  pendant  from  invisible  ears 
and  oddly  like  the  cherries,  were  ear- 
rings of  scarlet  enamel,  little  balls  that 
swung  to  and  fro.  They  caught  his  at- 
tention. Then  a  waiter  brought  the 
menu,  and  scarcely  had  he  run  through 
it  and  given  his  order,  when  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  he  glimpsed  a  round, 
red  object  rolling  sportively  towards 
him  across  the  polished  floor. 

His  first  sensation  was  one  of  amuse- 
ment, but  when  the  little  scarlet  sphere 
proceeded  to  settle  complacently  against 
his  foot,  he  began  to  realize  that  its 
course  must  have  been  intentional.  For 
a  moment  it  riveted  his  gaze,  fascinat- 
ed him,  like  a  bomb  that  was  about  to 
explode. 

1  'Why  not?"  he   thought. 
He  needed  amusement ;  and  besides, 
"the  crowd"  had  changed  the  date  of 
their  arrival.     He  would  have  several 


comparatively  uninteresting  days 
ahead,  unless  he  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  The  earring  was  lying 
there  in  its  smooth  rotundity,  an  oppor- 
tunity in  miniature  ...  he  couldn't 
completely  disregard  it! 

Slowly  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up, 
at  the  same  time  carefully  allowing  his 
gaze  to  wander  across  to  the  table  from 
which  it  had  come.  The  girl  was  smil- 
ing broadly,  there  was  a  mischievous 
light  in  her  large  gray  eyes,  and  her 
generous  mouth  curled  whimsically  at 
the  corners.  He  had  a  suspicion  that 
she  might  be  laughing  at  him,  at  his 
hesitancy.  An  elderly  person  sat  op- 
posite her  whose  attention  had  been 
distracted  for  the  moment,  an  aunt,  or 
some  more  or  less  negligible  relative. 
The  girl,  he  noticed,  wore  a  heavy  silk 
scarf,  embroidered  with  scarlet  peonies, 
that  blazed  out  in  contrast  to  her 
smooth  black  hair.  Her  whole  appear- 
ance was  striking  and  unusual.  He 
smiled  a  cordial  response,  and  carefully 
concealing  the  earring  in  a  vest  pocket, 
he  turned  to  the  excellent  dinner  that 
the  waiter  was  arranging  before  him. 

John  enjoyed  his  dinner  immensely. 
He  was  both  flattered  and  excited,  and 
expectancy  sharpened  his  appetite.  He 
had  received  covert  notes  before,  but 
never  from  a  girl  like  this.  He  felt 
extremely  daring,  and  above  all  he  had 
a  sense  that  he  was  definitely  defying 
Molly. 

Molly  was  his  wife,  and  she  had  been 
ridiculous  about  refusing  to  come  to 
Westchester  with  him  for  a  couple  of 
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weeks.  They  had  had  their  first  serious 
misunderstanding.  she  had  insisted 
that  she  couldn't  Leave  the  baby  in  town 
alone.  This,  John  felt,  was  absurd, 
since  they  had  a  capable  nurse,  and 
would  have  been  within  easy  reach  of 
the  telephone  at  any  moment.  Secondly, 
and  this  John  suspected  of  being  the 
real  reason,  she  did  not  approve  of  "the 
crowd".  She  even  accused  him  of  play- 
ing for  too  high  stakes,  and  of  drinking 
too  much  when  he  was  with  them.  He 
couldn't  understand  her  point  of  view 
at  all.  The  hurt  look  in  her  blue  eyes 
when  he  left  the  house  without  kissing 
her  good-by  pursued  him  still,  although 
he  put  it  persistently  aside.  Subcon- 
sciously he  felt  a  desire  to  assert  him- 
self, to  "show"  Molly.  He  knew  other 
men  who  "gave  up  the  club  because  she 
asked  me  to",  and  he  told  himself  that 
he  secretly  looked  dowrn  on  that  sort  of 
thing. 

And  here  was  this  matter  of  the  ear- 
ring ;  it  had  its  possibilities.  He  pinched 
the  little  globe  where  it  reposed  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  turned  to  discover  that 
its  smiling  donor  had  left  her  table. 
Hastily  finishing  his  coffee,  he  wTent  to 
search  for  her  among  the  groups  scat- 
tered about  the  piazzas  overlooking  the 
links.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  sum- 
mer crowd  to  gather;  the  golf  course 
was  still  rough  and  the  bathing  chilly. 
There  was  a  mere  handful  of  wreek-end 
guests. 

After  ten  minutes  of  wasted  effort, 
John  decided  that  she  must  have  been 
childishly  amusing  herself,  and  now 
wished  to  avoid  him.  He  wTas  about  to 
retire  for  a  solitary  smoke,  wdien  he  dis- 
covered her.  She  wTas  sitting  by  herself, 
not  far  from  him,  on  the  terrace.  Her 
knees  were  crossed,  and  her  long,  smooth 
hands  were  clasped  about  them.  He 
noticed    how   intense   she   was,    as   she 


gazed  ii\((ll\  .it  th<   great,  diver  moon. 

She  heard   his  approach   and  jumped   1" 

her  feet,  facing  him  and  laughing,  al- 
most with  embarrassment,  he  thou 
"  Foil  're  Mr.  Thorn,  an  n  't  3  on  .'"  she 

asked. 

'Why   yes,   how   did   you  know?" 

"The  register,  of  course.    At  dinner 

I  couldn't  resist  rolling  my  earring  at 
you.  It  fell  off,  and  then  it  was  BO 
to  give  it  a  little  kick.  Your  express!  D 
was  extremely  funny  when  it  reached 
you.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing!"   Her  laugh   was   genuine   now. 

"You're  a  southerner,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  smiled,  seating  herself 
once  more,  "I'm  Trix  Devereau.  and 
I'm  here  recuperating  from  my  winter 
in  Louisville  and  Washington.  It's 
fearfully  boring!  The  Gwynnes,  my 
friends,  don't  arrive  till  tomorrow 
night." 

"I'm  killing  time,  too,"  he  said. 

"Let's  kill  it  together!"  she  suggest- 
ed eagerly.  "We'll  wTring  its  neck  and 
chop  its  head  off." 

John  drew  up  a  chair  and  offered  her 
a  cigarette. 

"Do  you  ride?"  she  asked  him. 

1 '  I  haven 't  for  a  year, ' '  he  explained, 
"but  I'd  intended  to,  when  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  gathered.  How  about  riding 
with  me  in  the  morning?  Would  your 
aunt  understand?" 

"Oh,  she  isn't  my  aunt,  and  she's 
used  to  my  wild  ways.  I'll  tell  her  I 
met  you  in  Washington  last  winter. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  gallop  before 
breakfast?" 

He  whistled. 

"Before  breakfast!" 

"Oh,  I  often  start  out  at  six;  it's 
much  the  coolest  time  to  ride  and  we  can 
get  back  early  enough  to  play  eighteen 
holes  comfortably  before  lunch." 
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"Pine!"  John  responded  enthusi- 
astically, but  he  made  a  few  mental  res- 
Thia  explained  the  tense 
energy  of  her  body,  the  warm  glow  in 
her  face,  she  made  him  i'eel  a  little 
breathh  as, 

"There  are  some  good  jumps,"  she 
was  saying,  over  by  the  woods.  We 
might  take  them  as  we  come  back.  I've 
been  dying  for  somebody  to  try  them 
with  me;  jumping  isn't  very  safe  when 
you're   alone." 

"You're  horribly  energetic  for  a 
southerner,"  he  interrupted. 

She  broke  into  her  delightful,  infec- 
tious laugh. 

'  I  know  it!  If  I'm  not  doing  some- 
thing every  single  moment,  I  get  fright- 
fully restless.  It's  great  of  you  to  step 
in  and  offer  to  play  with  me!"  she 
beamed. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  he  said,  "I've 
been  wanting  a  companion;  I'll  do  any- 
thing and  everything  you  suggest.  You 
can't  wear  me  out!"  But  secretly  he 
had  his  misgivings. 

At  five-thirty  the  next  morning  there 
came  a  violent  attack  on  his  door.  He 
moaned  and  turned  over. 

"Yes,  Charles,"  he  mumbled,  and 
then  he  remembered  .  .  .  the  earring 
.  .  .  the  southern  girl  .  .  .  the  horseback 
ride  .  .  .  With  a  supreme  effort  he  tore 
himself  from  his  comfortable  bed,  and 
blinked  sleepily  at  the  sunrise.  It  might 
at  least  have  rained.  That  d  .  .  .  n  ear- 
ring! He  stumbled  over  to  where  his 
vest  hung  limply  on  a  chair,  and  ex- 
tracted the  little  ball  from  the  pocket. 
It  appeared  as  plump  and  rosy  as  ever, 
"smug",  he  called  it.  He  regarded  it 
crossly,  and  enshrined  it  in  the  ash-tray 
on  his  dresser. 

But  later  when  he  surveyed  his  figure 
before  the  mirror,  he  began  to  feel  de- 
cidedly more  optimistic.    He  looked  well 


in  riding-clothes,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
gallop  with  the  girl  was  distinctly 
pleasant. 

They  started  in  high  spirits,  and  after 
a  long  ride,  they  took  the  jumps  twice, 
circling  back  each  time.  John,  when 
the  ordeal  was  over,  hoped  to  relax  his 
tense  muscles  in  a  comfortable  trot  along 
the  homeward  road.  Suddenly  his  com- 
panion shot  by  him,  flinging  a  chal- 
lenge over  her  shoulder  as  she  passed. 

"I'll  race  you  back!"  she  called,  and 
he  was  forced  to  follow. 

In  front  of  the  stables  she  dismount- 
ed, scarcely  touching  his  outstretched 
hand.  Her  face  was  flushed  and 
radiant. 

A  vision  of  Molly  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  rose  up  before  John's  eyes; 
her  quiet,  sleepy  gaze  across  the  cozy 
breakfast  table,  her  soft,  feminine 
negligee.  He  looked  at  the  girl  and 
wondered. 

"  I  '11  join  you  shortly,  for  breakfast, ' ' 
he  said.     "I'll  change  first." 

He  had  a  feeling  that  if  he  didn't 
steam  some  of  the  stiffness  out  of  his 
aching  muscles  immediately,  he  might 
become  permanently  set  in  his  present 
uncomfortable  mould.  He  hadn't  real- 
ized how  long  it  was  since  he  had  ridden. 
An  hour  later,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
dining-room,  he  found  her  ravenously 
consuming  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon 
and  fragrant  coffee. 

"This  is  great!"  he  said.  "I  feel  as 
though  I  could  eat  a  barn ! ' ' 

"Oh  do  hurry!"  she  interrupted  ex- 
citedly, "I've  just  heard  from  the 
Gwynnes,  and  they  won 't  be  out  till  this 
evening.  I've  put  our  names  down  for 
the  tournament  that  is  being  played  to- 
day. If  we  drive  off  by  ten,  we  can  go 
in  for  it.  After  that  the  other  matches 
will  start.  You'd  enjoy  it,  wouldn't 
you?"  She  looked  at  him  appealingly. 
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"Great!"  lie  repeated,  but  his 
thoughts  were  of  his  weary  muscles. 

"You  finish  your  breakfast,  and  I'll 
see  about  the  clubs  and  the  caddi< 

She  swung  off  in   her  short   flannel 

skirt  and  loose  sweater,  with  a  quick, 
buoyant  step. 

They  played  eighteen  holes  in  tbe 
Horning,  and  then  played  eighteen 
more  "to  pass  the  time,"  and  John  be- 
came resigned  to  his  fate.  He  would 
have  enjoyed  it  immensely,  because  she 
was  an  excellent  player,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  ride.  His  sore  back  and 
shoulders  took  the  joy  out  of  life.  By 
evening  he  was  almost  disagreeable.  And 
then  Trix's  friends  arrived,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  accom- 
pany them  to  the  club. 

"John  enjoys  the  hectic  life  as  much 
as  I  do,"  she  explained.  "We've  had 
a  gorgeous  time!" 

He  liked  to  dance,  and  forgot  him- 
self for  a  while,  but  by  two  o'clock  he 
felt  jaded  and  heavy  with  sleep.  The 
girl  was  still  enthusiastic.  Dancing 
seemed  to  stimulate  her  like  champagne. 
Floating  along,  her  eyes  wide  and 
bright,  she  looked  almost  feverish. 

"We  might  motor  for  awhile,"  she 
suggested.  There  was  still  ardor  in  her 
tone. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he  went  to 
get  the  car.  The  miles  slipped  out  be- 
hind them,  with  the  smoothness  of  long, 
endless  ribbons,  and  then  they  began  to 
bump  over  soft,  red  things  that  were 
cherries  or  earrings.  John  realized 
that  he  was  going  to  sleep  at  the  wheel. 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  back,"  he 
said,  "I'm  growing  drowsy." 

"Oh  I'd  hoped  we'd  see  the  sunrise!" 
was  her  only  comment. 

When  she  parted  from  him  on  the 
stairs,  he  heard  her  voice,  far  away  and 
vague,  saying,  "Don't  forget  the  ride!" 


it  gave  him  a  sufficient  shock  to  make 

him     drag     his     slipping     consciousness 

back   to   a    waking   state    for   a   moment. 

"<)h  1  say,  not  before  breakfast  !"  he 

expostulated 

''Oh  no,  not  till  eight!"  Her  voice 
was  cheery. 

In  his  room  he  looked  at  his  watch 
on  the  bureau;  the  hands  stood  at  four. 
Vaguely  he  wondered  if  the  girl  ever 
slept  at  all,  if  she  were  ever  motionless 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  saw  the  ear- 
ring; it  looked  blatent  in  its  smooth, 
round  aggressiveness.  He  seized  upon 
it,  and  hurled  it  fiercely  across  the 
room.  Then  he  fell  into  his  bed,  and 
slept. 

The  second  day  was  a  repetition  of 
the  first.  He  rode  and  golfed  and 
played  tennis.  The  G Wynnes  were  com- 
panions worthy  of  the  energetic  Trix. 
After  his  third  set  of  tennis  he  decided 
that  something  would  have  to  happen; 
he  couldn't  stand  this  much  longer.  The 
strain  was  already  too  much  for  him.  If 
his  muscles  had  ached  yesterday,  today 
they  tortured  him.  Every  time  he 
straightened  out  his  back  he  felt  as 
though  the  flesh  were  being  torn  from 
his  bones;  and  he  was  dog-tired,  like  a 
runner. 

1 '  Of  course  you  '11  come  to  the  club  to- 
night ! ' '  said  her  voice  beside  him. 

"No,  I  .  .  ."  he  tried,  but  it  was 
futile. 

"The  Gwynnes  said  they  would  sure- 
ly count  on  you,  so  don't  worry  about 
that.    I'd  hoped  you'd  motor  me  out!" 

He  was  caught. 

The  evening  passed  slowly,  with  its 
succession  of  painful  sensations.  He 
tried  to  be  enthusiastic  and  failed. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  boisterous  group. 

"Trix  is  daring  us  all  to  go  swim- 
ming, but  we  won't  take  her  up,"  they 
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shouted     "She  Bays  you'll  do  it,  that 
you  have  more  aerve  than  the  whole 

So  he  had  to  go  Bwimming  in  the  icy 
rod     H  is  weary  body  refused  to  re- 

.   he   shivered    for  the   rest   of  the 
ning.     When,  eventually,  he  crawled 
into   bed,   he  was  still  shivering;  and 
then   his  car  began   to  ache. 

;  it  merely  annoyed  him,  then  it 
pricked  and  jabbed,  finally  it  became  ex- 
cruciating agony.  He  moaned  and 
Bned  and  rang  for  a  hot  water-bot- 
tle. He  Longed  for  Molly  to  lean  over 
his  bed,  and  gaze  at  him  with  that 
pained,  sympathetic  look  in  her  eyes. 
Ee  longed  for  his  comfortable  home.  He 
cursed  the  earring  .and  the  girl,  and  the 
cold  water,  and  most  of  all  he  cursed 
himself. 

At  last,  faint  and  pale,  the  day 
dawned,  and  after  a  while  the  pain  left 
him.     His  face  looked  haggard  in  the 


mirror.  From  below  came  a  cheery 
greeting.  On  the  terrace  he  saw  the 
girl  about  to  mount  her  horse.  Russell 
G wynne  was  escorting  her  this  morn- 
ing. Even  from  a  distance  John  could 
perceive  the  light  of  adventure  in  her 
eyes. 

He  swore  softly,  and  began  packing 
his  clothes. 

"I'm  leaving  on  the  eight  o'clock 
train,"  he  announced  to  the  bell-boy. 

"Do  you  want  dis  yere,  suh?" 

The  little  nigger  retrieved  a  ruddy 
sphere  from  the  corner  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  held  it  up  for  inspec- 
tion.    John  regarded  it  fiercely. 

"Throw  the  d  ...  n  thing  .  .  ."  he 
started,  but,  suddenly  changing  his 
mind,  he  reached  for  it,  and  stowed  it 
carefully  away  in  a  convenient  pocket. 

"I  think  I'll  take  that  home  to  my 
wife,"  he  said. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 


Clara  Williams 


There  were  six  o\  them  waiting  for 
the  trolley,  but  if  there  had  been  eight 
or  ten,  or  only  two  or  three  they  would 

■tve  looked  the  same.  A  winter  suit  or 
a  cloth  coat  with  an  imitation  fur  collar, 
maniteMlv  two  or  three  years  out  of 
date;  high  laced  shoes  with  slightly 
pointed  toes  and  medium  heels,  freshly 
■lined  and  quite  obviously  "Sun- 
day's''; dowdy  hats  with  faded  flowers 
set  squarely  above  pale  faces  and  tired 
eyes ;  the  mark  was  unmistakable ;  they 
were  the  grade  teachers  of  the  Clyde 
public  school  going  home  for  the  week- 
end. 

Miss  Peddle,  on  the  end,  leaned  over 
to  Miss  Price. 

"I  bought  a  mileage."  she  said.  "I 
remembered  what  you  said  and  I  figured 
it  up  last  night.  You  save  three  cents 
on  every  fifty  miles,  and  that  means  1 11 
make  nine  cents  a  month  or  a  dollar  and 
eight  cents  a  year,  and  that's  worth 
saving. ' ' 

Miss  Price 's  face  lit  with  the  ghost  of 
a  colorless  smile.  She  fingered  her 
purse  with  frayed  cotton  gloves. 

"I  discovered  that  a  year  ago.  Nellie 
Mattison — you  remember,  the  girl  who 
substituted  for  second  grade — told  me 
that,  and  I  thought — ." 

The  last  of  her  remark  was  lost  in 
the  clamor  of  an  approaching  trolley. 
Two  of  them  reached  for  their  suit- 
cases and  saying  hasty  good-byes,  got 
aboard.  The  other  four  settled  back  on 
the  seat  to  wait  the  ten  minutes  for  the 
car  going  in  the  other  direction.  Their 
faces  bore  that   look   of  tired  resigna- 


tion which  told  the  story  of  five  dreary 
days    of    teaching.       From     nine     until 

fonr,  and  sometimes  until  six  they  stood 
over  grades  of  forty  restless  pu]  Us.  \- 
tyrants  they   forced  these  uninterested 

children  through  the  dullness  of  "read- 
ing and  writing  and  arithmetic."  They 
corrected  blotted,  careless  papers;  they 
punished  and  they  petted;  they  v. 
lords  and  masters  over  subjects  who  did 
not  care ;  and  at  night  they  returned  to 
the  golden-oak  bed-rooms  of  the  local 
boarding  house.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  entirely  contented.  They  enjoyed 
their  little  taste  of  power  in  the  school- 
room, the  gossipy  suppers  at  the  board- 
ing house,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
week-end  at  their  colorless  homes. 

Miss  Peddle,  a  little  more  talkative 
than  the  others,  made  comments  on  the 
children  trooping  by. 

"See  that  boy,  Miss  Price?  That's 
Gerald  Dean.  You'll  have  him  next 
year,  and  I  warn  you,  you'll  have  your 
hands  full.  He's  the  worst  boy  I  ever 
had.  Mean,  that's  what  that  boy  is. 
As  Miss  Alford  says.  'I'd  rather  have 
anybody  in  my  grade  than  those  Dean 
children.  There's  something  about 
them—'  " 

Miss  Baldwin  interrupted,  "Here's 
the  car." 

Miss  Peddle  picked  up  her  straw 
suitcase  and  made  for  the  door,  continu- 
ing her  discourse  as  she  went. 

Once  in  the  car.  they  took  their  ac- 
customed places,  Miss  Peddle  and  Miss 
Baldwin;  Miss  Price  and  Miss  Lalley 
across  from  them,  "because  they  could 
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ride  backwards".  As  they  joggled 
along,  a  certain  amount  of  animation 
returned  to  their  faces.  The  glow  of 
Bomething  expected  somehow  never 
wore  off  from  these  week-ends.  The 
others  responded  to  Miss  Peddle's  gos- 
sip. They,  too,  commented  on  their 
pupils,  the  cut  in  salaries,  the  last 
teachers1  meeting,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
new  erasers.  Miss  Peddle  and  Miss 
Baldwin  got  off  at  the  first  stop.     Al- 

-:  enviously  the  others  watched 
them. 

"Awful  time  Miss  Peddle  has,"  Miss 
Lalley  observed.  "Mr.  Rose  — you 
know  the  banker  down  there — well  he 
rode  up  with  me  last  Sunday  night,  and 
he  said  her  mother  just  gets  worse  and 
worse,  and  all  the  time  she's  home  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  she  complains 


every  minute.  Imagine  it,  when  she 
goes  without   everything  for  her!" 

Unconsciously  she  fingered  her  xiew 
string  of  blue  glass  beads.  (She  had 
seen  them  at  a  bargain  the  week-end 
before,  and  had  felt  quite  extravagant 
when  she  had  bought  them.)  She 
thought  of  her  own  week-end.  To-night 
she  might  go  to  the  Movies  and  to-mor- 
row she'd  help  Mother  with  the  baking 
and  maybe  Laura,  her  youngest  sister 
and  the  pride  of  her  life,  would  let  her 
make  some  fudge  for  her  latest  young 
man.  Ah,  that  was  somewhat  better 
than  Miss  Peddle's  Saturday  and 
Sunday ! 

She  buttoned  her  coat  and  prepared 
to  alight. 

"Don't  forget  to  stop  and  call  if  you 
do  ride  back  on  Sunday,  will  you?", 
she  said.     "Well,  good-bye." 


NIGHT  PIECE 

Frances  Dorris 

What  is  it  stirring  there,  down  beside  the  river, 
In  the  long  still  hours  that  come  before  the  dawn  ? 
Surely  I  saw  the  parted  branches  quiver, 
Surely  here  a  twig  is  broken — follow  on! 

Dew  hangs  still  and  heavy  on  the  hedges, 

Dew  lies  grey  and  cold  upon  the  grass ; 

Stop !  What  path  leads  among  those  rocky  ledges  1 

Can  these  be  footprints  where  we  pass  ? 

Follow !  Follow !  For  down  beside  the  river 
He  comes  to  drink,  the  goat  god,  Pan,  before  the  night  is  gone; 
Break  through  dripping  hedges,  in  the  forest  deeper, 
Hasten,  the  dawn  comes  swiftly — follow  on ! 

Swiftly  pursue,  but  there  is  one  still  swifter, 
Here  at  the  water's  edge  you  must  pause  and  wait; 
Heard  you  a  twig  crack  far  across  the  river  ? 
Was  that  a  mocking  laugh  for  mortals  come  too  late  1 

Eerie  and  still  stand  the  reeds  across  the  river, 
Knee  deep  in  star  gleams  they  wait  till  night  is  gone ; 
And  no  passing  night  wind  wakes  a  single  shiver 
As  they  wait  in  the  darkness  where  the  river  ripples  on. 


"THE  TRUE  VINE" 


Janice   H.   Paine 


(Maus   was  a   Strong   man   and   gloried 

in  his  strength.  Be  had  a  deep  and 
humble  respect  for  the  wiser,  weaker 
Brothers  of  the  order,  who  spent  long 
days  in  their  dingy  eells  copying  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  even  un- 
derstanding what  they  wrote,  but — 
their  task  was  not  for  such  as  he.  His 
place  was  in  the  fields  that  stretched 
down  to  the  highway,  or  in  the  terraced 
vineyards  that  sloped  up  behind  the 
gray  old  monastery.  He  loved  the 
scent  of  new-turned  earth,  and  the 
swish  of  his  scythe  in  the  rye ;  he  found 
his  visions  in  sunset  and  dawTn.  his 
miracles  in  sowing  and  harvest. 

Older,  sterner  brothers  sometimes 
frowmed  upon  the  young  monk  who 
whistled  light-heartedly  as  he  guided 
his  plow  in  long,  straight  furrows,  his 
blond  head  bare  in  the  sun.  And  once — 
his  honest  blue  eyes  were  downcast  at 
the  memory — once  the  testy  old  abbot 
himself  had  reprimanded  him  for  a 
spontaneous  peal  of  merry  laughter, 
saying  that  such  levity  was  unseemly  in 
sinful  youth.  The  abbot  had  grown 
weak  in  body  and  narrow  in  soul  with 
fasting  and  penance,  hard,  tireless  old 
zealot  that  he  was.  and  the  joy  of  living 
was  to  him  an  attribute  of  the  sinful 
and  worldly.  He  had  little  sympathy 
for  ingenuous,  care-free  youth,  and  it 
irritated  him  to  see  Claus  setting  out  for 
long,  happy  days  in  the  fields  while  his 
quicker-witted  brothers  sat  over  their 
inkpots. 

And  then,  one  golden  day  in  a  glori- 
ous   autumn,    evil   overtook   the   blithe 


young  reaper.  For  the  barest  moment 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  follow  the  flighl  of 

a  Low-SWOOping  hawk.  Iml  in  that  in- 
stant the  steady  swing  of  his  scythe 
wenl  wide,  and  the  warm  blood  poured 
from  a  gash  in  his  foot. 


#  *  #  * 


Slowly  the  days  passed,  until  the 
patch  of  sky  framed  in  the  high  window 
of  his  cell  turned  from  sunny  blue  to 
rain-silver;  still  the  injured  foot 
dragged  pitifully  as  he  limped  about 
the  rough  stone  floors.  When  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  the 
abbot  had  speedily  assigned  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  copy  out.  It  was 
with  secret  satisfaction  that  he  mourn- 
fully assured  Claus  that  this  affliction 
had  been  sent  him  as  a  retribution  for 
his  unseemly  levity  and  his  distaste  for 
higher  knowledge.  The  young  monk 
wondered  sadly  why  happiness  should 
be  so  condemned  in  Heaven ;  surely  the 
abbot  must  be  right,  for  he  was  a  very 
wise  man.  It  had  even,  been  whispered 
among  the  novitiates  that  he  had  been 
favored  with  a  vision  straight  from 
Heaven !  Beyond  a  doubt,  he  must 
have  sinned  greatly  to  have  punishment 
laid  so  heavily  upon  him,  mused  Claus 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  bent  laboriously  over 
the  time-yellowed  text  in  his  care. 

"Why  so  sad  this  sharp  morning?" 
called  out  a  genial  brother  on  his  way 
to  the  sheepfold.  "Know  you  not  that 
it  snowred  in  the  night?" 

— Snowed!  With  a  heavy  heart  he 
turned  back  to  his  copying,  his  blunt 
fingers  gripping  the  pen  more  tightly. 
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it  had  mowed !    And  he  must  sit  pent 

op  in  four  gray  walls  while  a  silver  veil 

mantled  the  hill  top,  and  stretched  on 

down  beyond  the  road.     He  longed  with 

a  longing  sharp  as  pain  to  go  tramping 

(Ugh   the   woodlands  under  the  first 

w.  and  to  Bee  t lie  terraced  vineyard 

king  -ih  into  the  sky.     But 

his   glimpse  of  the  world  was  a  cold 

y  blur  on  the  stone  grey  of  the  wall. 

and  he  was  being  punished  for  a  vague 

but  grievous  sin — 

That    day    when    one    of    the    most 
Hid    brothers   came   to   inspect   his 
work,  cius  ;i-ked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  lines  he  had  just  finished.     The  old 
man,     nothing    loath     to     display     his 
knowledge,   droned   a   Latin   phrase   or 
two,   and   then,   with   a  smile   of   com- 
placent    superiority,     interpreted     the 
"  'I  am  the  true  vine,  and  ye 
are   the  branches'." — "I   am   the   true 
vine" — he  liked  that.     He  thought  of 
the  vines  as  he  had  last  seen  them,  laden 
with  sagging  clusters  of  fruit  buried  in 
thick  green  leaves.     "And  ye  are  the 
branches";  tender  young  shoots  coming 
forth  in  the  spring,  clinging  firmly  to 
the  nearest  support,  growing  strong  and 
stout  with  the  life  that  the  vine  poured 
into  them. 

All  day  long  Claus  pondered  over  the 
words,  the  fruit-laden  vine  still  vivid  in 
his  thoughts.  Suddenly  his  heart  leapt 
with  an  eager  inspiration.  He  would 
put  that  in  his  book, — the  true  vine! 
He  had  seen  the  older  monks  working 
with  gorgeous  colors, — scarlet  and  blue 
and  gold.  Surely  he  might  have  a  little 
for  his  book.  Blue,  clear  blue  for  the 
grapes,  and  gold  for  the  vine  that  was 
God.  Then,  when  it  w^as  finished,  he 
would  humbly  offer  it  as  retribution 
for— O,  God,  if  he  might  feel  the  sting 
of  the  snow  on  his  face— just  once- 


Tremulous  with  a  hope  he  dared  not 
think  about,  the  lad  held  himself  sternly 
to  the  tedious  task  of  copying.  Hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  his  head  was 
bent  over  his  text.  He  begrudged 
every  moment  of  darkness,  and  came  to 
wait  impatiently  for  the  dawn.  The 
abbot  himself,  somewhat  mollified  by 
the  youth's  earnest  industry,  admitted 
that  his  lines  w^ere  straight  and  even, 
and  his  black  beyond  reproach.  And 
then  he  awoke  one  morning  to  hear  a 
sound  that  struck  consternation  to  his 
heart.  The  sky  was  leaden  grey  as  usual, 
but  a  fine  stream  of  wrater  ran  past  his 
casement,  and  he  could  hear  its  steady 
drip-drip  on  the  stone  sill.  He  must 
hurry,  hurry  on  ahead  of  the  spring  if 
he  wished  to  feel  the  snow! 

He  worked  like  one  possessed  that 
week,  and  still  the  monotonous  drip- 
drip,  driving  him  mad.  Finally  the  last 
letter  was  copied,  and  he  began  the  crea- 
tion of  the  vine  that  was  God.  Slowly 
and  beautifully  it  grew,  and  the  blue 
light  came  back  into  the  weary  young 
eyes.  First  the  staunch  stock  of  the 
parent  vine  with  its  broad  flat  leaves, 
and  then  the  brave  slim  tendrils  uncurl- 
ing to  seek  support — all  this  he  made  in 
purest  gold;  and  last  of  all  the  fruit 
shining  out  from  the  leaves,  blue  as 
though  rain-w^ashed,  gleaming  as  though 
sun-kissed.  These  things  he  did  with  a 
prayer  in  his  heart,  and  a  dull  fear 
throbbing  through  his  thoughts. 

At  last,  after  a  night  of  feverish 
despair,  and  a  morning  of  cautious  per- 
fecting of  detail,  Claus  felt  that  his 
work  was  done  as  well  as  he  was  able 
to  do  it.  He  gazed  at  it  for  a  long  mo- 
ment, then  flung  himself  down  on  his 
knees,  and  offered  the  exquisite,  perfect 
thing  to  God  with  a  passionate,  inco- 
herent prayer.     The  snow,  0  God,  the 
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snow!     Forth  through  the  white  fields           from     his    throat      There    ontfide  the 

once     more, — only     onee !       Slowly     lie           Window  the  grey  sky  was  veiled  hy  Call- 
raised  his  head,  and  a  mighty  sol)  hurst           ing  snow. 


KNOWLEDGE 
Diana  Wertheim 


Child,  you  have  never  known. 

With  your  droop  of  head,  and  slow  down-pull 

Of  the  mouth,  with  the  eyes  too  burning-full, 

(Was  that  a  whispered  moan?) 

And  your  quick  hands  are  stone. 

You  ventured  your  little  way, 
Stumbled ;  cried  out ;  battled  once  more. 
Now,  wounded,  you  creep  to  tap  on  my  door ; 

And :  ' '  Tell  me  why '  ■ — you  say. 

Teach  you  life — in  a  day? 

You  went  to  spend  some  youth : 

(When  you  dared  and  wavered — and  I  said:  "Try!") 

What  way,  else,  is  there  to  learn  the  "why"? 

It  cannot  be  told — truth : 

It  must  be  lived,  foresooth — 

Throbbed  out  in  beats  of  pleasure — 

And  pain 's  hot  pulse — how  told  ?  how  heard  ? 

Do  you  think  to  trade  off  life  with  a  word  ? 

Coin  of  another  measure 

Buys  you  this  other  treasure : 

Blood — its  leap,  its  flowing : 

(Peace  comes — after)  you  have  not  known! 

There's  the  stretch — the  tumult — the  mad  arms  thrown 

Wide  for  a  shadow's  blowing — 

Child,  all  this  is  knowing. 


THE  SHOP  ON  THE  QUAY 

Ruth  McBarron 


A  I  wandered  down  the  quay,  the 
wind  whistled  busily  along  and  chased 
a  little  flock  of  grey  cloud-birds  past. 
Abandoned  hulks  tugged  at  their  moor- 
ing eager  to  race  with  the  flecks  of 
foam  on  their  Odyssean  wanderings  be- 
yond the  shelter  of  the  harbour.  The 
shadows  of  thin  mast-columns  chec- 
quered  the  sunlight  on  the  quay.  Peas- 
ants drove  their  rumbling  carts  over  the 
cobblestones  to  the  stall  of  the  stocky 
fish  vendor,  who  pawed  his  pile  of 
fresh-caught  bass  and  mackerel,  shining 
in  dagger-points  of  clear  silver.  Sailors 
with  tight  blue  jersey  cuffs  fastened 
about  their  hands  like  fetters  swung 
their  arms  up  with  a  shouted  "Diable!" 
as  they  were  forced  to  step  aside  for  a 
brewer's  dray.  The  clinking  of  loose 
sabots  sounded  unevenly  on  the  stones. 
It  was  an  ever  swerving  procession 
which  marched  on  the  quay  that  after- 
noon, and  I  was  the  only  spectator,  as 
the  army  in  its  magpie  uniform  thudded 
on.  I  heard  a  childish  voice  rise  above 
the  rumblings.  "Papa  va  venir,  papa 
va  venir!"  The  fishing  ships  were  to 
return  from  the  north  that  day. 

I  turned  in  at  the  shop  of  Monsieur 
Andre  Fortin,  which  was  trying  to 
maintain  its  balance  on  the  edge  of  the 
quay.  Monsieur  Andre  and  I  were  old 
friends.  I  had  met  him  several  years 
before  when  he  was  in  America  visiting 
his  daughter,  and  I  had  long  looked  for- 
ward to  visiting  his  "petite  boutique." 

I  heard  the  tapping  of  his  bast  slip- 
pers coming  near  the  door.  Of  a  sudden 
he  stood  before  me,  framed  in  the  pale 


rust-colored  light  of  the  dim  hall.  He 
blinked  his  eyes  like  some  comfortable 
old  owl,  startled  by  daylight,  as  the 
moated  sunbeams  from  outdoors  pene- 
trated beyond  the  worm-eaten  portal. 
"Can  I  serve  you,  sir?"  and  then  sud- 
denly recognizing  me,  he  swooped  upon 
me  with  a  cry  of  "Oh,  mon  enfant, 
e'est  toi. "  and  gave  me  two  peck-kisses 
on  the  cheeks. 

The  door  creaked  after  me.  As  I 
looked  about,  I  wras  sure  that  no  worries 
or  troubles  would  dare  follow  me  into 
this  place  of  utter  tranquility.  Its  quiet, 
its  seeming-remoteness,  lent  the  house 
the  air  of  a  monastery,  and  I  should  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised  if  I  had  sud- 
denly come  upon  a  cinnamon-robed 
father  telling  his  beads.  Monsieur 
Andre  talked  volubly  for  a  time.  But 
even  while  the  sound  of  his  voice  was 
beating  on  my  ears,  I  could  only  believe 
that  I  was  dreaming.  A  sweet  musty 
odor  hung  in  the  rust-colored  light,  like 
incense  in  the  stain-glass  dusk  of  the 
monastery  chapel.  "But  the  shop  is 
what  you  must  see,"  said  the  old  man, 
after  a  few  moments.  He  led  me  down 
three  steps  and  through  a  brass-hinged 
oak  door.  "Nous  voiei,  now,  discover  to 
your  heart's  content,"  he  said,  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  a  small  boy,  and  he  left 
me  alone. 

I  wras  not  a  little  taken  back,  as  you 
may  imagine.,  when  my  host  so  suddenly 
departed,  but  very  soon  I  perceived 
that  he  had  exhibited  an  unusual  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  when  he  had 
withdrawn.     For  his  shop  wTas  the  in- 
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nermost  shrine  of  his  bit  of  a  house,  and 
it  would  be  embarrassing  to  be  watched 
at  one's  first  devotions  in  a  Holy  of 
Holies.    I  lost  myself  completely  in  the 

myriad  treasures  of  the  shop,  the  pieces 
of  faded  silk  from  the  Indies,  tea 
caskets,  inlaid  with  dragons  and  lan- 
guishing maidens,  from  Shanghai,  deli- 
cate porcelains  chipped  in  many  places. 
There  were  squat  copper  jugs,  content 
to  sit  always  on  the  shelf  in  comfort, 
nut-brown  coffers  of  splintering  wood, 
with  space  for  two  crystal  phials,  held 
aloof  in  one  corner ;  and  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling  a  censer  was  hung,  shaking 
its  ancient  fragrance  over  all  the  room, 
as  ghost  breezes  blew  from  nowrhere. 
There  was  a  tiny,  leaded  window  near 
the  ceiling,  curtained  with  cobwebs. 

I  climbed  up  to  see  if  the  fishing  ships 
had  yet  returned.  It  had  grown  twilight 
while  I  was  buried  in  the  treasures  of 
the  shop.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
I  was  too  late  to  see  the  meeting  of  the 
fishermen  with  their  comfortable  wives, 


when  I  saw  a  single  bent  figure,  pat- 
terned in  blue  against  the  rosy  empti- 
ness of  the  sky.  I  wondered  if  she  was 
still  waiting  for  her  returning  fisher- 
man who  was  forced  to  linger  aboard  on 
some  unfinished  task.  My  thought  was 
brutal  in  its  common placeness.  I  had 
spied  on  a  last  tribute  to  the  far-off 
dead.  I  saw  now  that  the  woman's  face 
was  hard  in  its  tearlessness.  A  tense 
control  held  the  rough  face  immobile, 
the  eyes  unseeing.  How  long  she  stood 
there  I  do  not  know,  for  I  turned  back 
to  the  little  shop.  I  knew  now  what 
the  tranquillity  of  the  place  meant.  The 
shop  was  dead,  full  of  dead  objects, 
their  days  of  use  past.  The  chipped 
porcelains  were  mere  mummies  of  their 
former  selves,  "antiques."  Yet  I  did 
not  fear  the  tomb-like  quality  of  the 
shop.  Life  was  hard.  Death  was  for- 
getfulness.  The  rust-colored  light  shone 
with  an  amber  glow  now.  You  could 
have  heard  a  ship  glide  on  the  waves, 
so  still  was  the  house. 


FAMILY  LIFE 
Viola  Wertheim 


There  was  thick  silence,  and  a  world  of  things 

Went  out  of  your  eyes — 

Golden  glints  faded,  as  they  will 

When  something  dies. 

Oh,  we  will  keep  right  on  living  together 

In  the  same  way ; 

And  we  '11  ask  each  other  how  we  slept 

Every  day 

But  now,  while  you  are  pouring  tea 

At  the  table's  head — 

I  shan't  wonder  nor  be  hurt,  I  know 

That  you  are  dead. 


TOOTHBRUSHES  AND  SHAVING  SOAP 

Isabel  Lewis 


'Our  old  heroines  never  brushed 
their  teeth  and  our  old  heroes  never 
shaved,'*  said  a  critic  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  He  was  remarking 
upon  the  singular  taste  for  domestic 
episodes,  of  a  like  nature,  displayed  by 
the  majority  of  our  modern  novels  and 
was  looking  back,  longingly,  I  suspected, 
to  a  better  ordered  age  when  one  took 
for  granted  that  heroes  shaved  and 
heroines  brushed  their  teeth,  and  when 
one  was  no  more  likely  to  meet  people 
so  uncouthly  engaged  in  fictitious  life 
than  one  was  in  real  life.  Nowadays, 
the  slosh-slosh  of  the  heroine's  tooth- 
brush busily  circulating  among  her  teeth 
(for  several  pages)  drives  the  husband 
to  drink,  and  the  sight  of  the  aforesaid 
gentleman  wandering  around  in  his 
shaving  lather  (also  for  several  pages) 
is  calculated  to  drive  his  wife  to  divorce. 
But  why  this  horrid  intimacy?  Ah, 
dear  reader,  do  you  not  long  for  unusual 
opportunities  to  observe  the  human  ani- 
mal? Have  you  no  yearning  to  under- 
stand ?  Of  course  I  want  to  understand, 
but  when  I  visit  a  family  for  a  short 
time,  a  situation  comparable  to  meeting 
one  in  a  novel,  do  I  find  it  necessary  to 
assist  at  their  morning  ablutions  in 
order  to  dissect  their  souls?  I  do  not. 
A  person  reveals  himself  in  everything 
he  does,  and  is  just  as  characteristic 
after  breakfast  as  he  is  before.  So  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  press  the 
reader's  acquaintance  upon  the  hero  so 
early  in  the  day.  For  instance,  I  was  for 
many  years  a  most  interested  spectator 
of  my  father's  shaving  operations,  but 


are  you  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  now  a 
dreary  chasm  widens  daily  between 
because  I  no  longer  assist  at  that  cer( 

mony  ? 

Even  the  writers  of  high  standing 
have  yielded  to  the  toothbrush  habit. 
Those  who  are  more  interested  in  what 
a  man  thinks  than  in  what  he  does  posi- 
tively revel  in  this  new-found  field. 
For  with  the  complete  approval  of  th< 
public,  that  earnest  seeker  after  know- 
ledge, they  may  show  us  not  only  the 
hero  brushing  his  teeth  but  his  thoughl 
while  so  doing.  A  totally  unnecessai 
performance,  because  everyone  knows 
that  in  those  moments  of  acute  agon] 
the  hero  is  wondering  if  any  other  tooth- 
paste in  the  world  can  be  quite  as  dis 
tasteful  as  the  unforgetable  mixture  he 
is  using  at  the  present  time. 

A  spade  is  no  longer  called  a  spad< 
but  a  rose,  in  this  degenerate  age,  an< 
a  toothbrush  is  not  merely  a  toothbrusl 
but  a  symbol  of  significant  character. 
In  the  most  approved  manner  I  lool 
diligently  below  the  surface  and  dis- 
cover that  the  toothbrush  is  the  emblei 
— do  not  scorn  it —  of  psychological  in- 
sight. It  stands  for  the  searchlight 
which  the  modern  author  clutches  firmly 
in  one  hand  as  he  takes  up  his  pen  in  th< 
other.  Armed  with  such  a  weapon,  h< 
goes  peering  around  in  gruesome  cor- 
ners and  shuns  the  sunlight,  with  the 
result  that  he  writes  a  study  of  an  un- 
naturally separated  and  magnified  sec- 
tion, which  he  calls  Life  and  seems  in- 
clined to  mourn  over.     He  delights  in 
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the  abnormal  and  attains  extraordinary  all  his  keen  investigation*  In-  carries  but 

ability  in  showing  as  the  poignancy  of  a  pocket  flashlight  and  has  lost  that  sane 

injustice  and  pain,  but  in  so  doing  gives  sense    of    the    relative    importance    of 

us    an    exaggerated    impression    of    pr«-  things    which    is    best    seen    in    an    even 

dominenee  of  injustice  and   pain.     For  glow. 


THE  VEXATION  OF  CONVERSATION 

Eleanor  Golden 


Of  late,  I  have  been  pondering  the 
problem  of  conversation  because  I  have 
hit  my  own  lack  of  success  in  this  line. 
The  fault  cannot  be  mine,  because  I  have 
in  mind  very  good  comments  and  often 
some  really  sparkling  replies.  The 
trouble  is  just  that  people  simply  will 
not  ask  the  right  questions.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  evolve  some  solution  in  this 
matter.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  be 
very  effective  by  maintaining  a  severe 
silence,  but  one  should  have  beetling 
black  brows  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
properly. 

At  an  early  age  I  felt  the  need  of 
small  talk.  There  was  a  memorable 
occasion  when  we  had  guests  for  dinner, 
and,  as  conversation  lagged,  I  cheer- 
fully tried  to  fill  the  gap  of  silence  by 
inquiring  suddenly,  "Do  you  know  how 
to  keep  a  fish  from  smelling?"  As  no 
one  claimed  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
I  said  brightly,  "Cut  off  its  nose,  of 
course. ' '  I  can  see  now  that  the  confu- 
sion which,  followed,  resulted  from  my 
lack  of  technique.  I  was  too  precipitate, 
a  more  experienced  "anecdoter"  might 
even  have  managed  it  with  the  observa- 
tion, "I  say,  this  fish  reminds  me,  etc." 
But  we  all  make  mistakes. 

By  diligent  study  of  contemporary 
writers,  I  have  a  fair  working  knowl- 
edge of  conduct  for  various  occasions. 
I  am  prepared  with  a  short  but  suitable 
speech  for  the  bedside  of  a  dying  bandit. 
I  could  speak  well  in  a  sinking  ship,  or, 
w  ith  a  lofty  explanation,  refuse  the  last 
biscuit  on  a  desert  island.  However,  it 
is  in  recounting  less  unusual  situations, 


that  the  novelist  leaves  us  guessing.  He 
tells  how  his  characters  speak  but  not 
what  they  say.  I  have  read,  "With  a 
laughing  comment,  she  left  the  room." 
When  I  am  leaving  a  room,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  laughing  comment,  try  as  I 
will. 

You  remember  passages  like  this, 
' '  With  a  quick  glance  at  the  clock,  Ethel 
began  to  chatter  commonplaces  to  pass 
the  time. ' '  That  may  sound  easy  but  it 
isn't.  Good  commonplaces  are  hard  to 
find. 

Another  kind  of  scene,  which  gener- 
ally takes  place  at  tea,  calls  for  this  line 
of  conduct,  "While  her  lips  talked  of 
many  trivial  matters,  her  soul  looked 
out  of  her  eyes."  The  soul  part  can 
be  done  quite  easily,  with  practice.  The 
combination  is  difficult.  Try  it  before 
the  mirror.  Obviously,  the  chatter  is 
necessary  because  when  one  is  expected 
to  give  an  opinion,  one  connot  simply 
hang  out  one's  soul.    Can  one? 

Even  more  complicated  situations 
may  arise.  The  correct  conduct  for 
some  can  be  termed  "Group  behavior 
for  troubled  times."  It  goes  like  this, 
"She  passed  from  one  to  another,  with 
here  a  consoling  word  and  there  an  en- 
couraging grip  of  the  hand. ' '  The  grip 
is  comparatively  simple  but  one  cannot 
merely  grip.  The  consoling  words  must 
be  interspersed.  The  methodical  person 
would  make  a  list  of  consoling  words  in 
alphabetical  order. 

However,  research  and  study  have  re- 
vealed certain  methods  by  which,  with 
moderate    discretion,    one    may   always 
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■ave  something  to  say.     First,  is  thai 

sponsored   by   Pollyanna.   The  only   rule 

is,  express  delight  whenever  possible. 
The  opposite  course  is  just  as  good,  that 

is  to  express  disdain  and  gloom  when- 
ever possible.  Both  are  very  simple.  If 
a  determined  pessimist  were  stranded 
on  an  island  with  a  thoroughly  saturat- 
ed Pollyanna,  the  oecasion  would  re- 
semble the  long  looked-i'or  meeting  of 
the  irresistible  force  and  the  immovable 
object. 

A  third  system  uses  statistics  and 
uses  them  indiscriminately.  It  is  ef- 
fective, even  overwhelming.  The  well- 
informed  person  awes  his  victims  and 
leaves  them  crushed  by  mere  numbers. 

Some  notable  persons  have  employed 
the  ingenious  plan  of  adopting  a  good, 


useful  phrase  snd  using  it  for  all  occa- 
sions.      Some     familiar     examples     are 

"His  rebus  nest  is",  "Hey,  nonny, 
Donny  oh,"  "Oil  with  her  bead",  "For 
the  main  and  simple  reason,"  and 
"Let'er  go,  dumbell.  I'm  broad 
minded." 

In  any  ease,  wc  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  a  great  man  of  our  nation 
has  said,  "Conservation  is  what  you 
make  it,  and  it  makes  you."  This  illus- 
trates the  fifth  and  last  system  of  rep- 
artee, that  is,  the  use  of  fake  quotations 
which  no  person  with  literary  preten- 
sions dares  to  question  or  doubt.  There- 
fore, I  shall  end  this  discussion  with  an 
appropriate  line  from  the  classics, 
"Utor  fruor  fungor  potior  vescor. " 
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In  the  tidal  wave  of  characteriaztions 
which  seems  to  have  swept  upon  us  of 
late,  a  few  small  wavelets  have  escaped 
the  overbearing  swell  to  break  delicately 
aloof  from  the  big  combers. 

There  is  the  Man  with  a  Briar*  who 
suddenly  discovers  to  his  horror  that 
"he  has  told  that  story  before."  Cries 
he,  in  anguish,  "Coin  me  a  word  from 
some  bitter  metal,  tarnished,  green  and 
dull. ' '    His  reality  takes  us  by  storm. 

Then  there  is  Aldrich  who  "uglier 
than  Socrates,  has  not  always  been  so 
wise",  Aldrich  the  disagreeable  and  un- 
sympathetic who  announces  to  his 
amazed  friends  that  he  has  become  en- 
gaged to  a  girl,  wThose  "wild  and  un- 
usual beauty "  as  is  shown  in  her  photo- 
graph, startles  them.  He  is  informed, 
however,  upon  formal  application  to  her 
family  for  her  hand,  that  she  is  mildly 
insane. 

For  brevity  coupled  with  clarity  of 
impression  these  descriptions  are 
matched  only  by  this  brief  extract  from 
a  longer  story:  "We  did  lose  our  way 
once,  but  seeing  a  woman  in  the  window 
of  a  farmhouse,  I  climbed  out  and 
pounded  on  her  door.  She  retired  from 
the  window.  We  never  saw  her  again.** 


*  The  Harvard  Advocate,  November 
1923. 

**  Western  Oxford,  May  1923. 


The  breath  of  life  stirs  in  these  shrewd 
hits;  too  often  in  character  portrayal 
that  is  blocked  off  in  large  units  for 
serious  undertaking,  not  the  breath  of 
life,  but  the  breath  of  the  author  is  the 
moving  force.  This  is  too  bad,  because 
in  most  cases  the  author  has  been  in- 
spired by  a  character  of  some  stamina. 

Unfortunately,  insight  and  inspira- 
tion do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  The  poor 
old  darky  woman  of  Autumn  Wild- 
flowers,]  prostrate  under  an  hysterical 
premonition  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 
arousing,  of  inherited  superstitions,  is 
undoubtedly  taken  from  real  life.  We 
dare  say  that  Aldrich  may  not  have 
been.  Yet  we  feel  that  the  creator  of 
the  latter  could  tell  us  far  more  about 
Aldrich 's  odd  moments  than  the  author 
of  Autumn  Windflowers  about  the 
darky's.  There  is  little  doubt  how 
Aldrich  would  look  winding  his  watch, 
but  there  is  considerable  question  as  to 
which  of  our  scrub  women  the  old  col- 
ored woman  would  resemble  as  she 
scrubbed  floors,  although  we  have  had 
two  and  a  half  pages  of  her,  to  one  of 
Aldrich. 

After  all,  to  do  a  thing  neatly  and 
swiftly,  where  it  may  be  done  so,  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  superficial  clever- 
ness. True  keenness  of  insight  is  too 
much  of  a  plumb  line  to  allow  that. 


t  Wheaton  Record,  October,  1923. 
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GUY 

IMPORTER 

286  Bridge  Street 
Springfield,  Mass- 


An  Invitation — 

You    are    cordially    invited    to    visit    our    shop 
where  your  every  need  for  the  sport  and  dress  occasions  of  the 
I    college  year  has  been  anticipated. 


Gowns 

Coats 

Millinery 

Imported  Novelties 


Skirts 

Blouses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Sportswear 


73  Pratt  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


88  College  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hotel  Clarendon 
Seabreeze,  Fla. 
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Inward   Ho! 
Christopher  Ifosun 

Mr.  Mor ley's  Inward  Ho!  is  a  collec- 
tion of  familiar  platitudes  touching 
poets  and   life  and   things  in  general, 

interlarded  with  a  few  superlatively 
bad  puns.  There  are  the  usual  suburb- 
an philosophizings,  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  dweller,  including  the  well- 
known  motif  of  the  worm  upon  the 
lawn,  which  happens  this  time  to  be  a 
frog.  The  publisher's  puff  on  the  packet 
stated  that  "this  strangely  eloquent 
little  book  will  surprise  some  readers 
and  speak  to  others  with  a  voice  of 
heartening  reality."  This  seemed  a 
large  order  for  anyone  to  undertake  in 
the  present  day  and  age,  but  we  opened 
hopefully.  The  first  page  contained 
this  startling  announcement,  "Not  to 
become  a  slave,  the  first  thing  to  deter- 
mine is  what  is  essential ;  and  what  may 
safely  be  neglected."  "Well  and  good", 
we  thought,  "no  doubt  he  is  beginning 
gently.  It  wouldn't  do  to  frighten 
them  at  first."  And  thinking  of  all 
the  little  sub-debs  and  tired  business 
men  and  weary  working  girls  and  busy 
housewives  who  would  be  startled  and 
edified  by  this  little  book,  we  smiled 
gently  and  understandingly.  Then  a 
few  pages  on;  "A  young  coloured  buck 
and  his  doe  dolled  up  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Easter  rutting  season, 
parading  the  pavement  of  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  is  nearly  the  most  divinely 
comic  sight  in  life.  Yet  I  do  not  laugh ; 
for  I  know  one  sight  more  comic:  my- 
self. ' '    Surprising ! 

Later  came  a  chapter  headed  Pre- 
Natal  Care  of  Poems,  the  imagery  of 
which  might  be  slightly  shocking  if  one 
had  been  very,  oh  very  carefully 
brought  up.  It  may  strike  a  more  so- 
phisticated   audience   as    a   little   ludi- 


crous.   Personally,  we  do  not  care  tor 
literary  obstetrics,     is  it  possible  that 

in     his    search     fOT    rugged     reality    the 

writer  has  quite  unconsciously  been  try- 
ing to  oat-Whitman  Whitman,  whom  he 
Speaks  Ol  affectionately  as  Walt  and 
dubs  the  greatest  of  American  poets? 
Or  perhaps  this  is  merely  journal 
which  falls  so  strangely  on  our  acad- 
emic ear.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  like 
the  coinage  of  new  words  such  as  truth- 
birth,  or  the  statement  that  though  Carl 
Sandburg  may  be  a  "roughneck,  he  has 
tasted  some  of  the  roughnectar  of  the 
gods." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  charming 
bits  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  book,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  if  Mr.  Morley  had  had  time,  some- 
thing might  have  come  of  it.  He  has  a 
gift  for  delicate  description.  Who  could 
forget  the  little  Swiss  cuckoo-clock  shop, 
"where  hundreds  of  quaint  and  hum- 
orous time-pieces  are  simultaneously 
and  competitively  and  overlappingly  at 
work,"  with  their  "delicate  continuous 
rustling,  ticking,  chiming,  whistling, 
and  stirring  and  teetering;  the  sudden 
soft  halloo  of  idiotic  toy-birds  poking 
out  and  retiring,  the  tingling  prick-song 
of  unexpected  music-boxes  bursting  into 
thin,  airy  melody." 

The  book  will  sell.  As  Mr.  Morley 
says,  "America  is  still  a  government  of 
the  naive,  for  the  naive,  and  by  the 
naive."  As  long  as  this  remains  so, 
there  will  always  be  a  market  for  the 
second  hand  philosophizings  and  mild 
sentimentalities  warmed  over  from  the 
ration  served  out  in  the  daily  press. 

F.  D. 


Captures 

John  Galsworthy 
Mr.  Galsworthy  is  vitally  interested 
in    class    distinctions    as    they    exhibit 


Thresher  Brothers 

"NEW  FALL  SILKS  AND  VELVETS'1 

A  profusion  of  the  newest  weaves,  colors  and  patterns  for  Fall  and 

Winter.    The  new  fabrics  are : — 

Brocade  Velvets,  on  Voile,  Georgette  and  Metal  effects.  Artificial  Silk  Brocade 
Velvets.  Moire  Velvets.  Costume  Chiffon  Velvets.  Wedding  King  Velvets. 
Satin  Crepes.  Satin  Canton  Crepe.  Satin  Crepe  Dovette.  Moon-Glo  Satin. 
Crepe  Sonya  (heavy  georgette).  Russian  Silk  and  Wool  Crepes  (plain  and 
satin  face).  Imported  Crepe  Chiffons  and  Georgettes.  Crepe  Eomaine.  Duve- 
tynes.  Printed  Canton  Crepe.  Moire  Renaissance.  Washable  Pussy  Willow. 
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themselves  in  individual  personalities. 
He  knows  gentility  to  the  core;  and  he 
vs  to  interpret  the  ingrained  pride 
ami  conservatism,  the  jealously  guarded 

sensitiveness,   t  he   peculiar  surface  char 

ieteristics  in  clear  impartial  light    The 

antagonistic  play  between  the  individu- 
al with  rooted  convictions  and  the  man 
who  manufactures  his  principles  at  need 
forms  for  him  the  crux  of  all  life's 
fiction. 

His  characters  make  their  own  situa- 
tions, bring  upon  themselves  their  prob- 
lems. It  is  no  mere  temperamental 
whim  which  jerks  them  about  like 
wooden  manikins,  but  an  innate  quality 
pitilessly  inevitable.  To  Mr.  Galsworthy 
the  force  of  circumstance  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  frailty  of  human 
nature. 

In  Captures,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  we  find  Mr.  Galsworthy  illustrat- 
ing this  conviction  again  and  again. 
But  there  is  nothing  cut  and  dried  or 
analytical  about  his  methods  unless  we 
choose  to  analyze. 

The  Feud,  The  Man  Who  Kept  His 
Form,  both  illustrate  the  tragic  possibil- 
ities of  high  bred  sensitivity  and  im- 
press us  deeply  with  the  splendor  of  it. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  treats  Virtue  and  Con- 


science as  attributes  to  be  fought   and 

bled     for;     lie    does    not     throw    a    filmy 

-  over  them  or  make  his  characters 

other    than    plain    minded    individuals 

who   are   doing   the    right    tiling  as   they 

see  it.  Yet  therehy  he  enhances  strong- 
ly the  worth  of  these  qualities;  Late-299 
is  a  superbly  drawn  character,  isolated 
and  incomprehensible  to  those  around 
him,    but    we    are    sure    of    his    basic 

fineness. 

We  could  continue;  it  is  difficult  to 
express  fully  our  admiration  of  Mr. 
Galsworth's  skill.  His  style  is  finished 
as  is  that  of  few  other  writers.  His 
touch  is  delicate  and  penetrating.  He 
dares  to  use  bold  figures  and  to  use  the 
same  figures  more  than  once,  and  draws 
them  out  more  strikingly  in  the  process. 
Thus  does  the  hackneyed  praise  ring 
from  our  lips. 

Still,  in  spite  of  us,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  a  great  deal  to  say;  he  is  ever  dis- 
covering a  more  acute  angle,  a  sharper 
slant  with  which  to  plumb  the  depths 
of  human  nature.  He  is  an  artist  who 
has  travelled  far  and  absorbed  much. 
And  in  Captures  he  gives  us  freely  of 
the  richness  of  his  experience  in  ex- 
quisitely crystallized  form. 

C.  0.  P. 
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To  any  reader  whose  eye  may 
le  clown  this  column:  As  truly 
■I  a  good  rose  needs  a  bush,  a  good  mag- 
azine needs  a  department.  Puzzle — 
when  the  department  is  the  rose,  what 
is  the  magazine?  (If  you  can't  find 
the  answer  in  three  minutes,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  conclude  there  is  none.)  On 
close  examination,  one  may  perhaps 
object  that  the  fairest  flowrers  here 
blooming  are  a  trifle  exotic — but  after 
all,  dear  reader,  we  have  only  to  call 
in  a  gardener  or  two  to  paint  the  white 

roses  red And  who  denies  that 

one    is    entitled    to    say    anything    one 
likes — under  the  rose! 


Early  Morning 

As  dainty  women  dip 
Their  slender  finger-tips  in  bowls, 
Dip  in,  dip  out: 

Maple  trees  dip  leaf-points  in  the  liquid 
sun. 

— Anonymous. 


The    Mystery   of    Closed    Fords 

There  are  many  mysterious  things  in 
the  world,  among  which  are  spiritualist 
seances,  instructors'  marks,  complexions 
at  prom  time,  and  closed  Fords.  The 
first  has  been  partially  exposed,  the  sec- 
ond can  sometimes  be  accounted  for,  the 
third  is  inexplicable  only  to  a  small  por- 
tion  of  the   masculine   world,   but   the 


last  is  as  enigmatical  as  ever.  Now  an 
open  Ford  is  a  \cvy  naive  object  ;  it  [fl 
frank  and  unassuming.  The  wheels  are 
retiring,  the  chassis  modest,  and  even 
the  hidden  parts  earnestly  proclaim 
their  presence  in  varied  tones,  when  the 
car  begins  to  prance.  But  put  on  cur- 
tains— and  the  Ford  is  pervaded  with 
mystery,  dark  and  impenetrable.  More- 
over, no  other  closed  cars  have  this 
quality.  Through  the  clear  pane  of  the 
Buick  sedan,  one  inevitably  sees  the 
middle-class  couple,  complacently  en- 
joying their  evening  drive.  In  the 
Locomobile  limousine  sits  wealth  per- 
sonified, in  the  form  of  a  stout  old 
gentleman,  with  a  hard  and  discontent- 
ed face,  or  a  young  matron,  ultra- 
fashionable,  haughty,  disdainful.  In 
the  Dort  coupe  one  always  sees  the 
young  married  couple,  flushed  with 
their  first  success.  But  in  the  Ford — 
who  knows? 

A  rattle,  a  squeaking  of  springs,  a 
nasal  honk,  and  we  have  before  us  the 
equipage  of  mystery.  A  woman's  face, 
white,  contorted  with  pain,  peers  at  us 
through  the  bespattered  glass.  Dark- 
ness beside  it.  dimness  around  it,  and 
then  it  is  gone,  with  never  a  glance  be- 
hind. Perhaps  her  fiance  had  just 
eloped  with  another  woman;  perhaps 
she  was  Countess  Vlansterfiskeroff  flee- 
ing with  the  Russian  royal  jewels;  per- 
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baps  she  had   partaken   too   freely  of 

eclairs.  But  the  Pord  dors  not  tell  the 
secret.  Who  has  not  seen  Fords  stand- 
ing by  the  curb  in  out-of-t  he-way 
places?    Yesterday  I  saw  in  one  of  them 

two  figures  sitting  close  together,  dimly 

outlined.  All  my  efforts  to  pierce  the 
gloom  were  unavailing.  The  two  faces 
were  hidden — there  was  dead  silence. 
■hey  might  have  been  embracing  each 
other  affectionately  or  assassinating 
each  other  earnestly.  I  shall  never 
biow.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
decrepit  Pord — closed,  of  course — limp- 
ing up  the  street,  punctuating  its  ad- 
vance with  groans.  It  shook  violently, 
thus  giving  an  extra  impetus  to  the  mud 
which  streamed  from  it  in  all  directions. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  would 
have  shied  at  the  sight  of  a  can  of  auto 
polish.  It  drew  up  at  the  curb  near  me, 
and,  after  a  final  wheeze,  stood  meekly 
panting.  The  roor  flew  open  with  a 
squeak  of  its  rusty  hinges,  and  Rudolph 
Valentino  stepped  forth  majestically. 
How  can  one  cope  with  such  deception? 
The  highwayman  who  used  to  hold  up 
stagecoaches  has  become  a  bank  robber 
who  flees  in  a  closed  Ford ;  the  king  who 
escaped  under  a  pile  of  straw  in  a  cart 
now  shrinks  behind  the  curtains  of  a 
Ford;  Mrs.  Murphy  conceals  her  wash- 
ing in  a  closed  Ford,  instead  of  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  rich  and  poor  are 
connected  by  this  link.  It  is  a  thing  of 
mystery  indeed,  when  the  dim  bump  in- 
side might  be  J.  D.  Rockefeller  or  a 
crate  of  chickens! 

— Virginia  Peeling. 


Old  Shoes 

An  old,  old  museum  of  France  has 
one  dim  lofty  room  where  there  are 
many  glass  cases  in  which  are  neatly 
ranged  old  shoes,  slippers,  and  boots  of 
all  kinds  and  times.    By  some  chance  I 


came  into  this  room  unfortified  by  the 
usual  guidebook.   There  shoee  of  a 
eial  few  ( I  remember  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth   and    the    Empress    Josephine 

were  named  and  honored  by  little  his- 
tory cards.  For  the  rest  there  were  only 
small  cumbered  slips  for  reference  in 
the  guidebook,  and  so  my  fancies  were 
altogether  unfettered  by  mere  facts  and 
dates. 

I  think  there  is  peculiar  personality 
about  shoes  as  there  is  about  gloves. 
Napoleon's  hat  does  not  thrill  me,  but  I 
am  sure  his  glove  worn  and  shaped  by 
his  fingers  is  a  much  more  living  re- 
minder.    So  it  is  with  shoes. 

I  saw  the  narrow,  satin,  heelless  slip- 
pers of  the  Empire.  They  were  dainty 
and  soft,  with  an  air  of  timidity,  al- 
though they  seemed  to  have  been  fond 
of  dancing.  Alongside  of  these  were 
older  ones  with  an  air  of  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  They  stood  aloof 
from  their  neighbors.  Richly  brocaded, 
arched,  supercilious  and  artificial,  they 
seemed  wonderfully  knowing  and  el- 
egantly wicked. 

There  were  others,  much  older,  faded 
and  slightly  warped,  embroidered  in 
once-gay  colors.  These  had  strolled  in 
gray  stone  courts.  Some,  designed  for 
walking  in  muddy  streets,  had  high 
heels  placed  upon  thick,  flat  soles.  Oth- 
ers had  great  high  heels.  The  foot  was 
thrust  back  on  it,  at  a  perilous  angle, 
leaving  only  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  cut 
square  at  the  end,  visible  under  a  vol- 
uminous skirt.  It  must  have  given  the 
appearance  of  a  very  tiny  foot.  I  hope 
this  deception  was  not  practised  on  the 
poet  who  said  the  bride's  feet  were  like 
little  mice  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Towering  nearby  were  enormous, 
high  boots  of  stout  leather  which  called 
up  visions  of  heavy  swords,  draggled 
plumes,  and  blustering  adventure.   They 
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looked  so  massive  thai  it  Beemed  as  Li 

men  must   have  been  bigger  then,     it 

Would  he  Hard  to  live  up  to  those  hoots! 

In  a  corner  were  old,  worn  sandals  of 

bardworked    monks,   and,   not    far  away. 

the  slippers   of   the   mincing  courtier. 

These    last,    probably    hailed    as    newest 

thing  from  Italy,  had  various  compli- 
cated straps,  slits,  and  buckles,  so  like 
the  vogue  of  to-day  as  to  cause  certain 
philosophical  thoughts  on  the  vanity  of 

human  fashions. 

1  thought  of  all  these  shoes,  each  pair 
representing  some  time  in  the  life  of 
some  person.  Here  they  rested.  What 
palaces  had  they  known !  What  in- 
trigues had  they  carried  on!  Some  had 
danced  in  long  halls  under  candles  mul- 
tiplied by  mirrors;  some  had  carried 
their  wearers  to  glorious  death;  some 
had  fled  shamefully  down  dark  by-ways 
of  old  Paris,  and  some  had  lived  peace- 
fully at  home  all  their  lives.  Of  course, 
I  was  just  supposing.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  had  the  guidebook,  after 
all. 

—Eleanor  Golden. 


Rain 

They  tell  me  it  is  raining.  I  ask 
them, 

"What  kind  of  rain?" 

And  because  they  are  stupid  people, 
they  laugh  and  say, 

"Why  just  rain!" 

Oh  foolish  ones!  For  from  the  win- 
dow I  can  tell  it  is  an  "inside"  rain. 
An  "outside"  rain  is  different.  It 
comes  generally  in  the  spring  and  is 
warm  and  glorious.  It  calls  you  out  to 
smell  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
earth.  You  walk  along  on  the  spongy 
ground  and  your  feet  are  so  light,  you 
almost  seem  to  fly.  The  air  is  full  of  a 
thousand  new  sounds  and  you  lift  your 
head  to  hear  and  to  let  the  water  bathe 


your    lace   in    its  sweetness.      There   is  a 

tingling   surge   of   exultation    running 
through  yon,  and  you  laugh  and  laugh 

and    laugh. 

lint  this  is  an  "  inside"  rain.  When 
yen  walk  in  it.  you  do  not  want  to  r. 
your  face,  hut  to  walk  with  your  head 
d<»\\ii  and  protect  your  hooks  and  rush 
lor  shelter.  Your  hands  i^et  red  and 
swollen  and  you  Feel  coldly  damp.  Wet 
dead  leaves  strew  your  path  and  you 
want  to  sit  inside  with  a  book  and 
build  "castles  in  the  air".  You  think 
of  fires  on  the  hearth,  and  bronze  bowls, 
and  afternoon  tea,  and  cake  on  green 
plates,  and  maybe  the  purr  of  a  soft, 
gray  cat  in  your  lap — . 

Oh  stupid  people ! 

— Clara  Williams. 


Skinning  Snakes 

It  was  a  brilliant  July  afternoon.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  buzzing  drone 
of  mid-summer  and  everything  lay 
drenched  in  an  atmosphere  of  lazy 
peace.  I  walked  along,  humming  and 
shuffling  my  feet  in  the  long  grass.  I 
was  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  little  blue  overalled  urchin,  sitting 
on  the  fence,  but  he  declined  to  notice 
me.  Instead  he  sat,  apparently  buried 
in  deep  thought,  his  face  cupped  in  his 
two  brown  hands,  and  regarded  the  op- 
posite hills.  I  drew  quite  near  but  still 
he  made  no  sign,  so  I  hopped  to  the 
fence  beside  him. 

The  sun  shone  very  hot  on  the  back 
of  my  neck  and  the  wobbly  top  board 
made  me  uneasy.  However  as  my  com- 
panion said  nothing,  I  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  maintain  a  discreet  silence.  From 
time  to  time  I  took  a  surreptitious  look 
at  him  from  the  corner  of  my  eye.  He 
persisted  in  his  imperturable  brown 
study  and  I  could  not  even  guess  what 
was  passing  beneath  that  sober  eleven 
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\vav  old  scowL     Presently   lie  turned 
to  me. 
••  Did    ya    ever   skin    a    snake .'"    he 

asked . 
"No,"  I  replied,  with  an  emphasis 

which  I  tried  to  have  add  '"and  1  don't 
want  to  either".  But  it  seemed  not  to 
roach  him. 

••  Would  ya  like  to .'"  he  wenl  on. 

"0,  I  dunno — "  I  said.  He  sensed 
my  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

"Bet  you  don't  dare!"  he  pressed. 
There  was  a  challenge  in  his  manner 
which  called  out  all  my  dormant  sense 
of  pride. 

••  Bet  I  do!"  I  countered  and  jumped 
down  from  the  fence.  He  followed  with 
what  I  considered  unbecoming  alacrity. 

"I  know  a  great  place"  he  was  say- 
ing, "right  over  by  that  old  well.  And 
in  this  sun  I  bet  a  nickle  half  a  dozen 
of  'em  will  be  right  out  in  plain  sight, 
just  so  you  can  lean  over,  easy  like,  and 
grab  'em. ' '  His  eyes  shone  with  an  un- 
holy delight.  "You  just  take  'em  close 
up  around  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and 
skin  'em  with  the  other." 

I  shuddered  at  the  prospect,  but  he 
gave  me  no  mercy. 

"Of  course  they  wriggle  some,  but 
with  twro  of  us  it'll  be  easier.  I  can 
hold  and  you  can  skin." 

There  was  magnanimity  in  his  tone. 
I  tried  to  think  which  would  be  wTorse.  I 
concluded  the  skinning  would  be  more 
ghastly  so  I  said, 

"I'd  just  as  soon  'hold."  Then 
with  a  heaven-sent  inspiration  I  added, 
"And  besides  I  haven't  a  knife."  He 
regarded  me  thoughtfully. 

"You  could  take  mine",  he  said,  "but 
it's  awfully  sharp.  Guess  maybe  I'd 
better  skin." 

We  were  nearing  the  well.  It  took 
all  my  coura-ge  to  keep  on.  I  was  torn 
between  an  awful  fear  of  the  deed  be- 


fore me,  and  my  desire  to  become  ap- 
proved by  this  strange  little  hoy,  who 

had  been  so  unfriendly  and  lUSpiciotU 
since  onr  arrival  three  days  before.  The 
latter   desire    conquered    and    1    kept    on. 

Suddenly   my  companion   clutched   my 

arm.  "  Don  't  make  so  much  noise",  he 
hissed.  "Want a  scare  'em  all  away?" 
I  did  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  obeyed 
and,  following  his  example,  approached 
on  tip-toe.  Then  I  felt  my  heart  come 
up  into  my  throat,  for  something  black 
and  shining  wriggled  across  our  path. 
He  saw  it  too. 

"Did  ya  see  that?"  he  asked  in  a 
muffled  whisper  and  there  was  the  ex- 
ultation of  complete  triumph  in  the 
sound.  I  didn't  quite  know  what  to' 
expect  but  terrified.  I  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot.  Then  through  the  summer  air 
came  the  cheerful  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice. 

' '  Joey — Joey ' ',  it  called.  The  spell  was 
broken.     My  companion  turned  to  me. 

1 '  Aw,  gee,.  I  gotta  go, ' '  he  said.  ' '  But 
we  can  try  maybe  to-morrowT,"  he 
added  hopefully. 

— Clara  Williams. 


On  the  Strangeness  of  the  World 

Very  few  are  the  moments  when  we 
can  lose  the  shell  of  practicality  that  a 
prolonged  contact  with  the  world  has 
given  us,  and  revert  to  the  unspoiled  at- 
titude that  a  very  new  soul  must  have 
toward  the  universe.  But  when  wTe  can 
achieve  that  attitude  a  miracle  is 
wrought.  To  the  eye  that  does  not 
know  dullness  from  intimate  contact 
every  smooth  flat  wrall  is  a  miracle  of 
texture  and  color.  The  very  fact  of  its 
solid  existence  is  enough  to  kindle  im- 
agination. A  fly  crawiing  upon  it  be- 
comes a  strange  and  fascinating  animal, 
many-legged,  bulgy-eyed,  incredibly 
quick  and  active.    The  blue  sky  outside 
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the  window  retreats  into  a  curious  soft- 
.  .  why  should  it  be  blue,  instead 
of  green,  or  orange,  or  even  gently  mot- 
tled? A  tree  becomes  a  tortured  off- 
shoot of  the  earth  flung  up  in  a  fan- 
tastic shape  toward  the  sky.  Mountains 
arc  slumbering  giants,  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fling  off  their  light  eovering  of 
trees  and  move  relentlessly  over  the 
countryside.  A  train  whistling  in  the 
distance  is  a  prehistoric  animal,  prowl- 
ing at  night,  while  the  new  and  timid 
soul  cowers  trembling  at  the  fearful 
sound.  And  at  the  most  incredible 
fact  of  all,  its  own  existence,  the  un- 


spoiled soul  looks  aghast.  There  seems  to 
be  no  logical  reason  for  a  fluttering 
lighl  thing  like  b  soul  having  been  sud- 
denly made  conscious  of  itself,  neatly 

enclosed  in  Mesh,  and  set  down  to  ex- 
plore this  extraordinary  and  faflfinat- 
ing  world   ...     It    is   perhaps   fortunate 

that  a  wise  providence  has  seen  fit  to 

give  an  immense  faculty  for  adaptation 
and  acceptance  to  the  unspoiled  soul.  A 
life  spent  in  a  keen  realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  world  around  it, 
would  probably  be  spent  in  very  few 
useful  employments. 

— Eleanor  Hard. 
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EDITORIAL 


"Really,  now  you  ask  me,"  said  Alice, 
very  much  confused,  "I  don't  think — " 

"Then  you  shouldn't  talk,"  said  the 
Hatter. 

An  odd  process  this,  thinking.  Our 
minds,  focusing  for  the  moment  on  a 
certain  fact,  call  up  all  the  related  ideas 
at  their  command,  and  from  this  mate- 
rial draw  a  conclusion :  now  we  say,  we 
have  thought.  The  exertion  involved  is 
slight  enough  in  familiar  fields;  but 
when  we  come  to  niceties — a  stage,  say, 
somewhere  between  the-Volga-flows-in- 
to-the-Caspian-Sea,  and  after-foraeo-the 
affirmative-is-expressed-by-ne  -  and  -  the 
subjunctive — here  it  is  that  we  must  put 
forth  effort. 


To  be  boldly  personal,  here  at  college, 
where  opportunity  for  thinking  is  af- 
forded to  upper-classmen  at  the  mini- 
mum of  fourteen  hours  a  week  and  to 
the  other  undergraduates  at  an  even 
more  generous  rate,  the  number  of 
thinking  students  is  not  identical  with 
the  registration.  Perhaps  we  are  at- 
tending an  institution  devoted  to  the 
highest  learning,  but  wre  are  quite  as 
lazy  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  indol- 
ence be  measured  in  the  unnecessary 
miles  that  spare  our  brains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  shoe-leather.  Some  of  us 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  converse  of 
the  approved  method  of  attending  chap- 
el; we  decide  once  and  for  all  never  to 
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think.  Others  of  us  exert  our  wits  in 
such  crises  as  encountering  a  question 
on  the  "outside  reading"  we  simply- 
had  not  looked  at.  To  define  a  third 
group,  made  up  of  thinking  people, 
would  be  easier  than  to  find  a  dozen  of 
as  who  belonged  in  it. 

0  temporal  Perhaps  every  tea-party 
needs  a  Hatter — just  to  remind  us  now 
and  then. 


Kings  and  Queens,  we  are  told,  grow 
very  tired  of  an  eternal  round  of  corner 
stones  and  coronations,  Pathe  News  ca- 
meras and  pate  de  fois  gras.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  this  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
others  of  the  royalty  of  Europe  preserve 
a  steady  smile  and  an  appalling  correct- 
ness and  neatness  of  attire. 

We  people  in  college  are  in  a  position 
curiously  like  that  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens.  If  a  person  who  had  never 
heard  of  college  were  informed  that 
there  were  certain  girls  in  the  United 
States  who  every  day  had  dinner  with 
thirty  or  forty  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  wTho  attended  daily  meetings  with 
other  girls  at  which  they  were  addressed 
by  well-informed  and  at  times  distin- 
guished people;  who  almost  every  night 
could,  if  they  wished  attend  functions 
of  a  social  nature  or  wander  into  a  play, 
concert   nr   motion   picture;   who   lived 


constantly  in  a  sort  of  eternal  feminine 
house  party,  they  would  conclude  that 
these  girls  were  leading  a  most  demand- 
ingly  social  existance. 

The  whole  trouble  with  anything,  as 
Mr.   Chesterton  and  many  others  have 
remarked,  is  that  we  grow  used  to  it. 
The  test  of  character  and  sportsmanshi] 
is  not  to  show  that  we  grow  used  to  it 
There  is  a  great  tendency  among  us 
college  to  do  just  that  thing;  to  forg 
that  at  every  meal  we  are  taking  pai 
in  what  at  home  would  be  a  formal  o< 
casion — a   dinner  of  thirty     or     moi 
places;  to  forget  that  at  every  class 
are  in  the  presence  of  thirty  or  more  at 
quaintances;  and  to  allow,     in     cons 
quence,  a  gradual  and  insidious  detei 
oration  in  our  clothes,  our  manners  ai 
our  dispositions. 

Remember  the  Kings  and  Queei 
whom  a  surfeit  of  public  occasions  stil 
leaves  scrupulously  polite  and  well  at- 
tired; remember  the  Prince  of  Wales 
still  bravely  smiling  down  an  array  of 
camera  men;  remember  that  after  all 
we  too  are  living  continuously  in  a  pub- 
lic place;  and  finally  remember  that 
people  have  just  as  much  power  to  ob- 
serve you,  and  much  more  will  to,  in  col- 
lege as  they  have  on  Bond  Street,  the 
Champs  Elysees  or  Fifth  Avenue. 

— E.  H.,  '26 


THE  SAMPAGITA  BLOWS 

Vera   Koehring 


The  flee-bitten  pony  was  jogging 
Jong  peacefully  on  the  narrow  road 
hat  ran  between  the  rice  paddies.  The 
ttchero,  wrinkled,  scrawny  fellow, 
clomped  into  his  driver's  box. 

Charlotte  Brent  loaned  baek  in  the 
jerky  calesa.  Away  to  the  left  was  a 
•  iw  line  of  delieate  green — the  bamboo. 
\  distance  in  front  lay  a  town  with  red 
tiled  roofs  standing  out  from  among  the 
nipa-thatched  houses.  Off  right  was  the 
>ea.  Manila  Bay. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  Charlotte's 
Saturday  afternoon  drive.  It  had  seem- 
ed so  short  and  the  sun  was  still  far 
from  the  low  strip  of  hills  across  the 
hay.  The  road  was  full  of  evening  life- 
Women  with  gay  skirts  and  coarse,  wide 
sleeves  clattered  briskly  along  with  flat 
baskets  on  their  heads  like  mushrooms. 
Men  in  short  red  trousers  with  sheathed 
holos  hanging  from  their  belts  were  car- 
rying little  strings  of  mud  fish.  Large 
hatted  urchins  walked  behind  stalking 
caraboas,  driving  them  by  a  string  some- 
times and  shouting  to  other  boys  in  the 
paddies. 

Charlotte  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was 
fifteen  minutes  till  six. 

"Oh  sigi!"  she  cried  sharply  to  the 
eoehero  who  straightened  with  a  jerk 
nnd  looked  around  startled.  "See — six 
n 'clock,  tarde — sigi  fast  en  la  eseuela!" 

He  clucked  to  his  pony  and  cracked 
the  whip.  The  calesa  bounced  in  spirit- 
ed manner.  They  soon  came  to  the  brok- 
en, discolored  gateway  with  its  bits  of 
wall  extending  on  either  side.  The  co- 
chero  clanged  his  bell  for  pedestrians 
to  get  back  onto  the  narrow  sidewalks 
beneath     the     over-hanging     balconies. 


Once  they  passed  a  large  concrete  build- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  hedged  lawn.  Char- 
lotte smiled  ruefully  at  the  closed  win- 
dows; this  was  the  government   school 

where  she  taught. 

The  narrow  streets  twisted  and  turned 
until  quite  near  the  sea  where  lay  a  huge 
mass  of  mouldering  buildings.  One  was 
a  church,  nnd  in  the  belfry  a  jangling 
group  of  bells  was  just  beginning  to  ring 
— it  was  six  o'clock. 

At  the  convent  gate  behind  the 
church  the  poor  pony  was  halted  by  be- 
ing drawn  backward  almost  to  his 
haunches  and  Charlotte  clutched  desper- 
ately to  keep  from  flying  out  over  the 
cochero's  head. 

He  turned  expectantly  in  his  seat. 

"Quanta?"  she  asked,  opening  her 
bag. 

"Dos  peseda,"  he  grunted. 

"Too  much!"  But  she  gave  him  the 
two  coins. 

Two  sisters  had  come  down  from  the 
gate  and  the  stone  stairs  behind.  They 
smiled  at  Charlotte  as  she  slipped  in  and 
answered  their  soft  spoken  "Buenos  tar- 
des."  The  iron  gates  clanged  to  and 
bolts  rasped.  Then  heavy  wooden  doors 
were  closed  behind  them  and  these,  too, 
were  bolted.  Charlotte  stumbled  in  the 
darkness  as  the  three  mounted  the  flat 
stairs. 

These  wound  upward,  however,  into 
large,  airy  rooms  with  wide  openings 
and  great  windows.  On  one  side  they 
looked  over  fern-dotted  tile  roofs,  on  the 
other  directly  upon  the  sea.  They  were 
school  rooms  but  all  the  forms  had  been 
pushed  back  and  the  dozens  of  little 
girls  were  playing  now — sliding  on  the 
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polished  floors,  leaning  out  the  windows 
and  strumming  on  the  piano. 

It  was  a  great  hubbub  but  it  was  still 
greater  when  Charlotte  entered.  Every 
little  black-haired,  soft-eyed  creature 
rushed  forward  a  half  a  dozen  paces, 
made  a  stiff  bow  and  shouted,  "Good 
apternoon,  mum!"  Each  hoped  she 
would  be  heard  above  the  rest. 

Charlotte  smiled  at  them  and  went 
on  with  the  sisters  through  another  im- 
mense room  where  long  tables  were  set 
with  little  bowls,  portions  of  cakes  and 
bits  of  fruit  at  each  place.  Even  as  they 
were  passing  through  a  bell  sounded — 
all  the  bells  were  so  harsh — and  the  girls 
began  to  file  into  the  room.  But  Char- 
lotte went  on  into  a  smaller,  quiet  room. 
Here  was  a  table  for  about  twenty  per- 
sons. 

From  a  side  door  they  came  in —  the 
Spanish  sisters  in  their  black  robes  and 
white  bonnets.  There  was  a  place  for 
Charlotte  near  the  head  of  the  table  be- 
side the  Mother  Superior. 

How  strange  it  had  once  seemed  to 
her  when  they  all  bowed  and  chanted 
the  long  Spanish  prayer!  What  myri- 
ads of  things  flashed  through  her  mind 
as  the  rhythm  rose  and  fell! 

Then  they  sat  and  began  to  eat — food 
that  was  no  longer  strange  to  her — and 
to  talk,  in  Spanish  to  themselves  and  in 
stumbling,  shyly  spoken  English  to 
Charlotte.  The  Mother  Superior,  espe- 
cially, asked  her  little  questions,  some 
the  same  ones  over  again,  and  was  hap- 
py when  Charlotte  understood  her  and 
answered  so  that  she  in  turn  could  un- 
derstand. 

"You  have  pleasure  at  your  drive, 
scnorita?"  she  asked  and  all  the  sisters 
listened  carefully  to  Charlotte's  distinct 
answer. 

"Yes,  Madre,  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 


The  rice  is  almost  ready  to  "ut  again, 
is  it  not?" 

They  all  nodded;  they  understood. 

"Si,  the  harvest  es  bueno.  You  see 
many  Americanos?" 

"I  saw  some  passing  in  automobiles 
from  Manilla  going  to  visit  the  naval 
station  at  Cavite.  But  I  did  not  know 
them." 

"You  are  lonely,  senorita?  It  is  male 
here  ?    You  do  not  like  to  be  with  us  ? ' ' 

"Madre,  do  not  speak  so!"  Charlotte 
had  answered  this  so  often.  "You  are 
kind  to  me.  There  is  no  house  where  I 
could  live — there  are  no  Americans  here. 
Would  you  have  me  live  with  the  Filip- 
inos!" 

"Aba,  no,  no!"  they  all  broke  in.  And 
the  Mother  went  on. 

"But  you  hear  la  musica  across  from 
Cavite.  You  are  not  as  we  are.  You 
love  the  baile  and  la  fiesta.  We  are 
quiet.    You  do  not  like  us." 

"Madre,"  Charlotte  clenched  her 
hands  under  the  table,  "I  am  satisfied. 
Life  brings  me  many  different  things. 
It  brings  this  to  me,  as  to  you.  I  accept 
it  and  am  content." 

But  the  Mother  shook  her  head.  "You 
have  not  religion  like  wre  to  make  yon 
still  and  happy.  You  have  not  home  tc 
make  you  satisfaction.  You  have  nol 
peace  in  your  soul." 

Charlotte  drank  her  tea  and  strove 
to  keep  the  cup  from  trembling  in  hei 
hand.  There  was  another  little  chan' 
and  she  had  time  to  control  the  few  tear; 
that  would  gather.  They  all  rose  an( 
said  ' '  Good  night ' '  to  her  then,  and  sh< 
felt  their  hands  touch  hers  and  hei 
dress.  She  had  taken  her  hat  off  befon 
the  meal,  for  she  knew  how  they  lovec 
her  golden  hair.  She  picked  it  up  anc 
left  them. 
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Charlotte's   room   overlooked   tlu 

It  was  anything  bu1  a  celL    The  boards 

:)t'  the  floor  shone  like  dark  mirrors. 
The  wooden  walls  had  been  tinted  sue- 
jessively  shades  of  green  pud;  and  yel- 
low, and  the  crumbling  of  all  of  them 
was  like  a  soft  old  palette.  The  whole 
Dilltside  of  the  room  was  open  in  big  win- 
tows,  grated  below  the  heavy  -ills  but 
tbove.  It  was  sunset  now  and  the 
dory  of  the  sea  and  sky  poured  in. 

Charlotte  gasped  at  the  radiance  of  it. 
I  on  an  old  chest  with  her  arms  on 
the  smooth  sill,  she  gazed  out  and  strove 
to  let  the  beauty  in  to  calm  her. 

She  had  been  an  orphan  since  the  be- 
ginning of  her  college  days.  At  first 
ihe  had  thought  that  she  could  not  live 
without  these  dear  ones  for  whom  she 
had  acquired  every  grace  and  won  every 
honor.  But  she  had  put  the  sorrow 
and  the  love  away.  Opportunities  came 
to  her  both  unsought  and  fought  for, 
and  when  the  government  teaching  posi- 
tion in  the  Philippines  came  and  half 
of  the  world  was  spread  out  before  her, 
it  was  as  if  life  was  swinging  wide  open 
the  door. 

Her  school  was  between  Manila  and 
the  great  naval  station,  at  Cavite.  Am- 
ericans there  were  in  plenty  at  both 
places  and  they  whizzed  through  the  lit- 
tle town  in  clouds  of  dust  and  they  did 
not  know  that  she  was  there.  The  school 
principal  was  a  "fossil"  who  had  once 
hailed  from  Michigan,  but  had  forgot- 
ten it  all  now  in  the  doubtful  bliss  of  his 
native  wife's  brown  family.  Charlotte 
fought  Massachusetts'  prejudice,  gained 
a  trifle  over  it,  and  saw  in  his  life  smold- 
ering tragedy  and  brilliance. 

The  school  work  was  absorbing.  Grow- 
ing affection  and  admiration,  disgust 
and  despair  took  their  turns  behind  her 
steady,  tactful  teacher's  manner.     The 


eager  tfud<  Qtf  and  the  native  teacher 
adored  her. 

And  she  lived   with   thi 
their  equally  adoring  pupil*  in  th 
vent  whose  gates  opened  and  closed  \  ith 

the  sun. 

There   were   many    persons   in    h<  :    lil'< 

from  the  old  cochero  who  always  charg 
ed  her  double,  to  the  gentle  Mother  Su- 
perior who  yet  \\;is  so  tar  ;iwa;  Mom 
her.  In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  < 
she  was  intensely  alone.  Commerce, 
world  politics,  a  cosmopolitan  society,  a 
rising  people  swirled  around  her.  Sin- 
was  alone  in  it  all. 

The  night  was  blotting  out  the  sunset 
sea  and  sky.  The  room  was  dark.  Down 
in  the  chapel  she  heard  the  girlish  voices 
in  a  high  sing-song  chant.  The  minutes 
were  like  shot  in  an  hourglass.  She 
scarcely  sensed  when  the  chanting  ceas- 
ed. 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door — and  a 
slip  of  a  girl  came  in  with  a  pitcher  of 
tinkling  ice. 

"Good  efening,  mum!"  she  said  in 
her  pretty,  accented  voice. 

"Good  evening,  Josef  a." 

The  little  Filipina  girl  set  the  pitcher 
on  one  end  of  the  wide  sill  and  turned 
to  the  canopied  bed,  pulling  down  the 
white  mosquito  net  and  tucking  it  in 
carefully  all  around.  Then  she  came  to 
Charlotte  and  timidly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly touched  her  arm. 

"Talk  to  me,  Josef  a.  Tell  me  about 
your  brothers  and  sisters  and  your  par- 
ientes. ' ' 

Josef  a 's  fine  oval  face  lit.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  coconut  hac- 
iendero  and  she  told  in  most  careful 
English  quaint  anecdotes  of  the  numer- 
ous household  of  relatives  and  servants. 
And  they  always  ended,  "But  you  must 
pass  with  me,  Mum,  to  see  our  house  at 
Christmas  fiesta.    All  will  be  happy,  not 
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still  like  here.  Do  you  like  to  come, 
Mum?" 

Charlotte  would  always  laugh  and 
draw  the  clinging  little  shoulders  close 
to  her.  Josefa  was  a  dear  child.  Some 
little  rash  act  had  drawn  censure  upon 
her  from  the  sisters  and  so  was  she 
sentenced  to  school  servitude.  Josefa 's 
one  fear  now  was  that  her  sentence 
might  be  lifted  and  she  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  adoring  and  serving 
Charlotte. 

Together  they  leaned  far  out  the 
window.  The  Cavite  lights  were  close 
and  bright.  Like  faint,  low  stars  far 
across  the  bay,  Manila  lights  made  a 
long,  misty  chain. 

"Saturday  night,"  murmured  Josefa, 
"No  musica  in  Cavite.  All  the  officers 
and  ladies  go  to  Manila  tonight.  We 
watch  them  to  the  other  windows.  They 
never  look  up  but  no  lady  is  so  pretty  as 
you.  It  must  be  happy  like  fiesta  in 
Manila.  And  the  air  is  very  fresh 
along  the  paddie  roads  at  night.  I  go 
next  Carnival  with  my  cousins  to  Ma- 
nila. When  will  you  go,  Mum?  Do 
you  not  like?" 

"Yes,  Josefa,  I  like,"  smiled  Char- 
lotte. 

"You  laugh  but  you  are  sad.  You  are 
grown  senorita.  You  must  have  a 
gentleman  to  take  a  walk  with  you  in 
the  efening  and  gather  the  sampagita  to 
put  in  your  hair." 

"You  are  too  romantic,  child." 

"No.  In  the  dark  coconut  groves  at 
night  my  little  sisters  and  my  cousins 
hold  our  hands  in  the  others'  tightly 
when  the  night  breezes  blow  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sampagita.  One  year  our 
lovers  will  come  then  and  we  will  have 
great  wedding  fiesta.  It  is  nice  to  be 
here  where  they  will  not  come  until  we 
have  learned  our  lessons  and  can  play 
piano  and  make  lace." 


Charlotte  listened  to  this  Filipina  love 
story. 

' '  In  the  States  the  sampagita  does  not 
grow?  It  is  not  even  like  Manila?  No 
moon  makes  shadows  in  the  grove  and  in 
the  open  spaces  by  the  river  bridges  the 
people  talk.  Lovers  do  not  know  the 
other?  You  are  old,  very  old;  you  do 
not  know  your  lover." 

Charlotte  smiled  in  the  darkness. 
Yes,  twenty-four  was  "very  old",  she 
supposed,  among  the  silver  sheen  of 
coconut  palms.  They  were  silent  now— 
for  a  long  time.  Josefa  at  last  turned, 
lit  the  lamp  far  back  in  the  room,  and 
then  came  back  to  Charlotte. 

' '  Tomorrow  morning,  after  mass  I  will 
not  come  to  arrange  your  room.  You 
must  not  call  for  me  nor  speak  to  the 
Madre.  I  will  come  before  siesta  in  the 
apternoon.  Good  night."  Her  smile 
was  always  strange. 

In  a  long  chair  under  the  lamp  Char- 
lotte read;  then  she  watched  a  black 
and  silver  moth  hovering  about;  then 
she  turned  out  the  lamp  and  went  back 
to  the  stars  at  the  window. 

"The  nuns  wear  their  knees  callous 
kneeling  in  the  chapel.  I  wear  my 
elbows  rough  leaning  out  to  watch  the 
world.  We  are  both  locked  up  here- 
out, they  are  at  peace  with  their  whole 
little  world,  I  am  longing  for  my  whole 
big  world." 

The  sadness  in  her  eyes  was  not  a 
deep  one,  though.  Youth  adores  a  bit 
of  pathos,  even  a  hint  of  tragedy.  And 
though  she  was  far  from  vain,  she  some- 
how sensed  that  this  loneliness  and  the 
long  thoughts  would  make  her  eager 
heart  all  the  sweeter. 

Six  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  oh  how 
the  bells  jangled !  Charlotte,  her  elbows 
in  the  pillows,  gazed  out  through  the 
net  at  a  miracle  of  morning  sea.  Hun- 
dreds of  little  boats  scurrying  out  to 
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the  fish  traps  rippled  the  calmness  of  it. 

Breakfast  was  early  and  then  she, 
with  the  girls,  hung  out  the  trout  win- 
iowfl  watching  for  the  flower  peddler. 
They  had  a  basket  on  strings  and  it  was 
most  amusing  to  hear  the  girls  shrilly 
bargaining  with  him,  his  mutterings  and 
threats  to  go  away,  and  then  to  haul  up 
the  quaint,  dew-wet  eoncoetions. 

Charlotte  looked  around  for  Jose  fa  to 
ask  her  which  flower  was  the  Bampagita, 
but  she  was  not  among  them.  She 
wondered  and  remembered  her  words  of 
the  night  before.  Dear  little  culprit, 
she  was  probably  paying  some  penance 
for  another  of  her  miniature  crimes,  and 
Charlotte  said  nothing. 

The  girls  had  discarded  their  simple 
school  clothes  and  were  dressed  elabor- 
ately in  the  rich  Filipina  dresses.  Over 
their  heads  they  draped  black  lace  scarfs 
and,  sweet  as  the  flowers  they  had  just 
bought,  they  followed  the  sisters  down 
stairs  and  to  the  church. 

Charlotte  watched  the  colorful  pro- 
cession from  above.  The  street  was 
crowded.  Not  all  were  going  to  church, 
however.  Calesas  and  carretelas  with- 
out number  rattled  by  filled  with  men 
and  women  and  roosters,  going  to  the 
all  day  cock  fights.  Some  of  her  stu- 
dents went  by — young  men  in  very 
starched  white.  They  looked  for  her.  It 
was  so  hard  to  b<yw  and  tip  one's  hat 
and  look  up  at  the  same  time.  And  their 
mighty  attempts  at  complimentary 
speeches  over  Charlotte  and  her  flowers 
were  almost  excruciating.  No  wonder 
she  smiled  so  frankly. 

The  morning  passed  thus.  She  wrote 
letters  in  the  afternoon  and  waited  for 
Josefa,  for  she  had  promised  to  take  the 
child  on  her  walk.  But  six  o  'clock  came 
without  her,  and  dinner  with  the  sisters. 
The  Mother  Superior  seemed  stern  and 
did  not  talk.    The  eager  nuns  took  ad- 


vantage   of    it    themselves    to    talk    to 
Charlotte. 

That  evening  another  child  came  with 
the  water  and  to  make  the  bed 

'"Why  Bfatea,"  exclaimed  Charlotte, 
"where  is  Josefa?  She  said  she  would 
be  here  before  siesta  time  to  help  me 
string  some  heads  and  she  was  going  to 
show  me  the  fishcrmens'  huts  down  near 
the  salt  beds.    I'm  disappointed." 

"Oh  Mum,"  the  girl  gravely  said,  "I 
do  not  like  to  tell  you." 

"Is  something  wrong?" 

"Oh  very,  Mum;  Josefa  is  locked  up 
for  a  week." 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  sisters  are  much  ashamed.  The 
Madre  wept  for  shame.  They  will  not 
speak  of  it.  Josefa, ' '  her  voice  sounded 
shocked,  ' '  Josefa  went  out — she  ran ! ' ' 

"She  couldn't  have  meant  to  do 
that!" 

1 '  But  Mum,  she  went  after  our  break- 
fast in  her  school  clothes.  No  one  saw 
her  go.  She  is  not  there  for  mass.  She 
is  not  in  her  place  for  lunch.  Her  bed 
is  empty  at  siesta  time.  The  sisters 
searched.  They  could  not  find.  They 
will  tell  the  Padre.  But  at  two  o'clock 
— oh,  Mum,  we  are  all  ashamed!"  She 
stopped;  she  was  really  pleasurably 
excited. 

"At  two  o'clock?" 

"A  truck,  Mum,  an  army  truck,  with 
soldiers,  knocked  on  the  door.  The 
Madre  herself  went.  They  brought  her 
back." 

'  ■  Soldiers !  Why,  where  did  they  find 
her?" 

"They  were  soldiers  in  white,  Mum. 
They  found  her  in  Cavite.  They  said  an 
Americano  ordered  them  to  bring  her. 
They  know  she  lives  here  by  the  ribbon 
and  medal  on  her  neck. ' ' 

"What  does  she  say?" 

' '  She  says  nothing,  Mum.  We  watched 
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them  bring  her  up  the  steps.  She  puts 
her  head  back  and  is  not  ashamed." 

"I  want  to  go  and  talk  with  her.  I 
can't  understand  why  she  should  have 
done  such  a  thing.  She  does  not  mean 
to  be  disobedient,  ever. ' '  Charlotte  was 
already  starting  toward  the  door. 

"Aba!  you  cannot,  Mum.  No  one  can 
talk  to  her.  All  day  she  will  kneel  in 
the  chapel.  All  night  she  is  locked  in  a 
room.  She  eats  only  rice  and  fish.  It  is 
a  shame  to  our  school." 

Charlotte  looked  puzzled  after  the  girl 
was  gone.  Only  the  sweet  impulsive- 
ness of  her  nature  had  gotten  her  into 
her  former  scrapes  which  the  Mother 
had  punished  so  leniently.  Indeed  she 
was  aware  of  the  child's  devotion  to 
Charlotte  when  she  assigned  her  to  this 
pleasant  penance. 

The  next  Sunday  evening  she  came  to 
her,  a  little  pale  but  altogether  quite 
cheerful. 

"So  long,"  she  breathed,  "I  counted 
the  candles  all  day  and  watched  them 
drip  and  I  admire  the  jewels  in  the  dress 
of  the  Virgin.    Oh,  I  pray  too,  much. ' ' 

"Josef a  dear,  what  did  happen  last 
Sunday?  Why  did  you  leave  like  that? 
Weren  't  you  going  with  me  in  the  after- 
noon? You  get  to  go  out  much  more 
than  the  other  girls,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes,  Mum,  but  this  was  differ- 
ent." 

"How?" 

"I  had  to  go,  Mum.  You  must  not 
ask.     I  am  sorry." 

"I  can't  understand  it.  They  have 
told  you  how  foolish  and  improper  it  is. 
aside  from  breaking  rules.  And  you  will 
not  do  it  again?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mum. ' ' 

"Josef a,  you  are  teasing  me.  You 
will  not  do  it  again?" 

Josefa  hung  her  head.  The  heavy, 
black  hair  drooped  long  over  her  should- 


ers. She  was  girlishly  womanly  in  her 
quietness. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  with  just 
a  trifle  of  stubbornness  behind  the  re- 
luctance of  the  answer. 

"Oh,  I  can't  understand  you,  I  sup- 
pose, any  more  than  I  do  the  boys  and 
the  girls  at  the  government  school.  They 
are  a  constant  puzzle  and  so  often  a 
great  disappointment  to  me." 

"Oh,  Mum,  not  that,  not  that!  Do 
not  have  hate  to  me.  Have  faith  if  I 
will  do  not  dishonour.  Aba  I  am  not 
malo ! ' '  Then  her  English  broke  down 
altogether  with  her  tears. 

But  Charlotte  soon  had  her  busy  with 
the  beads  on  the  wide  sill  until  the  sun- 
set glow  was  all  faded.  She  gave  up 
the  mystery. 

But  the  following  Sunday  after  a 
week  of  gentleness  and  obedience,  Josefa 
was  gone  again.  The  school  was  in  a 
furor  of  excitement.  The  girls  hung  out 
the  front  windows.  The  Mother  Supe- 
rior informed  the  Padre.  A  search  was 
made  for  her  in  the  direction  of  Cavite. 

In  a  short  time  they  returned  with 
her.  As  she  got  out  of  the  calasa,  Char- 
lotte, watching  with  the  girls,  saw  that 
she  was  weeping.  They  kept  her  in  the 
hall  below.  In  a  few  moments  a  sister 
came  up  the  stairs  followed  by  a  rough 
muchacho  who  went  with  her  into  the 
dormitory  from  which  he  soon  came  out 
with  Josefa 's  little  woven  grass  box  on 
his  shoulders.  Then  Josefa  and  the 
sister  emerged  from  the  door  and  got 
into  the  calesa.  The  box  was  deposited 
at  their  feet  and  they  drove  off. 

"Aba,  aba!"  wailed  the  girls,  "they 
send  her  home.  It  is  shame.  It  is  shame 
to  her  father  and  mother.  She  can 
never  come  back ! ' ' 

Charlotte  at  last  questioned  one  of  the 
sisters.     She  knew  nothing,  however. 
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"It  is  trieste.  We  do  nol  know  why. 
cm  to  be  good.  She  love  yon  most 
She  make  embroidery  for  you  to  Christ- 
dms.  She  learn  her  lessons  bein.  We 
do  not  know.  We  feel  shame  and 
Borrow.1' 

It   was  only   two  weeks  until   Christ  - 

The    uirls    talked    constantly    of 

liome  Mid  fiestas.     The  whole  place  was 

strewn    with    the    materials    for    new 

s   and    paper  flowers   and  nearly 

finished  embroideries  and  laees. 

A  new  moon  came  and  grew  more  and 
more  full.  Anthems  sounded  morning 
and  evening  from  the  chapel.  Then 
they  were  all  gone  and  the  government 
school  was  closed  too. 

Sometimes  loneliness,  even  in  the  most 
hopeful  and  eager  spirits,  will  become 
too  intense.  The  first  day  of  vacation 
with  two  whole  weeks  of  solitude  before 
her.  Charlotte  wept  the  whole  morning. 
She  was  more  miserable  than  ever  to 
realize  that  she  had  broken  down  so 
disgracefully. 

At  noon-day  the  windows  were  all 
closed  to  keep  out  the  hot  glare  from 
the  sea.  In  her  dim  room  she  thought. 
She  might  go  to  Manila  and  stay  at  a 
hotel.  She  would  undoubtedly  meet 
Americans  who  would  be  kind  to  her. 
But  she  shrank  from  doing  that — it 
seemed — well,  she  couldn't  do  it,  She 
smiled  a  little  when  she  remembered 
Josef  a 's  gay  but  impossible  plans  for 
her  to  ' '  pass  to  our  house  at  the  Christ- 
mas fiesta".  One  would  not  think  of 
staying  with  the  natives,  wealthy  and 
refined  though  they  might  be. 

What  was  her  town?  She  remem- 
bered— it  was  Pagsanjan.  She  looked 
it  up  on  the  map.  It  was  not  so  far. 
She  looked  it  up  in  her  school  directory. 
Why,  how  lovely!  It  was  the  town 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  were  sta- 
tioned.   She  had  met  them  on  the  steam- 


er coming  over  and  they  had  hoped  the) 
might  take  her  w ith  them,  for  Mr.  lion- 
roe  was  superintendent  of  that  province 
of  Lagnna.  And  Mrs.  Monroe  had 
kissed  her  goodbj e  and  assured  her  thai 
she  must  come  to  them  if  ever  die 
needed  help  or  comfort. 

Charlotte  fell  ashamed,    she  had  for- 
gotten these  dear  friends  in  the  newm 
and  strangeness  of  her  life  for  these  long 
months,    she  would  go  to  them  now  and 
they  would  forgive  her. 

She  sent  them  a  telegram  and  received 
their  joyous  little  message  in  return. 
She  did  not  notice  how  the  Mother  Su- 
perior's eyes  brightened  when  she  saw 
her  read  the  answer. 

"  Senorita,  you  are  glad  !  We  could  not 
make  you  happy  these  vacations.  You 
will  see  Americanos.  It  is  bueno.  You 
must  take  presents  from  us  to  them. 
And,"  sadly,  "you  will  talk  to  Josefa?" 

And  presents  they  gave  her  for  her- 
self and  her  friends  when  she  left  next 
morning.  Little  cobwebs  of  embroid- 
ery on  pina  they  were. 

Her  way  lay  through  Manila.  It  was 
so  strange  and  so  gay  there.  Big  cars 
flashed  past  constantly.  All  the  Ameri- 
cans she  saw  seemed  happy.  How 
keenly  she  felt  that  ' '  I  know  no  one  and 
no  one  knows  me"  feeling  that  the  great 
eastern  metropolis  can  so  easily  inspire. 

At  the  Paco  Station  she  took  the 
quaint  English  train.  Settled  in  her 
compartment  she  gazed  eagerly  out. 
How  the  country  changed  as  the  hours 
flew  and  the  many  swarming  stations 
were  left  behind.  In  the  fourth  hour, 
after  winding  among  hills  and  old,  low 
craters,  she  knew  she  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  coconut  region. 

"Here  are  Josef  a 's  mystic  groves.  A 
labyrinth  of  beauty!"  It  was  all  she 
could  say  for  almost  awe  at  the  mighty 
colonnades. 
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At  the  last,  tiny,  buzzing  station  was 
Mrs.  Monroe  to  meet  her  in  a  calasa. 
Mr.  Monroe,  gayly  astride  a  pony  much 
too  small  for  his  long  legs,  shouted  when 
lie  saw  her  and  their  muchacho  darted 
through  the  crowd  for  her  bag. 

Charlotte  was  overwhelmingly  happy. 
oh  the  relief  to  talk  as  one  pleased  and 
know  one  would  be  understood!  The  joy 
of  being  with  one's  own  people!  Her 
eagerness  was  almost  pathetic.  And 
their  picturesque  nipa  house — she  was 
(lii it e  wild  over  it.  And  food  cooked  by 
a  inarvelously  trained  cook!  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe looked  at  her  husband  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  watched  her;  and  he 
nodded.    They  understood. 

Charlotte  fell  asleep  that  night  in  a 
little  bed  on  a  section  of  screened  porch, 
loving  the  world,  the  Philippines,  every- 
thing! 

All  the  next  day  she  delighted  the 
Monroes  with  her  eagerness.  After 
petting  only  brown  babies,  their  two 
pink  and  white  children  seemed  too 
good  to  her  to  be  true. 

"Say,  Mother,'7  drawled  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, "I  believe  we  are  getting  a  bit 
sedate  and  settled  out  here.  Let 's  spruce 
up  and  act  foolish  like  this  crazy  girl. 
Let's  trim  a  Christmas  tree  for  her  and 
the  kids?" 

They  cut  a  beautifully  shaped  little 
papaya  (ridiculously  unlike  a  Christmas 
tree)  and  trimmed  it.  Even  the  old 
cook  caught  their  enthusiasm  and  cuffed 
the  muchacho  about  most  unmercifully. 
I  To  almost  burned  the  bamboo  kitchen 
down  baking  unordered  things. 

That  night  was  Christmas  Eve.  After 
the  babies  had  been  put  to  bed  they  sat 
in  the  scented  darkness  on  the  verandah. 
Through  the  palms  down  the  path  to 
the  road  they  saw  a  church  procession 
passing  with  candles  and  floats  carrying 
the  brilliantly  lighted  saints.    The  long, 


winding,  chanting  train  was  weirdly 
impressive. 

"We  must  walk  down  to  the  churcl 
soon  and  look  at  it,  or  would  you  be  too 
sleepy  to  wait  until  midnight  mass! 
You  will  never  see  anything  just  like  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs. 
Monroe. 

There  was  a  sharp  cry  from  Charlotte. 
"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "Oh  dear!  I  had 
forgotten  my  little  Josefa.  How  utterly 
selfish  I  am.  Mr.  Monroe,  where  do  the 
Seriano's  live?" 

"Why,  not  far.  They  have  a  pretty 
place  in  the  barrio.    Why?" 

' '  Could  we  go  there  tonight  ?  I  should 
like  to  so  much. ' ' 

"Yes,  of  course  we  can  go.  It  will  be 
a  beautiful  walk  tonight.  The  old  man 
wanted  us  to  come  to  see  his  baile  any- 
how.   But  how  did  you  know  them?" 

As  they  walked,  now  cutting  through 
the  grove,  passing  silent  figures  with 
lighted  torches,  and  again  on  the  hut 
lined  road,  Charlotte  told  about  Josefa 
and  her  mysterious  behavior. 

They  came  to  the  Seriano  place  set  in 
a  tall  iron  fenced  garden.  It  was  a  pre- 
tentious, concrete  and  stone  house,  much 
over-decorated  in  the  best  Filipino  style. 
Servants  and  street  rabble  were  all  about 
the  gates  and  the  house  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  Mr.  Monroe  spoke  the  dialect 
well  and  inquired  for  old  Senor  Seriano. 

Charlotte  liked  him,  though  his  brown 
face  looked  darker  and  more  wrinkled 
than  is  usual  in  contrast  with  his  snow 
white  hair.  He  spoke  no  English,  but 
he  was  very  polite  and  had  the  servants 
scurrying  for  chairs  for  them. 

Charlotte  gazed  about  her  fascinated. 
The  garden  wThere  they  chose  to  sit  was 
lit  by  lanterns.  Potted  plants,  hedges, 
little  scraps  of  lawn  and  a  stiff  fountain 
made  it  oddly  attractive.  In  the  open, 
upper  living  rooms  of  the  house  an  or- 
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chostra  was  playing  and  guests  dancing. 
Passing  the  windows,  the  men's  Mack 
wening   coats    made   the   great,    airy 

■feeves    of    the    women's    camisas    seem 

■ore  I'aii \ -like  than  ever. 
The  old  senor  and  Mr.  Monroe  talked 

pleasantly,  and  soon  Charlotte  heard  the 
Kurd  "Josefa".  The  father's  face  dark- 
ened a  little.  Yes.  she  was  above  danc- 
ing, for  he  pointed  upwards  at  Charlotte 
in  a  kind  of  beseeching  way,  as  if  he 
wished  she  could  solve  the  mystery. 

Soon,  in  the  great  doorway,  they  saw 
a  slender  little  Filipina  lady  hesitating. 
Then  she  saw  Charlotte.  How  she  came 
across  the  lawn  so  fast  in  her  tiny  satin 
slippers  and  the  shimmering  train,  no 
one  knew\  She  threw  herself  into  Char- 
litte's  arms,  crushing  and  crumpling  her 
dainty  sleeves. 

"Oh  Mum,  oh,  Mum!"  She  had  the 
sweetest,  sobbing  voice.  "You  come! 
You  have  faith  to  me?  It  was  only  be- 
cause I  love  you.  But  I  do  not  succeed. 
So  I  can  tell  no  one.  All  will  have  doubt 
to  me,  but  you,  Mum,  you  will  love  ? ' ' 

Charlotte  stroked  the  lovely  masses  of 
her  coiled  and  jeweled  hair.  She  didn't 
understand  her,  but  she  did  "have  faith 
to  her  ". 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stir  about 
the  gate.  The  gaping  on-lookers  fell 
back.  Looking  decidedly  bewildered 
and  uncertain,  an  immaculate  American 
Naval  officer  was  entering.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  pause  as  he  stood  between  the 
tall  gates  the  effect  was  impressive.  His 
stature,  his  face,  his  whole  manner  be- 
spoke strength,  good-breeding,  and  in- 
nate nobleness. 

When  he  saw  the  Americans  his  face 
cleared  a  little  and  he  strode  forward. 

1 1  Good  evening, ' '  he  began. 

Josepha's  head  was  up  in  an  instant, 
With  a  glint  and  flash  like  a  dragon-fly 


she   was  at    him    with   his   hand    in    both 
her  tiny  0H68. 

"Oh,  ah;-,  yon  come  alsol  I  do  not 
fail  V1  Her  eyes  and  voice  spoke  rapt- 
ures. u  I  try  to  find  you  that  morning, 
hut  no.  they  eoine  after  me.  I  run  in 
your  house  and  write  hut  then  I  am 
afraid  to  hide,  and  I  go  out,  and  they 
take  me.  Oh  you  find  it  and  you  come! 
It  is  much  joy." 

Still  bewildered  the  man  reached  into 
the  breast  of  his  uniform  and  brought 
out  the  fly  leaf  of  a  hook.  Josefa 
snatched  it.  laughed,  and  darted  again 
to  Charlotte. 

"See,  for  you,  for  my  love  to  you  be- 
cause you  are  lonely.     See!" 

She  put  her  cheek  against  Charlotte's 
arm  while  she  read  the  little  pencil 
scrawl : 

The  lovely  Americana  have  need 
to  you. 

The  last  was  scarcely  readable.  Below 
in  firm  ink  wras  written : 

Stephen  Zamora 

Baltimore,  1912 

Charlotte  looked  up  and  saw  his  eyes 
regarding  hers  intently.  He  said  after- 
wards— not  so  many  days  afterwards 
either — that  he  never  saw  anything  so 
quaint  and  dear  as  the  quizzical  little 
frown  that  puckered  up  her  face. 

As  for  his  face — every  trace  of  be- 
wilderment was  gone.  He  went  straight 
to  Mrs.  Monroe. 

"Please  let  me  introduce  myself.  I 
am  Stephen  Zamora,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander from  Cavite.  I  have  a  short 
holiday  leave  of  absence  this  vacation 
and  so  I  came  to  Pagsanjan.  I  should 
so  like  to  know  you  people,  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

And  Mrs.  Monroe  introduced  him  to 
them  all  with,  though  only  her  husband 
saw  it,  a  little  twinkle  deep  in  her  eye. 
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Old  Senor  Seriano  understood  nothing 
but  lie  was  happy.  He  had  "mucho" 
refreshments  brought  to  them  and  then 
insisted,  through  Mr.  Monroe,  that  they 
(•nine  up  and  see  the  dancing. 

They  did.  It  was  a  gay  scene.  And 
it  seemed  even  gayer  to  Charlotte  when 
the  Commander  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  out  on  to  the  waxed  floor.  Josef  a 
refused  half  a  dozen  partners  that  dance 
watching  them  rapturously.  And  Senor 
Seriano  and  his  guests  were  mightily 
pleased. 

At  midnight  the  dancing  ceased  and 
all  the  little  ladies  tripped  downstairs 
each  with  a  slim  hand  on  her  partner's 
black  coat.  Charlotte  smiled  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  prof  erred  white  uni- 
form sleeve.  Josefa  hung  on  her  other 
side.  And  so  they  went  to  the  hushed, 
banner-hung  old  church  for  the  famous 
midnight  mass. 

Charlotte  leaned  a  little  against  a 
pillar  for  somehow  the  crowd,  the  in- 
cense, the  myriad  candles  and  the  high 
music  of  the  bamboo  organ  made  her 
faint.  She  felt  her  hand  taken  and  laid 
upon  his  arm  again  and  held  there, 
tightly,  through-out  the  ceremony. 

In  bidding  goodbye  to  the  Filipinos, 
Charlotte  laughed  when  she  heard  Lt. 
Zamora  say  severely  to  Josefa,  "  Young 
lady,  to-morrow  morning  Miss  Brent 
and  I  are  walking  along  the  gorge.  We 
would  like  you  to  accompany  us  to  ex- 
plain— the — er,  perhaps,  scenery." 

Josefa  clapped  her  hands.  "Yes, 
senor,"  she  breathed,  "I  will  come  to 
Miss  Brent's  House." 

Next  morning  with  Josefa,  again  a 
child  in  her  simple  school  clothes,  seated 
at  their  feet,  they  heard  the  story  of 
what  she  had  done. 

" — so  I  go  to  Cavite  by  calesa  but  the 
cochero  know  I  run  off  and  he  charge 
me  all  my  money.    But  I  do  not  worry. 


I  look  in  Cavite  every  place  for  one  man 
who  look — who  look  gentleman,  like  him. 
I  find  him — resting  beside  the  tennis 
play." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Stephen  Zamora, 
"and  the  little  vamp  seated  herself  on 
the  grass  beside  me  and  proceeded  to 
ask  the  most  amazingly  personal  ques- 
tions. I  was  so  amused  that  I  answered 
her.  I  got  very  little  information  in 
return,  however,  except  her  name  and 
much  talk  of  the  wonders  of  Pagsanjan. 
She  couldn  't  help  that,.  I  suppose  ? ' ' 

"No,  senor,  I  love  our  town.  And  I 
find  out  that  you  are  good  man,  but  I 
do  not  say  anything  to  you  until  I  think 
first  for  I  must  not  make  mistake." 

"  No  ?  Then  she  informed  me  that  she 
was  going  home.  It  was  far  and  that 
was  all  that  she  would  tell  me.  Now 
you  know  that  a  child  like  that  can't 
walk  in  the  noon-day  sun  and  I  refused 
to  let  her  go.  Oh,  but  she  wept  and 
stormed.  It  sounded  as  though  she  was 
cursing  me  out  in  seven  languages. 
Finally  I  took  her  to  some  Filipino  sail- 
ors and  when  they  saw  the  medal  on  her 
neck  they  said  she  came  from  the  con- 
vent. So  I  ordered  them  to  take  her  in 
the  truck.  Did  it  get  you  into  trouble, 
little  one?" 

"Aba,  mucho,"  Josefa  gravely  said, 
1 '  But  all  week  I  think  about  you  and  so 
not  have  hate  to  you.  You  are  good 
and  my  senorita  would  like.  So  when  I 
can,  I  come  to  tell  you  of  her  but  I  fail. 
I  can  only  write  and  they  find  me.  I 
despair.  They  take  me  home.  It  is 
shame  to  all  and  my  senorita  is  still 
lonely!" 

She  began  to  weep  and  Charlotte  and 
Stephen  both  smoothed  her  hair. 

"Now  see  here,  don't  cry,"  Stephen 
coaxed,  "Didn't  it  turn  out  all  right? 
I  remembered  your  town  because  it  is 
famous  for  the  gorge  and  falls.    And — I 


was  pretty  lonesome  myself  so  I  eame 
up  here  and  found  you  ami  your  scnor- 
ita  too.  Now  hush,  child,  I  want  to  trll 
i  you  I  think  your  senorita  is  very  Lovely 
indeed." 

In  the  days  that  followed  Stephen 
scarcely  knew  his  stuffy  little  room  in 
the  Hotel  Abella.  The  Monroe  verandah 
and  the  picnic  baskets  had  never  seen 
such  good  times. 

Jose  fa  they  did  not  see  for  she  was 
happy  getting  ready  to  go  back  to  school 
with  Charlotte,  who  had  written  to  ob- 
tain pardon  from  the  willing  Mother 
Superior. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  vacation  as 
Stephen  and  Charlotte  walked  along  the 
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winding  path  to  the  river  space,  they 
kept  miffing  at   the  sweetest  odor  that 

came   now   and   a^ain.      Near  the   «jra^\ 

banks  it  was  stronger  and,  searching  in 
the  moonlight,   Stephen   found  a  bush 

with  tiny  dew  drop  llowers. 

"They  are  sweet  things,  aren't 
they?"  he  said,  'Too  small  for  a  bou- 
quet though.  Here,  let  me  put  them  in 
your  hair." 

A  group  of  softly  speaking  Filipina 
women  was  crossing  the  bamboo  bridge. 
One  little  figure  broke  away  and  ran  up 
to  them.    It  was  Josefa. 

"It  is  the  sampagita,"  she  breathed. 
' '  It  blows  tonight.    You  have  found  it. ' ' 


FALSE  GODS 
Eleanor  Hard 


My  idol  is  broken 

(So  prettily  made, 

Gold  and  jade) 

By  a  word  careless  spoken ; 

It  lies  shattered  there 

Forever  defaced — 

Too  high  placed, 

And  now  past  repair. 

What  shall  I  do? 

Let  it  lie  in  the  dust, 

To  turn  rust, 

And  forget  it  ?   Could  you  ? 

Ah  no !  I  will  mend 

My  idol.    Once  more 

I  adore 

And,  shutting  my  eyes,  I  bend 

Before  .  .  . 

(I  hear  a  faint  laugh 

From  my  idol  in  half 

On  the  floor.) 


HAZLITT  AS  GOURMET 

Eleanor  Gilchrist 


One  cannot  read  Hazlitt's  essays  with 
any  degree  of  comfort  or  appreciation 
unless  one  has  at  least  an  apple  to  stay 
the  pangs  of  hunger  he  occasions.  For 
he  continually  talks  about  eating,  and 
when  one  encounters  on  every  other 
page  a  minute  and  lovingly  detailed 
account  of  the  viands  he  enjoys,  one's 
appetite  is  stimulated  to  such  a  pitch 
that  close  application  to  literature  is  im- 
possible. One 's  impression  of  his  essays 
becomes  mingled  and  permeated  with 
the  fragrant  odour  of  bacon  and  but- 
tered toast,  so  that  when  his  name  is 
mentioned,  one  thinks  not  so  much  of 
his  style  or  his  subject  matter,  as  of  the 
things  he  liked  to  eat. 

When  he  goes  a  journey,  he  likes  to 
go  by  himself;  but  chiefly  I  remember 
'  'what  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after 
drinking  whole  goblets  of  tea — to  sit  con- 
sidering what  we  shall  have  for  supper 
— eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered 
in  onions,  or  an  excellent  veal  cutlet." 
He  discusses  books  he  has  read  "over  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  cold  chicken;"  the 
names  of  the  books  I  have  forgotten. 
First  Acquaintance  with  the  Rocks  deals 
with  his  youth,  they  say;  but  it  is  full 
of  such  succulent  details  as  this  "We 
were  repaid  for  our  apprehensions  and 
pique  by  some  excellent  rashers  of  fried 
bacon  and  eggs"  and  later,  "in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  we  break- 
fasted luxuriously  in  an  old  fashioned 
parlour  on  tea,  toast,  eggs  and  honey." 
At  the  right ' '  we  turned  into  an  old  bow 


windowed  parlour  with  a  carpet  and  i 
snug  fire,  and  after  devouring  a  quan 
tity  of  tea,  toast  and  eggs,  sat  down  to 
consider — what  we  should  have  for  din- 
ner. In  the  midst  of  an  Epicurean  de- 
liberation between  a  roasted  fowl  and 
mutton  chops  with  mashed  potatoes — " 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  lip  of  one 
who  fared  so  well  was  as  "bitter  as 
colquinbida. ' ' 

Not  only  does  he  make  direct  refer- 
ence to  food,  but  he  subtly  insinuates 
it  into  his  figure  of  speech.  He  sits 
down  to  read  a  new  book  as  to  a  strange 
dish;  new  books  "are  generally  little 
else  than  hashes  and  rifaccimenti  of 
what  has  been  served  up  entire  and  in 
a  more  natural  state  at  other  times. 
Tom  Jones  had  a  different  relish  with 
it,  'sweet  in  the  mouth',  though  not 
'bitter  in  the  belly'."  One  could  go  on 
quoting  instances  of  this  indefinitely; 
his  writing  bears  witness  of  the  palate 
of  an  epicure  as  well  as  of  the  eye  of  a 
painter,  and  the  "rich  distilled  per- 
fumes" it  exudes  are  of  the  kitchen. 

One  wonders  that  Hazlitt  was  not  a 
stout  red  faced  gentleman,  as  epicures 
commonly  are;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
slight  and  pale.  Apparently,  if  one  is 
sufficiently  energetic,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  if  one  takes  long  walks 
and  writes  essays  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  one  may  eat  tea  and  toast  and 
eggs  from  morning  to  night,  and  never 
grow  fat  at  all. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

A  Psychiatric  Analysis 
Anne  Cochran 


Christmas  is  a  subject  which  has  often 
been  treated,  Irving  and  Dickens  have 
both  written  upon  it,  but  their  works 
are,  I  feel,  decidedly  popular  in  tone 
and  of  really  wry  little  value  scientific- 
ally. Others  also  have  touched  upon 
Christmas  (i.e.  nativity  plays  etc.)  but,. 
I  regret  to  say,  no  one  has  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  Christmas  from  the 
behavioristic  standpoint.  I,  therefore, 
have  made  quite  a  study  of  this  field, 
and  will  here  set  forth  the  data  I  have 
discovered  along  that  special  line  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ' '  Christ- 
mas present".  To  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christmas  present  is 
what   I  endeavor  to   do  in  this  paper. 

For  the  first  six  months  the  human 
infant  can  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  matter,  and  indeed,  for 
the  first  year,  its  reaction  to  the  stimu- 
lus, "Christmas  present",,  is  practically 
negligible.  Between  the  first  and  fifth 
year,  however,  we  begin  to  witness  a 
change  in  the  organism.  It  is  then  that 
the  individual  begins  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  Christmas  present, 
though  the  interest,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
along  the  line  of  receiving  rather  than 
giving.  These  reactions  are  always  in- 
teresting and  sometimes  curious.  The 
subject  usually  manifests  certain  signs 
of  joy  such  as  jumping  up  and  down, 
clapping  the  hands,  or  emitting  vocal 
sounds,  but  sometimes  is  seen  to  burst 
into  tears,  to  kick  the  bestower  of  the 
gift  and  to  remark :    "I  don 't  want  any 


old  top.  I  want  an  engine  like  Booty 
Give  me  Bobby's  engine!"  Such  exhi- 
bitions of  emotion  are  a  clear  manifesto 
of  the  fact  that  the  child  is  possi  ased 
with  an  inferiority  complex,  and  should 
be  dealt  with  as  such. 

It  is  during  this  period,  however,  that 
the  human  mother  begins  to  provide  her 
offspring  with  little  gifts  to  be  presented 
to  different  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  children,  though  previously  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  tokens  of  their 
own  generosity,  nevertheless  receive  the 
grateful  demonstrations  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  gifts  with  a  great  degree  of 
pleasure. 

This  stage  of  development  is  indeed 
the  most  pleasing  for  the  individual; 
but  it  is  doomed  to  pass  away,  for  when 
the  subject  reaches  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  he  is  sent  to  school.  At  school  he 
is  taught  the  primitive  device  of  weav- 
ing colored  paper  into  mats  from  which 
the  teacher  is  able  to  form  such  useful 
articles  as  the  hair-receiver  and  cal- 
endar, and  upon  Christmas  day  the  child 
presents  the  former  to  the  maternal,  the 
latter  to  the  paternal  parent.  The  in- 
dividual soon  passes  from  this  stage,  for 
after  he  undertakes  the  more  arduous 
work  of  the  primary  grades  his  school 
hours  are  no  longer  employed  in  making 
mats,  but  the  influence  of  this  short 
period  over  the  future  psychological  life 
of  the  individual  is  almost  stupendous 
in  its  magnitude.  In  the  frontal  lobe, 
directly  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando, the  hair  receiver  leaves  its  marks, 
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and  never  again  will  the  individual  re- 
ceive a  Christmas  present  without  ex- 
periencing at  least  the  urge  to  give  in 
return.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  fatty  degen- 
eration of  present  day  society ! 

We  must  leave  such  speculations  how- 
ever, for  further  work  on  the  subject, 
and  proceed  now  with  our  more  imme- 
diate problem. 

Driven  on  therefore,  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned urge,  the  individual  upon  the  first 
day  of  vacation,  finding  himself  in  no 
ways  prepared  for  the  coming  exchange 
of  "remembrances"  (the  vulgar 
phrase),  seats  himself  at  the  dining- 
room  table  (which  has  been  thoughtfully 
covered  with  newspapers  by  the  matern- 
al parent),  armed  with  a  bowl  of  flour- 
and  water  paste,  yards  of  blotting  paper, 
and  all  the  postal  cards  received  in  the 
family  within  the  past  year,  and  cre- 
ates blotters  for  all  the  people  of  his 
environment,  from  a  copy  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna  for  the  garbage  man  to  a  hu- 
morous valentine  for  grandma.  This 
stage,  which  I  have  called  (for  obvious 
reasons)  the  adhesive  period,  soon 
passes. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  our  interest 
in  the  male  of  the  species  ends.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  while  the  female  con- 
tinues to  develop  from  age  to  age,  the 
male  ceases  to  advance,  gradually  loses 
interest,  and  finally  degenerates  to  the 
state  of  allowing  his  gifts  to  be  pur- 
chased, wrapped  up  and  presented  by 
any  female  with  whom  he  is  environ- 
mentally connected. 

Not  so  the  female  of  the  species.  After 
this  she  enters  upon  the  blower-holder 
and  penwiper  stage,  and  from  there 
proceeds  to  what  I  have  termed  the 
"  didy-com-bob "   stage,   when  she   pre- 


sents her  mother  with  a  pair  of  safety 
pins  wrapped  in  baby-ribbon,  and  give; 
a  cross-stitched  guest  towel  to  her  favor 
ite  uncle  (whose  reaction  is  one  of  grate- 
ful mystification.) 

Then  we  meet  the  most  painful  of  all 
the  stages  of  development,  the  "tatting, 
and  hemstitching"  period.  Our  subject 
now  begins  her  preparation  for  Christ- 
mas in  July,  but  because  of  the  weary 
hours  consumed  in  making  hem-stitched 
collar-and-cuff  sets  with  tatting  edges, 
finds  herself  on  Christmas  eve,  with 
some  most  important  individuals  still 
unprovided  for,  and  has  to  be  assisted 
by  her  mother  who  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  a  handkerchief  for  Aunt  Sue  and 
Fosdick's  latest  book  for  father. 

The  knitting  period  comes  next,  and 
though  short  it  is  essentially  useful. 
During  this  stage  the  family  is  supplied 
with  mufflers  and  toboggan  caps  for 
years  to  come,  and  even  a  few  sweaters 
are  attempted,  but  usually  such  at- 
tempts prove  vain. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage,  the 
stage  which  persists  throughout  adult 
life.  This  is  the  stage  when  the  human 
race  descends  to  the  metropolis  and  pur- 
chases everything  at  that  institution 
known  as  the  ' '  Gift  Shop ' ',  thereby  sav- 
ing much  time  and  deluging  the  world 
with  useless  articles  in  pink  and  brown 
boxes,  ornamented  with  expositional  but 
scarcely  poetic  rhymes. 

I  feel  it  would  be  an  interesting  study 
to  discover  the  statistics  of  this  matter, 
for  I  feel  that  it  is  this  cause  (i.e.  "The 
Gift  Shop")  that  has  proved  to  be  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  our  genera- 
tions, driving  some  to  seek  oblivion  in 
their  cups,  and  others  to  the  consolations 
of  psychology. 


"QUI  SAIT" 

Janice  Paine 


'Hail,  fair  Isobel.  The  show  over 
so  soon?" 

"Hello,  Dick,  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming!"  The  girl  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  the  "Pewter  Mug"  looked  up, 
radiant  with  excitement. 

"Thank  you,  Beautiful!  I'm  ten 
minutes  early,  you  know." 

"Vain  creature!  But  let  me  tell  you 
the  news,  or  I  shall  pop.  He  has  sent 
me, — me,  mind  you, —  a  brand  new  play. 
Figurez-vous ! "  The  tall  young  man 
who  had  sat  down  beside  her  smiled 
good-naturedly  into  the  great  dark  eyes 
gleaming  with  enthusiasm. 

"Most  extraordinary,  I'm  sure,  but — 
shall  we  order  tea?  The  tip  of  your 
charming  nose  is  still  positively  blue. 
Who,  by  the  way,  is  'he'?" 

"Oh,  Dick,  how  dull  you  are!  It's 
'Qui  Sait',  of  course.  I  haven't  read 
it  yet;  I  saved  it  to  do  with  you,  Mr. 
Mighty  Critic,  and  there  you  sit  no  more 
thrilled  than  that  chrysanthemum." 

"It  is  stolid,  isn't  it?  But  I  am  ex- 
cited, 'honest  I  am'."  He  was  not  too 
young,  and  was  quite  handsome  as  he 
leaned  over  into  the  firelight.  "  'Qui 
Sait ' !  Dear  girl,  it  will  make  you !  To 
star  in  any  play  of  his  is  to  succeed  un- 
questionably. Such  a  tribute,  from  a 
man  like  that — What  the  devil  do  you 
suppose  he  is  like  after  all?  To  think 
that  our  cleverest  dramatist — he  is 
American,  I  know,  though  his  first 
things  did  come  out  in  London, — has 
kept  his  incognito  for  twenty  years,  with 
the  whole  world  wondering  about  him! 
He  might  be  the  head  waiter  over  there 
for  all  we  know, ' '  he  whispered  with  an 


exaggerated  air  of  mystery.  The  girl 
laughed  musically. 

"Perhaps,  but  I  doubt  it;  he  has  such 
inartistic  ears.  But,"  she  added  seri- 
ously, ' '  you  haven 't  heard  the  half  of  it. 
He  tucked  in  a  most  disturbing  note  for 
me." 

"A  note?  Really?"  He  was  all  at- 
tention now.  ' '  He  has  never  vouchsafed 
so  much  as  a  word  to  any  of  the  other 
favored  ones.    What  did  he  say  ? ' ' 

"I  have  it  here.  Listen."  And  by 
the  bright  glow  of  the  fire  she  read 
softly,  "  'Dear  Isobel  Morton,  The  ac- 
companying manuscript  is  an  offering 
to  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  woman  to 
whom  you  and  I  have  done  a  great 
wrong.  Your  part  in  her  tragedy  you 
will  never  know,  but  mine  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  forget.  Nor  can  I  ever  hope 
to  make  atonement,  but  you, — with  your 
youth  and  your  beauty  you  must  make 
her  live  before  the  world  the  true  saint 
that  she  was.  You  and  you  alone  can 
do  this  thing,  and  for  her  sacred  sake 
you  must. '    That  is  all. ' ' 

When  she  had  finished,  he  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  "Dramatic  unto 
death,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"And  yet  it  has  an  unmistakable  ring 
of  sincerity." 

"Even  his  bitterest  satires  have 
that."  The  critic  was  inclined  to  be 
skeptical. 

"Somehow  I  can't  think  of  a  woman 
in  the  world  whom  I  can  fairly  be  said 
to  have  wronged  and  I've  never  had  a 
tragedy  part  off  stage,"  murmured  the 
actress,  a  perplexed  little  frown  between 
her  eyes.     "He  has  no  right  to  make 
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such  a  charge  without  a  hint  of  explana- 
tion. Do  you  suppose  it  is  only  a  dra- 
matic gesture  ?  Have  I  ever  known  him, 
I  wonder?  As  usual,  there  was  no  sign 
on  the  packet  except  the  address  of  his 
agents,  and  they're  as  noncommittal  as 
mummies.  What  can  it  all  mean,  Dick?" 

"I  gave  up  explaining  'Qui  Sait' 
years  ago,  my  dear.  It  would  seem  that 
some  vivid  personal  experience  must 
have  inspired  that  appeal,  I  grant  you; 
that  he  has  never  done  it  before  makes 
it  all  the  more  plausible,  but  I  shouldn  't 
let  it  disturb  me.  The  old  wizard  has 
given  just  that  touch  to  every  line  he 
ever  turned  off,  which  means  a  good 
many.  Will  he  never  write  himself  out, 
I  wonder?" 

' '  Sometimes  I  imagine  that  I  detect  a 
tinge  of  deep,  restrained  bitterness  in 
all  his  things,  even  the  most  joyous,  most 
youthful  of  them, ' '  said  the  girl  musing- 
ly. "He  was  frankly  caustic  in  his 
earlier  treatment  of  love,  and  especially 
marriage,  and  you  know  he  eliminated 
women  entirely  from  his  first  satire.  Yet 
his  last  two  seem  to  have  lost  their  bit- 
terness, don't  you  think?" 

"Yes,  quite,"  he  answered,  staring 
into  the  fire  in  deep  preoccupation. 

"I  was  just  wondering,  sweet  lady, — 
will  you  marry  me?" 

"Oh,  Dickie,  you're  such  a  disap- 
pointment to  me!  I  hoped  we'd  get 
through  today  without  your  bringing  up 
that  subject.  It's  so  very  trite,  my 
dear." 

"Well,  I  was  just  wondering.  Shall 
we  look  at  the  play?" 

The  waiter  turned  on  a  soft  light  be- 
hind them,  and  they  eagerly  went  over 
the  manuscript  page  by  page,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  discuss  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  speech,  or  to  exclaim  over  the 
exquisite  perfection  of  scene  or  line.  The 
tea  hour  passed,  and  diners  came  and 


went,  staring  at  the  popular  young 
actress  and  the  critic  whom  many 
novice  at  stage-craft  held  in  awe.  Stil 
they  sat  in  the  chimney  corner  with 
their  heads  together,  speculating  upon 
the  identity  of  the  author,  and  the  true 
history  of  the  beautiful  woman  who  was 
its  heroine.  But  at  length  the  girl 
gathered  up  her  papers,  and  the  man, 
with  his  newer  problems  still  unsolved,! 
returned  for  the  hundredth  time  to  the] 
subject  of  their  marriage,  for  to  under- 
stand these  things  their  keen  young  eyes 
would  have  had  to  see  into  another 
November  afternoon  twenty  years  be- 
fore, and  they  could  not. 

The  lounging  room  of  the  ....  Club 
was  dark  on  that  other  fall  afternoon. 
Dark  and  cold.  Yellow  light  and  the 
sound  of  men 's  laughter  issued  from  the 
bar,  where  Morton  was  yarning  on  his 
three  years'  wandering,  but  Clive 
couldn't  face  him — just  then.  Damn! 
Why  had  the  fellow  come  back  to  tor- 
ment him  now,  when  life  had  run  so 
smoothly  in  his  absence!  Clive  paced 
restlessly  from  smoldering  grate  to 
gloomy  window  and  back,  in  an  agony 
of  suspicion  and  uncertainty.  Laura 
had  been  happy  with  him;  of  that  he 
was  sure.  And  yet  he  had  felt  unde- 
niably relieved  when  the  other  man  had 
gone  vagabonding  about  the  world; — 
what  if  Morton  had  stayed?  Which 
would  Laura  have  turned  to  when  her 
father  died?  The  question  had  forced 
itself  into  his  mind  again  and  again  in 
the  first  few  months  of  their  engage- 
ment, but  the  utter  happiness  of  their 
marriage  had  seemed  to  answer  it  for 
all  time.  But — Laura's  eyes  when  the 
artist  had  entered  their  box  at  the 
"first  night"  of  Clive 's  play  last  week 
frightened  him.  That  the  play,  his  very 
first  play  on  Broadway,  promised  to  be 
quite  successful,  meant  nothing  to  him 
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T|now;  ho  could  t h ink  only  of  Laura.  Her 
strange  silences  and  nervous  gaiety  ter- 
rified him,— gnawed  at  his  heart. 
But  surely  he  was  mad!    Laura  had 

been  rather  low  for  the  last   month  or 

I  two,   anyway,    and    Morton's  smile   was 

j  sincere  and  candid,  and  his  gaze  as  hon- 

I  est  as  ever  it  was.     He  had  no  right  to 

)  entertain   such   suspicions  of  a  friend, 

■  and  it  would  kill  Laura  to  feel  that  he 

doubted  her;  she  was  too  strong  a  soul 

to  live  with  him  if  she  could  not  give 

him   all  her  love.     Petty  jealousy.     It 

1  was  nothing  else. — And  Clive  strode  into 

the  bar. 

Morton  looked  up  as  he  entered,  and 
called  out  across  the  tables,  "Congratu- 
late me,  old  man!  It's  a  girl!"  He 
Btared,  inarticulate,  for  a  long  moment. 
Morton  married !  He  went  up  to  the 
other  with  outstretched  hand. 

"You've  no  idea  how  glad  I  am  to 
hear  it."  he  said  earnestly.  Something 
was  singing  in  his  heart,  and  he  was 
eager  to  atone  to  this  man  whom  he  had 
come  so  near  to  hating.  They  must  get 
together  and  talk  over  old  times,  he 
said;  Laura  would  be  charmed  to  call 
upon  Mrs.  Morton,  whom  it  seemed  her 
husband  had  met  at  the  Spanish  Court 
and  carried  off  to  Algiers  with  him. 

Dear  Laura,  how  he  had  wronged  her, 
he  mused  as  he  walked  home  through 
the  graying  streets,  watching  the  lights 
that  began  to  prick  the  dusk.  He  should 
have  had  faith  in  her  love.  What  if  she 
had  once  been  fond  of  the  impulsive, 
impractical  young  artist?  He  was  mar- 
ried now,  and  anyway  Clive  knew  the 
girl's  love  was  wholly,  beautifully  his 
own.  It  had  been  his  never-failing 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement 
in  the  big  venture  from  exporting,  which 
he  loathed,  to  writing,  which  he  adored. 
But  the  dear  girl  was  looking  pale,  he 
thought  with  a  pang;  they  would  take 


a  holiday    in    Yir<jini;i    after   ChmtmaS. 

Thus  musing,  Clive  reached  his  home, 

and  went  at  once  in  search  of  hlfl  wife 
He   noticed   cards   upon    the   tray    in    the 

hall,  hut  to  tiis  relief  the  callers  seemed 
to  have  left.  The  drawing-room  was 
dark  in  the  twilight;  there  was  a  blaze 

on  the  hearth  at  the  end,  however-,  for 
he  could  see  the  light  glinting  and 
gleaming  on  a  bronze  figure  on  the 
table.  He  thought  lie  detected  the  lace 
of  her  tea  gown  drooping  over  the  side 
of  the  great  chair  drawn  up  before  the 
fire,  so  he  went  up  to  it  noiselessly  and 
bent  over  the  back. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  with  her  hair 
alive  with  blue-black  lights,  and  one 
white  hand  with  its  single  burning  dia- 
mond relaxed  over  the  dark  chair-arm. 
He  dropt  a  kiss  on  a  wove  of  her  hair ; 
still  she  did  not  stir.  Moving  to  im- 
prison her  hand  in  his  own.  he  recoiled 
suddenly  in  stark  horror,  unable  to  feel, 
to  breathe,  to  think  ....  On  the  floor  at 
her  side  lay  his  slenderest  Florentine 
dagger  in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  across 
the  pale  wrist  stared  a  scarlet  gash. 

A  month  later  New  York  had  forgot- 
ten the  mysterious  death  of  the  lovely 
Laura  Clive  and  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  her  promising  young  writer- 
husband.  Even  the  sight  of  their  home 
on  Fifth  Avenue  with  its  windows 
boarded  up  at  the  height  of  the  social 
season  failed  to  arouse  more  than  a 
casual  comment,  and  within  a  year  it 
was  sold  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
carpet  tacks  and  the  memory  of  the 
John  Clives  became  a  virtual  myth. 
####♦# 

It  is  the  tea  hour  of  a  November  after- 
noon at  the  Pewter  Mug,  just  a  year 
after  the  first  reading  of  "Qui  Salt's" 
last  play.  As  before,  the  charming  new 
star  and  the  tall  young  man  are  seated 
in  the  chimnev  corner,  and  he  is  smiling 
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down  into  the  flushed  face  and  shining 
eyes  of  the  girl  at  his  side. 

"It  was  beautiful,  beloved,  beautiful! 
You  have  made  'Mary  Clayton'  the  su- 
perb creature  that  she  should  be.  You 
have  worked  miracles  with  the  part!" 

"But  I  am  frightened,  Dick.  This 
afternoon's  rehearsal  went  too  smooth- 
ly; something  is  bound  to  go  wrong  to- 
night." 

"Nonsense,  dearest,  nonsense.  When 
the  curtain  falls  tonight  you  will  be 
famous  women,  you  and  'Mary  Clay- 
ton!" And  he  pats  her  hand  reassur- 
ingly. 

"You  are  a  comfort,  dear."  She 
smiles,  and  murmurs  with  mock  humil- 
ity, "Your  verdict  means  much,  exalted 
sir.  I  think  I  am  wise  to  keep  you  in 
the  family,  even  if  you  are  a  stupid  old 


dear  that  forgets  how  hungry  I  am. ' ' 

"I  humbly  beg  forgiveness.  Will  it 
be  muffins  or  toast  ?  By  the  way,  I  took 
a  note  for  you  just  now.  The  boy  was 
told  not  to  wait,  so  I  stuck  it  in  my 
pocket. ' ' 

She  opens  it,  and  by  the  firelight, 
softly  reads  the  single  line  scrawled 
across  the  sheet.  "  'You  have  fulfilled 
the  trust.    I  am  content. '  ' ' 

As  the  street  door  opens  for  an  in- 
stant, a  little  newsie  scampers  past,  and 
one  shrill,  nasal  sentence  penetrates  the 
dim  quiet  of  the  "Pewter  Mug".  "Un- 
identified man  slashes  wrist  on  Fifth 
Avenue"  cries  the  urchin,  but  they 
barely  hear.  They  cannot  know  that  the 
curtain  has  fallen  already  on  the  trag- 
edy whose  beginning  they  look  forward 
to  so  eagerly. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSION 
Diana  Wertheim 


"World,  you  are  too  old  and  full  of  sorrow," 
I  said — ' '  So  I  '11  not  give  you  tears : 
I'll  adventure  up  the  moon  and  borrow 
Young  silver — it  will  heal  your  years." 

I  flung  this  cry  like  a  challenge  daily ; 
The  search  was  good — and  I  'd  sworn  to  smile, 
I  bought  of  life  and  spent  life  gaily — 
I'd  reach  the  moon  in  a  little  while. 

Then  somehow,  there  came  an  end  to  laughter; 
All  paths  did  not  lead  to  the  sky  so  soon — 
I  stopped ;  reached  both  arms  high — and  after — 
Suddenly  cried  and  cried — for  the  moon. 


THE  MARQUIS  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Frieda  Goodenough 


The  Marquis  was  feeling  very  much 
discouraged  the  morning  when  he  first 
saw  his  mountain.  He  had  screamed  all 
night  and  that  new  interne  had  simply 
ignored  him.  Now  his  throat  was  raw. 
He  enjoyed  screaming  sometimes  for  the 
effect  it  had  on  the  doctors  and  nurses. 
He  could  hear  them  come  to  his  door 
and  look  through  the  little  hole.  Then 
he  would  perhaps  hear  whispers,  which 
made  him  scream  louder  and  beat  on 
the  door  and  walls.  Sometimes  they 
even  came  in  and  tried  to  soothe  him: 
told  him  the  other  patients  wanted  to 
sleep.  Did  they  think  that  would  make 
him  stop?  He  could  not  sleep  himself, 
why  should  others  sleep?  Often  he 
screamed  because  he  could  not  help  it: 
Terrible  things  reached  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  touched  him  with  cold  fingers, 
or  tried  to  choke  and  crush  him.  There 
had  been  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  bed  last 
night,  but  the  new  interne  had  not  even 
come  to  the  door. 

He  went  to  the  barred  window  and 
looked  out.  There  it  was.  He  saw  it 
towering  over  the  tops  of  the  pines;  a 
real  mountain  shining  white  on  the 
summit  where  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
struck  it.  He  forgot  his  sore  throat, 
he  forgot  the  new  interne,  he  even  for- 
got the  bars  at  the  window.  He  only 
felt  a  great  longing  to  stand  there  on 
that  white  expanse  and  look  down  on 
the  whole  world.  What  a  wonderful 
feeling  to  look  down  on  the  whole 
world!  Perhaps  from  there  he  could 
see  the  ocean.  It  had  not  been  long 
since  he  had  come  across  the  ocean  with 
all  his  ships.  Why  had  they  dared  to 
laugh  at  him,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette? 


They  had  laughed  and  had  brought  him 
to  this  place. 

He  wanted  to  scream  again,  but  rod 
denly  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  If  he 
should  stop  screaming  wouldn  't  they  put 
him  back  into  the  big  ward  where  he 
had  been  before?  He  remembered  that 
one  of  his  friends  there  had  worked  out- 
side. Perhaps  if  he  could  get  back  to 
the  ward  he  could  find  out  better  how 
to  get  away  and  go  to  that  mountain. 
Ah,  that  was  it !     He  must  escape  and 

go  to  that  mountain. 

****** 

Spring  had  gone  and  it  was  summer 
before  the  Marquis  found  out  how  to 
get  away.  He  had  made  a  startling 
swift  recovery.  He  knew  it  because  the 
doctors  looked  puzzled  and  asked  him 
many  questions.  He  always  choked 
down  his  laughter  at  those  stupid  doct- 
ors. How  funny  they  were  with  their 
questions  and  their  puzzled  looks!  He 
knew  what  he  should  say ;  foolish,  inane 
things  they  were,  too.  The  doctors  would 
not  understand  if  he  told  them  what  he 
really  thought.  Their  brains  were  slow, 
ponderous;  his  worked  with  lightning 
speed,  often  he  had  great  trouble  to  hold 
it  down  to  the  level  of  theirs.  But  he 
did  it,  and  now  would  come  his  reward. 
After  today  he  was  on  the  working 
squad.  He  would  hoe  potatoes  like  the 
rest  tomorrow,  but  the  next  day  he 
would  go  to  his  mountain. 

It  was  fun  to  hoe  in  the  hot  sun.  It 
had  been  a  long  time  since  the  sun  had 
beaten  down  upon  his  back  like  that, 
and  whenever  he  looked  up  he  could  see 
glimpses  of  his  mountain.  He  wanted 
to  ask  Jim  Cook  about  that  mountain, 
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but  Jim  might  tell  his  secret.  Jim 
wasn't  always  so  cheerful  oi*  his  tongue 
as  the  Marquis.  No,  he  would  ask  the 
little  -white-haired  man.  When  he 
passed  him  on  his  next  row  the  Marquis 
spoke. 

"Quite  a  mountain  over  yonder!"  he 
said  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  yes",  said  the  little  man,  wist- 
fully, "Lantern  Hill  they  calls  it.  I 
worked  in  the  silex  mines  up  there  once. 
Silex  is  what  makes  it  so  white.  Pretty, 
ain't  it?"  and  his  voice  trailed  off  into 
mumblings. 

The  Marquis  worked  on,  watching  the 
guard  in  his  white  coat,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  long  rows.  By  the  time 
evening  came  he  knew  how  he  could 
manage  it.  There  was  one  man  with 
whom  the  guard  seemed  to  enjoy  talk- 
ing. Everyone  called  him  Mr.  Farth- 
ington.  The  guards  thought  him  a  very 
interesting  talker;  the  Marquis  thought 
him  very  dull.  But  he  would  use  Mr. 
Farthington  tomorrow. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he 
was  feverish  with  excitement.  Once  his 
eyes  met  those  of  a  doctor  at  the  head 
of  the  long  table,  and  the  doctor  looked 
startled.  That  would  never  do.  In 
order  that  his  eyes  should  not  give 
away  his  secret  he  kept  them  fixed  on 
his  plate,  and  forced  himself  to  keep 
from  chattering  in  his  impatience. 

As  they  filed  out  the  door  into  the 
fields  an  interne  passed  him  and  stopped 
to  speak  with  the  guard.  His  back  was 
turned.  For  an  instant  the  Marquis 
was  tense,  his  eyes  flamed  with  the  mad 
desire  to  leap  upon  him  and  feel  him 
crumple  to  the  ground — but  as  he 
glanced  around  he  saw  the  mountain 
and  knew  he  must  hold  himself  in  a  lit- 
tle longer. 

Out  in  the  field  again  the  sun 
burned  down,  his  head  was  hot  beneath 


his  plaid  cap.  He  had  taken  a  position 
as  far  as  possible  from  Mr.  Farthington 
and  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  row. 

It  was  all  very  easy  he  thought  after- 
ward as  he  crept  through  the  pines 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  guard  had 
stopped  as  usual  to  talk  with  Mr.  Farth- 
ington and  everyone  else  was  busy  with 
his  work.  He  had  lost  sight  of  the  big 
brick  buildings  and  broad  potato  fields 
before  he  noticed  that  he  still  held  his 
hoe.  He  decided  to  keep  the  handle  for 
a  walking  stick — or  weapon  if  it  became 
necessary;  the  hoe  he  threw  into  the 
first  brook  he  passed. 

The  Marquis  had  no  fear  of  being 
caught.  No  one  would  expect  him  to 
start  for  Lantern  Hill.  They  would  ex- 
pect him  either  to  go  to  the  city  nearby, 
or  to  wander  aimlessly  over  the  country 
roads.  He  did  not  think  about  what  he 
would  do  after  he  had  climbed  the 
mountain.  He  would  probably  go  back. 
But  now  he  must  get  there  as  soon  as 
possible. 

He  became  crafty.  Whenever  he  saw 
a  house  he  made  a  detour.  A  scarecrow 
in  a  field  arrested  his  attention.  Its 
battered  straw  hat  looked  cooler  than 
his  plaid  cap,  so  he  traded.  It  was  a 
very  friendly  scarecrow.  He  turned 
and  waved  as  he  went  into  the  woods 
again. 

Finally  he  decided  to  try  the  road  for 
a  change.  The  powdery  dust  puffed  up 
and  settled  at  each  footstep;  the  sun 
was  burning  hot.  Passing  a  brook  he 
drank  deeply.  Much  refreshed  he 
climbed  another  hill  and  looked  for  his 
mountain.  There  it  was  ahead  of  him 
nearer  than  ever,  more  desirable.  He 
glanced  back  for  a  moment.  Down  be- 
low in  the  white  road  was  a  cloud  of 
dust.  He  decided  to  take  to  the  woods 
again,  but  a  potato  patch  caught  his  eye. 
It  badly  needed  hoeing.    He  could  hear 
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the  sound  of  an  automobile  now .     All. 
he  would  fool  them!    Over  the  fence  he 

wont,    and    was    scraping    indust  rioiisly 

with  the  hoe-end  of  his  stick  when  an 

automobile     drove     past,     almost    -and 
stopped. 

One  of  the  men  in  it  stood  up  and, 
making  a  megaphone  of  his  hands, 
shouted,  "Say,  have  you  seen  anyone 
go  past  this  morning?" 

The  Marquis  straightened  up  slowly, 
leaning  on  the  stick.  He  was  glad  they 
could  not  see  his  face. 

''Haven't  seen  nobody  but  you  fel- 
lers," he  shouted  back  deliberately. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  former 
speaker  called  over,  "Man  got  away 
from  the  Insane  Hospital  this  morning. 
If  you  see  anybody  you  don't  know,  just 
call  up  the  Hospital. ' ' 

As  the  car  turned  around  and  rolled 
down  the  hill  the  Marquis  bent  over  his 
hoe-handle  shaking  with  wild  laughter. 

Doubly  cautious  now  the  Marquis  took 
to  the  woods.  His  tall  shadow  danced 
ahead  of  him  through  the  trees.  He  for- 
got to  be  hungry,  he  forgot  to  be  thirsty, 
he  was  headed  for  his  mountain. 

It  was  where  he  was  almost  mired  in 
a  swamp  that  he  took  the  road  again. 
Why  did  it  wind  so  much?  On  he 
plodded  while  his  shadow  grew  longer. 
It  was  not  dancing  now  but  hunched 
steadily  ahead.  The  sun  was  not  so  hot 
now.  Once  he  met  a  team ;  twice  he  met 
automobiles.  They  raised  a  choking  dust, 
and  he  cursed  them  as  they  went  on. 

A  rabbit  hopped  across  the  road  in 
front  of  him.  One  swift  blow  of  his 
long  stick  and  it  lay  a  kicking,  heav- 
ing bit  of  fur,  which  soon  was  still.  The 
Marquis  grinned  devilishly  at  his  work. 
He  felt  a  new  rush  of  power.  He  was 
a  god.  A  moment  ago  it  had  been  a  liv- 
ing, vital  little  creature,  with  one  move- 
ment he  had  made  it  a  lifeless  heap.  He 


kicked   it    into  the  ditch  and   walked   on 

Caster. 
Now   for  his  mountain.     It   towered 

high  above  him,  white  cliffs  still  shining 

in  the  sun  while  he  was  in  shadow.  1  f 
he     wished     to     see     the     oee;m     he     must 

hurry.    CJp,  up  he  scrambled  over  rocks 

and  hushes.  Once  he  heard  a  buzzimj 
noise  and  turned  to  see  a  rattler  lying 
on  a  roek  below  him.  Soon  he  came 
out  on  the  rusted  railroad  leading  down 
from  the  silex  mines.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  ties  were  filled  with  jagged 
white  rocks,  here  and  there;  beside  the 
track  glittered  quartz  crystals.  Now  he 
had  lost  his  hat.  Up,  up  he  ran,  some- 
times stumbling,  sometimes  falling. 
What  did  he  care  for  bruised  knees? 
Wasn  't  he  almost  there  ? 

Now  he  came  out  into  the  sun  and 
the  curve  of  the  rails  was  sharper.  As 
he  halted  a  moment  for  breath  he  saw 
a  vivid  splash  of  pink  and  green  against 
the  white  rock.  Pink  azaleas!  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  growing  on  the  steep 
pitch.  He  would  pull  them  up  by  arm- 
fuls  and  hurl  them  from  the  summit. 
No,  he  couldn't  stop  for  them  now;  the 
white  rock  was  too  treacherous  and  he 
must  hurry  on  to  the  top.  Up  and  up ! 
The  sky  was  very  blue  up  there,  and  he 
had  never  seen  the  sun  so  big  and  gold- 
en. The  track  ran  into  the  mountain 
now  and  the  Marquis  scrambled  on 
alone. 

At  last!  The  white  expanse  was 
seared  and  cracked,  partly  veined  with 
gray.  Dwarf  pines  clung  with  tough 
roots  to  the  white  sand  in  the  cracks. 
A  patch  of  gray,  brittle  moss  like 
grizzled  hair  was  kept  in  place  by  a 
sorry  bunch  of  huckleberry  bushes.  A 
splash  of  color  brought  the  Marquis  to 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  summit.  He 
pulled  up  the  hardy  little  bush  with  del- 
icate pink  blossoms  and  was  about  to 
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hurl  it  over  when  he  looked  and  saw  the 
sea!  Far  away,  dim  and  hazy,  but 
really  the  sea.  As  the  sun  fell  lower  a 
breeze  had  risen  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  smell  a  salt  tang  on  it.  Green 
hills  stretched  between,  two  holding  a 
silver  lake  cupped  between  them.  The 
Marquis  turned  to  look  the  way  he  had 
come.  Was  that  the  place  which  had 
held  him  for  so  long,  that  miniature 
square  of  brick  buildings?  Never 
would  he  go  back  to  be  a  powerless  pig- 
my like  the  tiny  black  figures  in  the 
automobile  crawling  far  below.  Here  he 
was  a  God ;  one  with  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tain and  the  wind.     He  laughed  exult- 


antly as  he  hurled  his  fragrant  armful 
out  into  space.  How  lightly  it  drifteo 
down,  down,  finally  mixing  with  th€ 
green  of  the  trees  far  below.  It  was  a 
sheer  drop  of  those  trees  and  a  little 
pond,  now  deep  blue  in  the  shadow.  The 
rounded  bushy  tops  of  the  trees  looked 
very  soft,  and  the  little  pond  very  cool. 
Oh,  to  jump  down,  to  feel  the  rush  of 
the  air,  to  slide  down  the  soft,  smooth 
cushions  of  the  trees,  and  melt  into  that 
cool  blue  water!  Why  not?  Was  he 
not  a  god?  As  the  sun  fell  behind  the 
gold-rimmed  horizon,  the  Marquis 
leaped. 


FEAR 
Mary  Evans 


You  lead  me  over  shadowy  trails, 

Deeper,  farther  from  the  shore, 
Where  twining  vines  are  tangled  more  and  more, 

And  winds,  caught  in  a  tree, 
Struggle  to  be  free, 
Making  pine-trees  pour 

Needles  on  the  floor. 
Where  are  you  leading  me? 

The  forest  blackens ! 

Wait !    I  cannot  see ! 


LULLABY 

Sophie  Shulman 


Veronica  smoothed  the  pale  gold  curls 
■  her  little  son  and  as  he  stirred,  his 

dark  lashes  quivered  on  his  cheek.  They 
said  he  was  like  her  now,  and  extraordi- 
narily like  the  child  Veronica.  Could 
she  have  been  so  fragile,  so  delicate? 
Vaguely  she  was  eonscious  of  her  beauty, 
but  always  in  the  tall,  oval  mirror,  it 
slipped  away  and  was  gone  before  she 
could  see  it.  So  she  let  it  pass  like 
thoughts  which  she  seemed  almost  to 
grasp  before  they,  too,  fled  and  were 
lost.  Once  a  wistful  face  there  made 
her  stop  and  wonder,  for  she  felt  that 
that  was  the  Veronica  she  knew.  A  few 
moments  ago  the  same  expression  had 
been  on  Paul's  face,  when  John  had 
carried  away  the  mangy  stray  cur.  From 
I  the  time  it  had  looked  to  him  for  pro- 
tection he  had  loved  it  quietly,  and  now 
it  was  gone.  How  she  ached  to  help 
him,  but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
hold  him  tight  and  feel  the  little  body 
tremble  and  relax. 

She  remembered  how  long  ago  the 
gardener  came  to  drown  the  four  new 
kittens ;  how  she  crept  into  the  barn  and 
cuddled  the  little  blind  things  till  he 
took  them  from  her;  how  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  plead  for  them;  how 
she  remained  there  still  and  hurt.  And 
that  night  when  the  moonbeams  whiten- 
ed the  nursery,  they  were  cold  and  hard 
on  the  walls,  and  she  tried  to  forget  the 
four  kittens  wet  and  huddled  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond. 


She  must  have  looked  like  that  when 
she  sat  under  the  elderberry  bush  near 
the  spring,  pressing  tiny  white  pebbles 
through  her  fingers — the  ones  gathered 
on  the  sandy  beach — .  How  hard  and 
soft  they  were!  She  wanted  to  feel 
their  softness  and  hardness,  and  she 
flung  them  into  the  water.  She  heard 
them  splash,  could  see  them  drop  over 
the  rock  and  ripple  the  clear  pool  be- 
low. She  wanted  them  and  now  they 
were  gone — why  had  she  thrown  them? 
Then  her  mother  had  called,  but  she 
lingered  in  the  garden  to  pick  rose 
petals.  And  somehow  they  felt  like  the 
white  pebbles — and  she  wondered  how 
both  the  pebbles  and  the  petals  made 
her  think  of  her  mother's  face,  firm  and 
soft  like  the  pebbles,  soft  and  sweet  like 
the  petals.  That  night  when  her  mother 
kissed  her,  Veronica  pressed  her  face 
close  to  hers  and  thought  of  roses  and 
springs. 

She  must  have  looked  like  that  when 
she  sat  on  the  low,  broad  stairs  and 
listened  to  her  mother  play  fragile,  run- 
ning things  which  made  her  think  of 
stars  and  moons  and  rain.  Her  mother 
never  played  heavy  martial  things  like 
Mr.  Trevor — she  was  too  lovely.  When 
he  used  to  play,  she  wanted  to  sit  on 
the  flag  staff  and  wave — he  was  big  and 
strong.  Soon  little  Paul  would  be  big 
and  strong.  Would  he  play  martial 
things  like  Mr.  Trevor? 
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Much  has  boon  said  of  the  wholesome- 
of  the  objective  point  of  view  in 
terms  of  the  morbidity  of  the  subjective: 
young  things  will  go  on  and  on 
writing  about  themselves.  A  suspicion 
has  crept  upon  us  recently  that  possibly 
this  dread  of  morbidity  on  the  part  of 
the  lamenting  critics  is  a  last  remnant 
of  their  own  outgrown  subjectivity.  In 
short,  to  a  person  of  a  well-established 
objective  point  of  view,  youth's  habit 
of  turning  the  angle  at  its  own  vertex 
is  not  only  absorbingly  interesting  but 
charming.  ("We  hope  that  you  revolt  at 
this  cold-blooded  statement :  it  helps  us 
prove  our  point.) 

Charm  lies  not  in  substance,  but  in 
gesture.  The  gesture  of  youth  in  lay- 
ing itself  before  us,  is  instinctive,  char- 
acteristic, and  naive:  ''Here  we  are! 
Here  is  the  way  we  feel  they  would 
feel."  What  comparison  is  there  be- 
tween this  humble  challenge  and  the 
smug  succinctness  of  the  objectivist : 
"Here  it  is!  Make  out  of  it  what  you 
will.  It  means  a  great  deal,  although 
you  probably  are  not  clever  enough  to 
see  it.  This  is  art,  kernel  without  husk." 

No,  no;  there  is  something  self-cons- 
cious in  this  sly  and  at  once  presump- 
tuous restraint.  It  does  not  belong  to 
youth ;  and  so,  although  wre  are  running 
the  chance  that  it  is  embryonic  genius, 
it  spoils  the  picture. 

As  objectivists,  yon  see,  we  are  inter- 
ested mainly  in  the  picture.  Youth, 
spontaneously  turning  things  upon  it- 


self, gives  as  a  graceful  gesture  for  its 
line,  and  the  rays  of  a  prismatic  imagi- 
nation for  its  color. 

Hear :  Now  my  heart  begins  to  harden ! 

Like  a  mangy  dog  of  sin, 

I  can  feel  the  wish  begin 

To  bury  my  bone  in  the  garden. 

•  ••••« 

Lo !  I  '11  bury  it  in  the  asters, 
That 's  a  better  place,  I  think. 
Then  I  can  watch  it  from  the 

stable, 
I  can  dream  of  it  under  the  sink. 

And  in  the  street 
The  mutts  I  meet 
Shall  see  the  bone  in  my  eye  of 

breeding, 
1 '  Thank  you,  the  garden  needs  no 

weeding!" 
That's  what  I'll  say  to  them*. 

Again:  "The  girl  split  the  envelope 
across  the  top.  This  was  a  true  letter. 
It  had  no  salutation.  The  first  line  ran 
right  across  the  top  of  the  sheet.  'How 
near  will  we  ever  approach  our  ideal? 
In  the  manufacture  of  physical  things 
perfection  is  nearly  always  attained. 

I  am  writing Write  me  if  you 

find  any  of  the  sign  posts.  Perhaps  you 
could  come  to  see  me  Christmas  time. 
Standing  breast  high  in  corn  these  sun- 
ny golden  autumn  days  I  will  think  of 
you.      Thora. ' 

1 '  The  girl  sighed.  She  had  been  dust- 
ing and  the  transition  to  things  of  the 
mind  wras  a  bit  difficult  at  first 
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286  Bridge  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


An  Invitation — 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  shop 
where  your  every  need  for  the  sport  and  dress  occasions  of  the 
college  year  has  been  anticipated. 


Gowns 

Coats 

Millinery 

Imported  Novelties 


Skirts 

Blouses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Sportswear 


73  Pratt  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


88  College  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hotel  Clarendon 
Seabreeze,  Fla. 
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For  a  long  time  as  far  as  she  got  was, 
It  was  nice  of  Thora  to  ask  me  to  <_r<> 
to  see  her  Christmas  time.  It  would  be. 
just  a  nice  little  trip.  I  wonder  if  mo- 
ther would  let  me  got'  Thora  waa 
worried  about  the  approach  to  the  ideal 
Well,  she  had  been  perhaps,  too.  yester- 
day, before  supper,  but  that  was  gone, 
HOW.  Poor  Thora  !"# 
•Mount  Holyoke  Monthly,  October,  1923 


The  Lost  Lady 

By  Willa  Cather 

Fortunately  we  cannot  label  the  Lost 
Lady  ;  she  is  not  a  type.  At  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  she  would  have  been 
typical;  Miss  Cather  makes  her  char- 
acteristic. Doubtless  we  are  quibbling. 
However,  we  have  noticed  that  Miss 
Cather 's  western  town  is  always  indivi- 
dualist ically  ground-hugging.  She 
manages  to  convey  the  depressing  flat- 
ness without  devitalizing  our  interest  as 
well. 

Mrs.  Forrester,  the  Lost  Lady,  has  an 
insidious  charm,  wre  admire  her  virtues ; 
they  are  pointed  out  to  us  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  not  for  one  instant  are 
we  allowed  to  condone  her  failings.  We 
see  her  first  through  rose  tinted  spec- 
tacles; she  is  entertaining  a  group  of 
people,  bringing  them  out  of  themselves 
with  studied  carelessness  and  she  casts 
a  very  delightful  aura  indeed. 

The  relationship  between  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter and  the  Captain  is  exceedingly  well 
shown.  Captain  Forrester  is  intrinsic- 
ally the  pioneer,  strong  and  fine.  With- 
out any  hesitation  when  there  is  a  big 
thing  to  be  done,  he  does  it  largely.  He 
renounces  his  all  without  flinching  and 
then  comes  home  crumpled  and  beaten, 
physically  fawning.  Cruellest  of  all, 
he  understands  his  wife  and  "values" 
her. 


And  the  Lost    Lady  is  loyal  after  her 

fashion.     She   must    have   admiration 

material  com  forts.  She  too  is  ph; 
eally  weak.  She  will  go  to  any  length. 
and  yet  we  are  made  to  feel  that  in  spite 
of  all  her  selfishness,  her  moral  waver- 
ing, she  worships  the  best  that  is  in 
Captain  Forrester. 

In  The  Lost  Lady  it  would  have  been 
very  simple  to  have  run  amuck  in  sex- 
ual complexes  or  to  have  cried  self- 
righteously,  "Sin  brings  punishment." 
There  is  a  subtler  torture  for  the  wicked. 
Miss  Cather  knows  how  to  concinnate 
her  characters,  to  focus  our  attention 
with  true  proportion.  The  "short, 
plump  figure  of  Mrs.  Beasley,  like  a 
boiled  pudding  sewed  up  in  a  blue  ki- 
mona,  waddles  through  the  feathery 
asparagus  bed  behind  the  telephone 
office"  and  spreads  her  ugly  gossip.  We 
may  shrug  our  shoulders  as  much  as  we 
like ;  Miss  Cather  has  shown  a  tart  scorn 
for  the  footling  outlook  on  life ;  she  has 
made  her  point. 

C.  O.  P. 


The  Gay  Year 

By  Dorothy  Speare 
George  H.  Doran  Company 

The  jacket  of  the  Gay  Year  calls 
the  book  a  "sympathetic  presentation 
of  the  'young  married  set'  ",  flaunts  a 
colored  representation  of  three  presum- 
ably-of-the-set  at  the  country  club,  and 
does  everything  in  its  power  to  create 
a  best-seller  out  of  what,  upon  inside 
investigation,  proves  to  be  amazingly 
mediocre  writing.  The  younger  set 
could  hardly  be  thought  to  flatter  itself 
if,  after  all  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
it  the  last  few  years,  it  might  expect  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  thoroughly  interest- 
ing novel.  However  breathlessly  the 
older  generations  may  hang  (though  we 
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for 

Smith  College  Girls 

with  the 

Hooper-True  Tour 
1924 

Wishing  to  have  their  party  this  summer  entirely  of  Smith 
Girls,  Miss  Catharine  Hooper  '11,  and  Miss  Edna  True  '09  (both 
Smith  Unit)  are  making  this  advance  announcement  of  their  annual 
de  Luxe  Tour  to  Europe.  The  party  is  limited  to  eight  girls  and 
can  be  reserved  for  any  group  not  exceeding  that  number,  who  may 
wish  to  have  it  made  up  exclusively  of  their  friends.  This  unique 
trip,  largely  by  motor  to  unusual  places  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  has  been  arranged  to  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
THE  BEST  of  EUROPE  in  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  WAY. 

For  full  information  address  Miss  Catharine  B.  Hooper, 

28  Clinton  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

REFERENCES:— Mr.  William  Allen  Neilson,  President  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  3  Sutton  Place,  New  York;  Miss  Anna 
R.  Haire,  Principal  University  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 
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can  not  believe  they  will)  on  Miss 
Speare's  shocking  revelations,  the 
younger  sel  itself  will  doubtless  be 
severely    disappointed— unless     it     has 

read  Miss  Speare's  former  attempt, 
Dancers  in   the   Hark. 

In  the  artificial  world  of  Miss  Speare's 

creation,  we  find  a  few  who  still  have 
ideals,  who  still  ring  true;  and  one  of 
these  is,  of  course,  the  heroine.  She  not 
only  runs  true  to  type  but  that  type 
oddly  enough  develops  a  collegiate  twist 
which,  despite  the  author's  studious 
avoidance  of  the  college  girl  in  both  her 
novels,  reminds  us  of  Miss  Speare's  for- 
mer attendance  at  Smith.  We  are  fur- 
ther reminded  of  our  author's  educa- 
tion when  her  praiseworthy  stock  of 
slang  falls  a  bit  short  and  lapses  into 
recognizable,  if  unpicturesque,  English. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  painful 
subject,  let  us  make  brief  mention  of 
the  plot. 


The    sum     and    snhstanec    of    J«  n\    - 

idealism  is  that  (< somewhere  beneath 
that    chattering    and    scheming,    there 

mighl  he  an  honest  emotion  panting  lor 
air.  M     And  after  many  1  rials  in  the  p 

cribed  form  of  *  Ine,  women  and  song ; 
after  a  deep  discussion  of  the  world's 
e\  ils  in  which  the  "bunch"  reach  the 
revolutionary  conclusion  that  these  evils 

are  the  result  of  the  war,  and  their  cure 

is  more  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
older  generation  and  more  work  on  tin- 
part  of  the  younger,  and  finally  after  a 
suicide  of  one  of  the  young  husbands 
to  make  us  realize  that  the  author's  aim 
is  serious,  we  find  that  the  remaining 
characters  will  win  the  struggle  and 
that  "  things  will  be  different  now — at 
a  price." 

(N.B.  But  if  you  want  to  re-furbish 

your  slang,  remember  The  Gay  Year.) 

K.  G.  L.,  '26. 


Thresher  Brothers 


"NEW  FALL  SILKS  AND  VELVETS" 

A  profusion  of  the  newest  weaves,  colors  and  patterns  for  Fall  and 
Winter.    The  new  fabrics  are : — 

Brocade  Velvets,  on  Voile,  Georgette  and  Metal  effects.  Artificial  Silk  Brocade 
Velvets.  Moire  Velvets.  Costume  Chiffon  Velvets.  Wedding  Ring  Velvets. 
Satin  Crepes.  Satin  Canton  Crepe.  Satin  Crepe  Dovette.  Moon-Glo  Satin. 
Crepe  Sonya  (heavy  georgette).  Russian  Silk  and  Wool  Crepes  (plain  and 
satin  face).  Imported  Crepe  Chiffons  and  Georgettes.  Crepe  Romaine.  Duve- 
tynes.  Printed  Canton  Crepe.  Moire  Renaissance.  Washable  Pussy  Willow. 
Pussy  Willow  Moire.  Printed  Cinderella.  Costume  Velveteens  and  Velutina. 
Silk  Fur  Fabrics  such  as  "Kerami",  "Kerami  Bukey",  "Lambtex"  and 
"Cascadine".  Molly-O-Satin  Crepe.  Flat  Crepe.  Imported  and  Domestic 
Brocades.  Satin  Metal  Cloth  (plain  and  embossed).  Gold  and  Silver  Laces 
(plain  colors  and  combinations).  All  Silk  Chantilly  Laces.  Silk-in-lai  Brocade. 
Brocade  Chinchilla.  Chim-ring.  Blysterette.  Velora  Brocades.  Chenille 
Brocade  Voile. 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


Samples  given  or  mailed  cheerfully. 


NOTE : — Our  stores  are  all  located  on  the  4th  and  5th  floors  in  all  cities,  assuring  won- 
derful daylight  for  the  matching  of  colors  also,  thereby  eliminating  high  street  floor  rentals 
which  enables  us  to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  SILKS  and  VELVETS  at  lower  prices 
than  the  same  qualities  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
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Grace  Alice 
Caramels 

See  if  they  are  not  the  most 

delicious  you  have  ever  eaten. 

Price  $1.00  per  pound. 

West  of  Mississippi  River  $1.25 

Parcel  Post  included. 


G.  A.  HAWTHORNE 

57  Watchung  Ave. 

MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 


Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 


404  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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lita  of  a 


Nothing  moves  that  strange  sense 
thin  me,  of  familiarity  with  the  long- 
ad  past,  as  an  ancient  mirror.  Tradi- 
m  Bays  that  the  great  man  sat  in  this 
air:  his  very  feet  rested  upon  that 
otstool.  Here  is  the  shawl  which  the 
inous  woman  wrapped  around  her  liv- 
g  shoulders.  But  after  all  there  is 
ldom  an  intimate,  self-conscious  con- 
ation between  a  man  and  his  chair. 
•  his  footstool,  and  hardly  more,  be- 
veen  a  woman,  however  devoted  to 
3,  and  her  shawl.  Now  the  mirror 
that  into  which  men  and  women  have 
iized  or  glanced  thinking  they  saw 
liemselves.  In  that  moment  self-con- 
iousness  leaped  up,  and  they  met  them- 
•lves  face  to  face. 

But  as  we  know,  there  are  good  and 
ad  mirrors.  A  great  department  store 
1  New  York  confesses  it  has  mirrors  to 
lake  thin  ladies  look  slender,  and  fat 
idies  pleasantly  plump.  A  certain 
urror  hangs  in  a  handsome  antique 
rame,  but  it  reflects  me  greenish  and 
nhappy.  while  the  most  flattering  mir- 
or  I  know  has  a  crack  across  one  cor- 
er. 

There  is  even  a  superstition  emphasiz- 
ig  the  traditional  connection  between 
len  and  mirrors —  a  broken  mirror 
rings  seven  years  of  bad  luck. 
If  you  are  superstitious,  stop  here. 
Vhat  follows  are  little  bits  of  a  mirror, 
large  smooth  mirror  once  hanging  in 
eauty,  but  now  shattered.  Sometimes 
here  comes  one  who  picks  up  sufficient 


bits  to  weld  them  together  by  a  miracle 
of  genius  to  reflecl  his  face.  We  call 
such  a  one  poet  or  artist,  or  scientist. 

But  these  that  follow  are  little  bits, 
some  almost  with  the  mercury  worn  off 
the  back,  so  the  reflection  is  sadly  dis- 
torted. Some  will  show  you  grotesque 
slanting  features.  You  will  be  right  if 
you  protest  they  are  not  just.  But  af- 
ter all,  each,  being  a  bit  of  a  mirror,  not 
perfect,  as  the  whole,  but  deserving  re- 
cognition for  the  gleam  of  light  it  may 
reflect. 

In  the  words  of  this  first  one:  Why 
not,  indeed?     Why  not? 

A  Protest 
Why  can't  I  put  to  music  or  to  verse 
The  thoughts  that  crowd  and  tumble 
And  demand  impatient  outlet? 
Others  do  it — and  succeed, 
And  quite  sublime  they  make  it. 
Why  must  my  prose  be  always  set? 
Why  can't  I  be  an  artist? 

— M.  S.  25 


This  one  will  point  a  marvelously  mor- 
al lesson  to  the  one  above.  Mark  how 
the  poet  is  only  surprised  and  whimsical, 
not  bitter  about  his  uncut  leaves.  Art 
for  Art's  sake  is  a  disillusioning  path 
even  when  fame  treads  it,  but  some  con- 
sider it  essential  to  success. 

Still  didn't  Shakespeare  write  his  W. 
K.  plays  for  an  audience? 
Leaves 

Dust  lay  thick  on  the  Giebels'  book- 
shelves when  the  letter  arrived.    After 
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that  it  was  only  five  minutes  before  Al 
ma  Giebel  handed  the  little  parlor  maid 
a  dust  cloth.  "And  the  books.  Bllen, 
i  cially  the  books."  Mr.  Giebel  also 
was  pressed  into  service.  "First  the  Mali 
Jong  set,  Edward,  to  go  up  in  the  attic 
and  when  you  conic  down,  the  Brown- 
ings and  the  Thackerays  for  the  table. 
And  wait,  you  might  bring  the  little 
bronze  of  Shakespeare  to  go  where  the 
Vie  Parisiene  will  not  be." 

Mr.  Giebel  staggered  downstairs, 
hooks  and  bust  an  intolerable  burden. 
••  Damn  poets  !"  lie  muttered. 

"Edward!"  Mrs.  Giebel  is  absently 
reproachful.  "And  of  course  the  'Man 
With  a  Hoe '  on  the  table  to  show  him  we 
read  his  book." 

Mr.  Giebel  blew  a  thick  cloud  of  dust 
from  the  thin  volume. 

Late  that  night  the  poet,  after  an 
evening  of  lionizing,  found  himself  alone 
in  the  library.  There  on  the  tabic  lay  his 
book — his  book.  His  hand  slipped  over 
it  lovingly,  he  opened  absently  to  a  mid- 
dle page — Surprised  ?  Yes  at  first,  then 
whimsically,  "I  might  have  known — 
uncut  leaves!" 

— E.  V.  D.  '26. 


But    this    kind     of    disillusionment 
pleases  some  of  us, 

I  looked  upon  the  moon 

— Saw  her  turning  without  motion. 

Her  cold  rotundity  scabbed  with  naked 

craters 
Tracked  by  trickling  rays. 
I  saw  the  sun   strike  west  upon   chill 

microscopic  mountains. 
Babbling  yearners,  cry  for  the  moon ! 
Warm  yourself  in  the  heat  of  desire. 

— H.  L.  H.  '25. 


And  this  kind  of  whimsicality: 

First   Love 
Before    nay  heart  wore  cotton  h< 

Wore  tidy  braids,  and  neat  gray   frocks. 

But  now .  in  tattered  orange  smoc 

Bart  foot  and  tously-head,  it  mocks 

A  foolish  world  that  wears  neat  clot  lies. 

K    11.  '26. 

And  surprising  things  like  this: 
I   Love  Her  Eyes 

1  love  her  e]  I 

They  are  cups  of  brown  gold  tea, 

And  I  can  see 
Them  ripple  with  surprise, 
Stirred  with  a  silver  spoon  by  me. 

I  love  her  eyes 

When  soul-search  thoughts  commence, 

A  picket  fence 
Of  lashes,  hoods  what  lies 
Encamped,  the  snowy  lids  their  tents. 

C.  Iv.     26. 


Listen  to  this.     It  ought  to  be  read 
three  times,  once  for  the  thought,  once 
for  the  words,  and  once  for  the  sound. 
China  Teacup 

Her  step  is  mincing  and  precise, 
Her  dress  is  quaint  and  oh-so-nice, 
She  curls  her  lips  in  shyest  smile 
Her  voice  runs  down  tinkle-tile — 
Tinkle  (China  Teacup)—  tile  ! 
Translucent  ivory  gleams  her  skin, 
Her  features  delicate  and  thin; 
A  rippling  line  of  careful  gold 
Rims  her  head  with  shining  fold, 
Lemon  -yellow, china-blue 
In  her  gown  and  at  her  shoe, 
Too  fragile  far  to  stay  awhile 
Fainter  chimes  her  tinkle-tile— 
Tinkle  (China  Teacup)— tile! 

E.  F.  E. 

Here  is  revolt  indeed.  Revolt  in  the 
thought  and  the  expression  of  it.  But 
should  a  poem  entitled  Revolt  be  smooth 
in  rhythm,  conventional  in  expression? 

Revolt 

Take  away  your  little  squares  of  order ; 
Don't  put  me  in  little  globes  of  time; 
Oh!  Is  dinner  ready  on  the  quarter? 
To  be  late,  I  gather,  is  a  crime. 


Girls      GIRLS      Girls 

Does  your  Line  need  Revamping? 

Are  you  up  on  All  the  Latest  Gems  of  Wit  and  Humor? 

Is  your  Risibility  Complex  Hitting  on  All  Six? 

Are  you  in  the  College  Comic  Swim? 


Lord 


The  Amherst  College  Humorous  Magazine 

is  the  mirth  provoking  answer. 

Mail  That  Coupon  To-Day 

LORD  JEFF,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

!     Dear  Lord  Jeff:     Please  'clean  humor'  me  for  twelve  moons.     Enclosed  is  the 
nesessary  tin,   ($2.00). 


Name 

Address. 
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Though     you're     always     hemmed     ami 

hedged  and  covered — 
Packed  in  parcels    orderly  and  neat, 
No   natter   liow   yon    try,    1    won'1    be 

smothered 
By  your  joy  in  having  things  complete; 
Put    it    where   you'll   find   it  quick — so 

near — 
When  I've  pushed  things  hack  to  reach 

the  high  hills, 
Leaving  you,  if  must  be,  indexed  here. 

V.  W.  '27. 


This  was  the  clearest  fragment  of  the 
mirror  that  came  into  my  hands.  Per- 
haps it  gives  the  fairest  reflection.  But 
after  all,  it  is  a  fragment. 

Wanderings 

"Onward  Christian  soldiers,  march- 
ing as  to  war ! ' '  Thinly  the  sound  float- 
ed out  through  the  windows  of  the  little 
wooden  chapel  onto  the  cool  morning 
air.  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone  by  the 
roadside  to  rest.  The  dog  looked  up  in- 
quiringly, then  laid  a  cool  moist  muzzle 
against  my  hand.  It  was  autumn.  A 
yellow  leaf  broke  loose  from  the  maple 
across  the  way.  Caught  by  a  puff  of 
wind,  it  made  a  sudden  arabesque,  then 
glided  down  to  lie  among  the  others. 
1 '  Onward  Christian  soldiers ! ' '  My  mind 
dwelt  on  the  things  curiously,  contemp- 
latively, as  some  explorer  in  a  strange 
country  might  pick  up  a  bit  of  rock  and 
turn  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  trac- 
ing a  vein  of  color  here,  an  impression 
there.  Amazing,  I  thought,  that  they 
should  be  so  sure!  The  dog  sat  beside 
me,  panting,  resigned  for  the  moment 


to  inaction,  watching  intently  the  move- 
ments of  a  beetle  thai  stirred  in  the  dust. 
He  put.  out  a  tentative  paw,  and  the 
beetle  lay  quiet  The  singing  had  ceased, 
and  a  quavering  voice  began  to  pray 
indistinctly. 

We  went  far  that  day,  for  we  followed 
the  feet  of  the  flying  summer  among  the 
hills.  Now  we  stopped  in  a  little  hollow 
where  the  light  lay  warm  and  still  and 
golden,  filtering  down  through  yellow 
leaves  that  no  wind  stirred;  now  we 
climbed  among  rocky  ways  high  up, 
where  the  winds  were  whipping  loose  a 
shower  of  red  and  yellow  and  orange 
leaves  and  flinging  them  far  and  wide 
in  a  wild  carnival  of  death.  And  every- 
where was  the  smell  of  dying  leaves  and 
the  rustle  of  dry  leaves  underfoot,  and 
a  soft,  uneasy  sighing. 

But  we  cared  not  for  that.  We 
warmed  ourselves  at  the  flame  of  the 
dying  year,  and  sported  among  the  fall- 
ing leaves.  And  at  high  noon  we  came 
to  the  topmost  crag,  and  when  we  had 
eaten  we  lay  down,  and  the  sunlight, 
warm  and  yellow  like  honey,  was  all 
about  us.  The  autumn  woods  were  far 
below ;  here  were  only  grey  rocks  and 
the  stillness  of  noon.  We  were  high 
above  the  world,  lifted  up,  I  thought 
suddenly,  like  some  strange  sacrifice  on 
a  pagan  altar.  The  dog  sighed,  stirred, 
in  the  grip  of  some  canine  dream.  This 
is  indeed  a  far  country!  I  thought. 
Then  came  sleep. 

F.  D.  '25 


For  the  Girl 

Who  Likes  Pretty  Things 

Beautiful    Coats,    Frocks,    Sports   Attire,    Undersilks, 

Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Sweaters, 

Blouses,    Kimonos,    Petticoats,    Budoir    Caps,    Mules, 

Perfumes,  and  Valaze  Beauty  Preparations. 

Our  Qualities  The  Highest 
You'll  Find  Our  Prices  Noteworthy 


JEROME  E.  SAGE 

84  to  88  Pratt  Street 
HARTFORD 


ROXBURY  TUTORING 
SCHOOL 


105  College  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


!   Altho  primarily  a  Boys'  School  we  have  prepared  a  number 

of  girls  for  college. 

|   

For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

i 

i 

at  popular  prices 

visit 

! 

FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 
Northampton,   Massachusetts 


A  Note  of  Special  Importance! 
NEW  MATERIALS 

Arrive  in  Time  For  Home  Sewing. 

Perhaps  one's  dressmaker  is  a  gem,  or 
one  herself  is  clever  at  frock-making. 
Then,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  before 
these  unusual  new  Silks,  Woolens  and 
Velvets  are  chosen  from,  and  things  are 
humming  on  their  way  to  fashionable 
Suits,  Blouses,  Skirts,  Dresses  and  Coats. 
Even  an  amateur  can  create  some  of  the 
simple  garments  that  are  modish. 

Such  worthwhile  and  fashionable  fab- 
rics will  help  you  tremendously. 

SILKS 

for  Glorious  new  Costumes. 

WOOLENS 

In  Likable  Weaves. 

VELVETS 

Richly  colored.    They  range  from  Chiffon 

weight   with   fine    Chenille   pattering,   to 

the  heavier  type.     Plain  or  Brocaded. 

Also  Domestics! 


10  Harrison  Ave. 

76  Main  Street 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Mass. 

Mass, 

%«#^ 


MILLS  '"<:■ 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 

Do    you    want    a    permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  ? 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 


The 
Woman's  Shop 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


VOU  may 

look  longer 
elsewhere 
but  you  will 
look  better 
if  you 
choose  here 


Just  before  you  reach  Court  Sq.' 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STOKE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since    the    popularity    of   knitted    apparel   today   holds 

prestige    over    all    other    seasons,    our    sport    wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


Spaulding  Sporting 
Goods 

—————J 

Good  Study 
Lamps 

Victor 
Victrolas  &  Records 

Pressing  Irons, 

1            -+- 

Curlers,  Etc. 

|  New  Records  Every  Friday 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

~^ 

Additions  to  College  Life 

T.  A*  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 

Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co 

PHONE  80 

College  Taxi  Co. 

Wm.  G.  MAHAR,  Mgr. 

— ♦— 

/Boston  Fruit  StoreX  1 

g        NORTHAMPTON,    ::    MASS.        tj 

Taxi 

ly^g£>0c^£^39 

Touring  Car 

>iiiiG^SIN2ilr 

and 

Limousine 

-  W§$£(''$p^'j'  ^-t^tUt^ 

^Sn^^MF^^\ 

SERVICE 

JJLXJBBKSs&^r.  1 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 

-♦- 

— ♦— 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  House  of 

I  Office:  188  Main  St.          Northampton 

Northampton 
-    , 

LAMBIE'S 

We  specialize   in   the   following 
qierchandise  for  College  Girls: 
Corsets, 

Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 

Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J-  E.  Lambie  &  Co< 


92  Main  Street 


When  you  want 

Birthday  Gifts 

or 

Bridge  Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

We  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
|  hand    directly    from   Japan    and    China 
including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,   China   and  Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton 

Telephone  1253-W 


MADE  to  ORDER, 

ERSEY5 
DRESSES 


i 


Smartly     adorned     with 

Roman      Striped      Trim- 

min.     May  be  had  in  all 

New  Shades. 


Specially 
priced 


WALDORF  BOUDOIR 


16 


75 


PHONE 

01  45V49-NEV YORK,    eeei1 
DISTiNCTIVc  APPAREL  FOR  WOMEN 


Ridge  Shop 

Hats 

Ladies'  Sport  Wear 


243   Main   St. 


Northampton 


WISWELL 


THE  DRUGGIST 


82  Main  St. 


Northampton 


HOTEL    BRIDGWAY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 

Smith  College 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 

Reasonable  Rates 


The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town* 


Beckmann's 


Candy  Shop 


Soda  Shop 


Shoes  and  Hosiery 

of 
Fashion  and  Quality 
Combined  with  comfort 
and  economy. 


Telephone    Holyoke   1052-1053 


Qftomaa  0.  OJijUna 

Incorporated 

273-279  High  St.  Holyoke 

Northampton  trolleys  pass  our  door. 


G.  FOX  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Sports  Wear 

For  Juniors  and  Misses 


On  the  Fifth  Floor,  in  the 
Misses'  Department  the  new- 
er styles  in  suits,  dresses, 
sweaters  and  skirts. 

Selected  by  style  experts 
for  beauty,  quality  and  price 
economy. 

m-    —  r  —  u  i  i  »i  I  im  I  —   i 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 
Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Send  for  catalogue 


All   makes 

Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Sold,   Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA   agency. 


76  Pleasant  Street 

NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Gosselin 


College  Laundry 


51  State  Street 


IT  PAYS 

to 

GAZE 


Allison  Spence 

Photographer 


The  Sheldon  Studio 

102  Main  St.  Northampton 

Compliments  of 

The  Big  Drug  Store 


Blanc- Levin 


CHILSON'S 

The  Leather  Store 

141  Main  Street 

Trunks    and    Bags   Repaired   and   Keys 

Fitted.      We    sell    the    Wonderful 

Kwik-Pak  Laundry  Cases  and 

Fillers 

All   kinds    of   Baggage    and   Leather 

Goods 


K>-«B»->«»-^ 


M«»0«»0^»04 


Northampton  Bargain  Store 

ASSAD   E.    GHAREEB,    Prop. 


Dry  Goods,  Clothing  &  Shoes 

Corner  Market  &  Bridge  Streets 
Telephone  1669-M 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olives. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 


Clapp  &  Clapp 


147  Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 
We  solicit  your  account 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  &  Diamonds 
Fine  Repairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


RUBBERS 

AND 

Over-Shoes 

Quality    and    fit    for    all    style    Ladies' 
Shoes.     For  Satisfaction,  buy  at 

THE  RUBBER  STORE 

CLAYTON   A.    PLUMB 

Rear  of  Court  House 

Northampton  Tel.    1117 


Stop  and  look  as  you  pass  by 

Something's  bound  to  catch  your 
eye 

And  then  later  when  you  buy — 
mention 

Smith  College  Monthly 


Do  Words  Ever  Pail  You? 

At   times  perhaps,   for  words  are   such 

hollow  things. 
Flowers,  never  a  bit  shy,  say  all  they 

have  to  say — 
"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

Barry  Flower  Shop 

Tour  Flower  Phone  2062 
49  King  St.  Northampton 


TITCOMB'S 


Woman's   Apparel   Shop 


14  Crafts  Avenue 


Sub-Station 

U.  S.  Post  Office 


<• 


WfNOf£5TlR 


TRADE    MARK 


^Sportsmen's  HeadquarteW 


Golfer's  Opportunity 

Smith  Special  Set 

for  beginners 

Consisting  of 

Adjustable      Handle,      Golf 

Bag,     choice    of    Driver    or 

Brassie,     Niblick,     Mid-Iron 

and  Putter,  a 

$21.00  value,  $10.50 

Smith  Special 
Dozen  Golf  Balls 

Including 
Silver  Kings,  Dunlop,  J.  H., 
Why  Not,  Pinehurst. 
,00  value,  $6.50  doz. 


Katherine  A.  Horan 


297  Bridge  St. 


Springfield 


A  Specialty  Shop 

for 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Moderate  Prices 


Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


Candy 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 

Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 

— ♦— 
Popcorn  for  the  Movies 


A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


THE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

Club  Breakfasts — Luncheon 
Afternoon  Tea  &  Suppers 

Accommodations  made  for  private 
dinner  parties. 

40  State  St. 

Vapor  Bath  Treatments 

Relieves 
Nervous 
Sleepless 
Tired  out  bodies 

Sulphur  Vapor  Bath  Institute 

25  Main  St. 
Northampton 

Telephones    1904— 1582-J 

Hours  9  to  5 
Evenings  by  Appointment 

THE 

College  Stuofo 

for 

Modern  Photography 

When  Daylight   Fails 

Should    you    get    disappointed    to    have    your 

photo    taken?       "Certainly    Not".     We   have 

Modern    Artificial   Lighting    Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR   DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 

of  the 

Schultz  Branch  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


74  State  St. 


Tel.  581 


We  Thank  You 

For 
Your  Patronage 

J.  J.  MORIARTY 

NOBLE  &  FLYNN 

DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 

We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAN  J.  F.  KILEY 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 

Telephone  1120 

Northampton  Mass 

Universal 
Electric 

Goods 

make  Sensible 
Christmas  Gifts 
Grills 
Percolators 
Curling  Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


TREBLA'S 

For 

Fine  Home  Made  Candies 

French  Pastry 

French  Fruits 

Table  Delicacies 

Gifts  That  Last 

JAMES  BERRY 

JEWELER 

Official  Watch  Inspector 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Draper   Hotel  Building 

161  Main  St.  Northampton,  Mass. 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


-B 


a£§ffi!s 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


19/  MAIN      STREET  PHONE   *J07Wf 

Northampton ,   Mass. 


Christmas     Books 

Choice  Editions 
Xmas  Boxes  of  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

-♦— 

Bridgman    &    Lyman 

108  Main  St. 


College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

All  Leading  Makes 

Fountain  Pens  Repaired 

Try  Our  Circulating  Library 

All   the   New   Fiction 

J.  W.  HEFFERNAN 


THE  RADIO  BOOT 

On  and  Off  in  a  Jiffy 
Are  better  than  Galoshes 

Hosiery  Too 


E.  ALBERTS 

4  'The  Shoe  Man" 

241  Main  St. 


GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For  All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The  Keevers  Company 
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EDITORIAL 


Every  year  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
-ome  haggard  scholar  is  sure  to 
remark,  "What's  the  use  of  exams,  any- 
how? If  a  teacher  knows  enough  to 
teach,  he  might  be  expected  to  know 
what  marks  to  give.  Exams  ought  to  be 
abolished. ' ' 

Examinations  are,  we  grant,  a  terrific 
nervous  strain.  But  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  would  students  care  to  see  them 
abolished?  Just  imagine  being  obliged 
to  do  one's  work  from  day  to  day — it 
sounds  suspiciously  like  grinding.  How 
dreadful  for  the  week-ender  to  be 
marked  purely  on  recitations  and  pa- 
pers! Students  who  never  take  week- 
ends and  always  sit  in  front  rows  would 
have  all  the  credit.    But  with  the  exami- 


nation system,  one  can  prosper  by  doing 
a  very  little  work  from  day  to  day  (or 
between  week-ends),  and  then  making 
one  tremendous  effort  to  reach  the  tran- 
quil harbor  of  second  semester.  No 
more  frantic  worrying,  no  more  study- 
ing until  three  in  the  morning,  no  more 
frenzied  mastering  of  elusive  facts,  until 
finals  loom  in  sight.  Looking  back,  we 
proudly  note  that  none  of  us  have  wast- 
ed an  ounce  of  grey  matter  in  fruitless 
preliminaries;  our  economy  is  truly 
magnificent.  The  struggle  itself  has 
been  painful,  but  at  least  it  was  brief; 
our  wisdom-tooth  has  been  pulled  with- 
out anaesthetics,  and  although  the  oper- 
ation was  rather  bad  while  it  lasted,  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  forget  all  about  it. 
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And  without  examinations,  all  the 
benefits  of  cramming  would  be  dissi- 
pated, and  perhaps  at  length  hopelessly 
forgotten.  Who  can  deny  that  cram- 
ming is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
learning?  The  details  we  cram  do  not 
linger  in  our  memories,  it  is  true;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  details,  as  such  ?  One 
can  be  just  as  broad-minded  without 
them  (and  probably  even  more  so,  for 
attention  to  details  is  narrowing).  The 
theory  that  learning  details  is  important 
as  gymnastic  exercise  to  develop  mem- 
ory has  been  exploded  long  ago.  What 
the  modern  undergraduate  wants  is  to 
develop  powers  of  thought,  and  origi- 
nality, not  to  learn  by  rote  (0  ana- 
thema!) any  cumbersome  details.  If 
Shakespeare  didn't  write  his  own  plays 
anyway,  why  bother  with  the  difference 
between  a  folio  and  a  quarto  ? 

The  chief  merit  of  cramming  is  that  it 
furnishes  us  with  "a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  course."  While  we  "took  the 
course",  we  wallowed  in  a  slough  of 
parts  of  speech  instead  of  phrases,  of 
decades  instead  of  centuries  (certainly 
not  a  slough  of  inattention,  or  lack  of 
correlation,  or  an  accidental  failure  to 
think  about  the  subject).  Now  in  cram- 
ming, we  find  ourselves  emancipated. 
Everything  fits  in  together — we  see  the 
march  of  cause  and  effect,  we  under- 
stand  how  one  thing  grows  from  an- 


other.     By    a    concentrated    effort,   wJ 
have  all  before  us.     This  pinnacle  wa|| 
could  never  have  attained  by  a  class  re-  j 
view,  or  by  a  consecutive  rereading  of 
notes.     We  never  could  have  glimpsed 
it  in  the  classroom  (not,  of  course.  be« 
cause  we  didn't  climb  the  foot-hills  therll 
in  the  first  place).    This  height  we  havq  l 
reached  by  cramming  is  intellectuality  I 
pure  and  undefiled.     At   this  glorioui  | 
moment  of  vision,  do  we  deny  our  faithj 
and   memorize   the   cram?     Perish   th«  | 
thought.    Our  cram  is  a  part  of  us  now]   j 
by  some  peculiar  process  of  the  highei 
learning.     We  have   found  the  philosl  | 
opher's    stone,    the    royal    road — or   at 
least,  a  way  of  "getting  by." 

Do  you  cram?  We  recommend  the 
habit.  It  is  a  panacea  for  the  weariness 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  pursuit  that  hath 
no  ending.  And  before  we  set  about 
abolishing  examinations,  let  us  take 
thought,  lest  we  fly  from  a  practice  long 
proved  pleasant  to  evils  that  we  can 
forecast  but  too  plainly. 


The  Monthly  Board  wishes  to  an- 
nounce that  the  prize  offered  for  a  poem 
has  been  awarded  to  Katherine  Landon, 
1926,  for  her  poem  entitled  "Masquer- 
ade." The  Board  has  voted  to  with- 
draw the  prize  offered  for  a  story,  as 
none  of  the  contributions  received 
seemed  to  justify  making  an  award. 


MASQUERADE 

Katherine   Landon 

Life's  a  pretty  masquerade 

And  the  guests  are  many. 

Masks  have  I  in  every  shade — 

Can  T  sell  you  any? 
Yellow  masks,  green  masks,  purple,  pink  and  blue; 
Glad  masks,  sad  masks — have  I  none  for  you? 

For  Jack — my  mask  is  gauzy  and  pink. 
He  thinks  he  can  see  through  it, 
But  all  to  myself  I  laugh  and  wink 
And  never  he  sees  me  do  it. 

For  Charley — he's  a  sober  lad — 

Plain  calico  is  fine. 

He  tells  every  thought  I've  had, 

But  they  never  were  thoughts  of  mine! 

For  Bertrand — he's  the  one  who  writes — 
My  mask  is  strange  to  see, 
And  he  murmurs  verse  to  his  goddess  o 'nights; 
But  she 's  never  a  bit  like  me ! 

But  for  him  they  say's  a  ne'er-do-well 

I  wear  no  mask  at  all, 

And  I  'd  plunge  at  his  call  to  the  depths  of  hell — 

But  he — he  doesn't  call. 
Heigho !  green  masks,  purple,  pink  and  blue  ; 
Glad  masks,  sad  masks — have  I  none  for  you? 


AMBITION 
Katherine  Landon 


On  the  rim  of  the  world,  from  a  molten  sky, 

The  sun  flings  red  gold  as  the  ships  pass  by, 

And  I  dream  in  its  glory  but  my  smallness  says  to  me 

"You  cannot  grasp  the  sunset,  you  cannot  grasp  the  sea." 

And  I  rise  up  in  anger,  ' '  Sirrah,  you  lie ! 

I  glory  in  the  sea  and  I  glory  in  the  sky ! ' ' 

And  I  quick !  close  my  ears  lest  the  droning  bother  me — 

"You  cannot  grasp  the  sunset,  you  cannot  grasp  the  sea." 
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MARGOT 

Barbara  Frost 


She  was  so  easy  to  see  through  and 
yet  at  times  so  hard  to  understand.  I 
had  known  her  since  baby-hood,  seen 
her  in  one  emotional  crisis  after  another 
— and  had  come  to  know  her  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  I  ever  would. 

Margot  was  neither  very  beautiful 
nor  very  brilliant — not  even  clever,  I 
often  reflected,  though  sometimes  I  was 
not  so  sure.  She  had  been  born,  how- 
ever, with  an  indefinable  attraction  for 
men,  and  a  very  strong  power  over  a 
few  men,  not  given  to  every  woman. 
When  possessed,  this  characteristic  in 
itself  is  often  perfectly  harmless,  even 
in  a  coquette — which  Margot  was  not ! 
But  add  to  this,  that  Margot  combined 
honest  ideals  regarding  her  relations 
with  men,  of  which  she  was  always  con- 
scious, with  a  sentimentalism  of  which 
she  was  not  conscious  at  all  to,  and  you 
have  something  of  a  potential  danger  to 
others,  if  not  to  Margot  herself. 

This  friend  of  mine  had  very  definite 
external  notches  to  her  emotional  ther- 
mometer. So  it  was  that  I  had  been 
warned  on  this  particular  occasion  six 
weeks  in  advance,  that  Margot  was  go- 
ing through  something!  She  took  to 
jumping  out  of  bed  at  one  o  'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  a  wakeful  period. 
Snap  would  go  her  desk-light,  and  then 
I  knew,  dozing  next  door,  that  she  was 
starting  on  the  twenty  pages  of  scribbled 
letter  which  I  invariably  saw  her  tear 
up  the  next  morning.  Her  face  acquired 
a  really  haggard  expression,  which  it 
lost  only  when  she  was  very  busy  or 
unusuallv  interested.    She  could  not  be 


said  to  brood,  exactly;  but  her  eyes 
which  were  blue  and  childish,  frequently 
had  a  round,  intense,  faraway  aspect. 
She  took  to  twisting  things  strongly  be- 
tween her  fingers  without  appearing  to 
realize  it — a  knotted  handkerchief,  the 
edge  of  a  table-cover,  oftenest,  perhaps, 
a  flower  absently  removed  from  a  vase 
and  pulled  to  pieces.  At  times,  when 
no  one  was  presumably  glancing  in  her 
direction,  Margot 's  eyes  would  narrow, 
the  lids  fluttering  in  a  sort  of  brief  but 
extremely  picturesque  soul-agony.  Most 
signal  of  all  at  the  first  mention  in 
theater,  book,  or  common  conversation 
of  the  heartless  treatment  of  a  lover  by 
the  object  of  his  affections,  she  either 
made  a  pretext  to  leave  outright,  or  re- 
mained gripping  the  edge  of  her  seat 
and  wearing  the  remote  expression  of  a 
being  shattered  very  deep  inside. 

Now  I  was  not  alarmed  at  all — I  knew 
Margot,  and  I'd  seen  her  register  re- 
morse a  good  many  times  before.  I 
realized  the  simple  circumstances.  She 
had  probably  broken  off — or,  more  ac- 
curately, just  discontinued — relations 
with  some  unfortunate  who  had  been 
desperately  in  love  with  her  at  one 
time — and  now,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
months  or  years  later,  was  reproaching 
herself  for  heartless  injustice.  Sooner 
or  later  I  knew  I'd  hear  all  about  it,  so 
I  waited  patiently. 

Then  she  gave  me  one  of  the  occa- 
sional surprises  that  is  the  result  of  her 
double-barreled  nature. 

"I— I've  sent  the  letter,"  she  burst 
forth,   mournfully — just   as  though  I'd 
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>een  told  already.  Then  she  sobbed  and 
u-okuily  continued,  leaving  me  to 
out  tin1  fragments  of  the  story 
"rom  sympathy  and  long  practice.  It 
sn't  like  Margol  to  cry:  she's  too  aes- 
as  a  rule,  in  her  emotions,  so  thai 
towever  heartending  they  be  they  take 
>ther  forms  than  tears  and  a  red  nose. 

It  was  the  sainc  old  story,  of  course. 
:>he  had  been  tormented  so  by  the 
nought  of  how  she  had  treated  "this 
nan"!— oh.  she'd  thought  at  the  time 
t  was  the  only  thing  for  his  sake ! — and 
,-et  with  no  word,  no  answer  from  her 
it  all,  how  he  must  have  felt ! — and 
ret  she  couldn't  go  on  and  she  didn't 
;now  how  to  tell  him. 

I  tried  to  be  practical  with  her, 
hough  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  at- 
empting  any  such  thing.  ''But  that 
,vas  two  whole  years  ago  and  it  can't 
je  helped  now  and  I'm  sure  he's  been 
sensible  about  it — " 

A  groan;  and  then  I  got  part  of  the 
>hock  I  mentioned  before ;  and  I  saw  im- 
mediately what  a  shock  she  must  have 
received,  too.  For  this  extraordinary 
nan,  it  seemed,  had  been  "sensible" 
about  it. — as  none  of  the  other  Margot- 
worshippers  ever  had  been.  In  fact, 
le'd  gone  and  got  married. 

It  was  my  cue  to  be  amazed  and  6tern. 
1  rose  nobly  to  the  occasion.  "Margot," 
I  said,  "surely  you're  glad  his  whole 
ife's  happiness  wasn't  spoiled, — aren't 
rou!" 

1 '  Of  co-a-ourse, ' '  —  dismal  sniffs — 
'I've — never — been  so  glad  of  anything 
—but, — don't  you  see,  now  my  con- 
science hurts  worse  than — ever, — and 
>o — I — I  wrrote — " 

Here  was  the  surprise ! — By  this  time 
she  was  pretty  nearly  hysterical,  but  I 
Dounced  on  her,  feeling  a  sudden,  omin- 
)us  thrill— 

"Wrote f    Wrote  to  whom ? ' ' 


she  was  immediately  calm  as  though 

she     had     never     elmke<|     ;nid     subbed. 

tear-stained  but  exalted  wrai  her  expra 
don. 

••  To  him !     it  was  awful,  but  I  had 

to." 

"Is  it  your  idea,"  I  demanded  fierci 

ly,  "that  he  has  married  to  spite  ynu  .' 
Or  to  try  to  drown  his  grief  1  Or  in 
self-defense?  Well — in  any  case  what 
did  you  say  to  him?  And  how  is  his 
wife  going  to  like  it  if  he  shows  the  let- 
ter to  her?" 

Margot  looked  blank,  grieved,  insult- 
ed, anxious — I  thought  that  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  mirror-like  face.  Then, 
reverting  to  the  aggrieved  and  pathetic 
expression,  albeit  not  quite  so  confident 
as  before — she  explained.  It  was  simply 
that  she  would  never  have  had  a  happy 
moment,  feeling  that  he  despised  her — 
and  despised  her  rightly,  since  he  didn  't 
know  the  circumstances.  She  had  been 
compelled  by  some  inward  force  to 
write  and  say  what  she  now  knew  she 
ought  to  have  said  two  years  before — 
she  who  had  first  restored  his  faith  in 
womanhood  and  then  dashed  it  to  the 
ground. 

"Simply  because  I  was  weak!"  She 
assured  me,  wide-eyed,  "but  I've  at  last 
gotten  the  strength.  Now  he  under- 
stands.— I  know  what  you  think,"  she 
forestalled  me  promptly,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing—  "but  I  have  asked  him  as  a  man 
of  honor  never  to  answer  that  letter." 

She  was  quite  sublime  at  this  point 
with  her  humble  and  martyred  air  of 
triumph.  But  I  was  equally  earthy,  and 
responded  drily,  "Ostensibly  the  faith 
in  womankind  you  dashed  to  the  ground 
might  be  just  struggling  up  again 
through  a  woman  he  married  two  years 
later? — Ever  hear  of  reopening  old 
wounds  ? ' ' 
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"How  banal — and — and  unfair!"  re- 
torted Margot, — and  drooped.  Lower 
and  lower  she  drooped,  during  a  few  of 
my  succeeding  well-chosen  remarks. 
Finally  there  was  nothing  emotional 
about  Margot  at  all — except  that  she 
was  very  still  and  the  light  in  her  blue 
eyes  was  all  gone.  Then  I  stopped.  It 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world  to  have  to  make  her  un- 
happy— probably  because  the  large 
amount  of  unhappiness  she  herself  had 
been  causing  all  her  life  was  so  entirely 
unintentional.  I  stared  miserably  at  her, 
reflecting,  "No  idealistic  person  ought 
to    be    a    sentimentalist  —  ever!"  —  I 


couldn  't  help  Margot.  And  this  was  jus 
one  of  those  rare  flashing  intervals  whei 
the  girl  realized  that  she  never  would  b< 
able  to  help  herself, — where  ideals  versn 
emotions  were  concerned.  She  went  on 
of  my  room  very  quiet,  without  any  con 
vulsive  twitching  of  fingers  or  the  flickei 
of  an  eyelash.  She  did  not  even  seem  t< 
breathe. 

It  was  not  for  three  hours  that  I  sa* 
her  pluck  another  flower  apart  or  clos 
her  eyes  in  exquisite  pain.  She  hac 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  six-months 
cast  off  admirer — one  who  showed  n 
signs  whatsoever  of  recovering. 


MOUNTAINS 
Eleanor  Hard 


One  time  I  thought  I  saw  the  mountains  high, 
Their  piny  mantles  close  about  them  drawn, 
Like  tired  giants  holding  up  the  sky 
While  endless  nights  broke  into  endless  dawn; 

And  as  the  sun  broke  on  their  rugged  sides 
And  washed  the  lingering  stains  of  night  away 
I  thought  their  very  summits  seemed  to  sigh, 
Before  they  lifted  up  the  weight  of  day 


CINQUAIN 

Caroline  Jenkins 

I  know 

Where  shadows  steal, 

After  the  sun  goes  down. 

They  creep  in  search  of  bygone  days 

Once  loved. 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  IT  BEGAN 

Lucy  Barnard 


(There  is  that  delightful  moment  of 

anticipation  and  then  ir<  se<  a  road 
running  across  from  right  to  left.  Bord- 
ering it  at  the  back  is  a  low  stone  wall 
which  divides  somewhi  r<  near  the  center 
to  make  room  for  a  great  tree,  but 
jealously,  so  that  it  touches  the  tree  on 
each  side.  Sitting  on  the  wall  with  his 
back  towards  us  and  his  right  shoulder 
resting  against  the  tree  is  Pierrot,  very 
despondent.  II is  white  clad  figure 
gleams  in  the  dusky,  twilight  atmos- 
phere. From  our  right  the  sliadowy 
figure  of  the  beggar  maid  creeps  hope- 
lessly along  the  road,  and  coming  to  the 
tree  clings  to  it.  Pierrot,  on  the  other 
side  remains  in  his  dejected  attitude 
until  suddenly  he  speaks  as  if  the  words 
form  themselves.) 

Pierrot  :     Eight !     0  Lord ! 

(The  beggar  maid,  terrified,  springs 
away  from  the  tree,  falling  back  against 
the  wall.  Pierrot  leans  around  the  tree. 
He  is  surprised  to  find  a  companion,  and 
rather  glad  of  some  diversion.) 

Pierrot:  Why  hello!  There,  child. 
I'm  real  as  this  tree.  I  have  an  irre- 
futable proof — I  am  troubled  !  Yes, 
truly.  Come  have  pity  on  me.  Listen 
to  my  woes.  There  is  no  better  cure  for 
selfish  contemplation  of  one's  own  woes 
than  to  listen  to  another's.  And  then — 
have  you  an  imagination? — someone 
else's  troubles  are  so  interesting  when 
they  cannot  possibly  be  yours,  and  yet 
might.  Now  an  imagination — (By  this 
time  Pierrot  has  swung  his  legs  over  the 
wall  and  is  facing  the  beggar  maid.  She 
shrinks  back  fascinated.) — an  imagina- 


tion is  a  curious  thing.  If  you  once 
have  it  you  can  never  do  without  it. 
When  it 's  gone  you  hunt  for  it  on  moon- 
light nights.  If  you  have  never  had  it 
you  haven't  had  anything,  but  it  plays 
the  very  deuce  with  your  life,  and  you 
may  have  it  for  years  and  still  wonder 
if  you've  had  anything,  anyway.  Now 
was  any  man  in  such  a  position  as  I 
before?  Eight  beautiful  and  charming 
candidates  for  my  Pierrette — yet  my 
imagination  flings  me  upon  this  road- 
side, bidding  me  beware.  "Pierrot",  it 
says,  "what  can  you  do  with  eight  ?  Yes, 
You — Yrou  of  all  men  the  cleverest,  the 
wisest,  the  handsomest, — the  Ideal  of 
maidens'  hearts!  How  can  even  you 
dare  to  choose  one  that  will  best  nurture, 
guard,  and  inspire  me?  For  what  am  I 
but  You,  or  You  but  I?" 

(Pierrot  springs  to  his  feet  and  paces 
up  and  down  with  dignity.  He  is  de- 
lighted with  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The 
little  beggar  maid  has  slipped  to  the 
ground,  and  is  leaning  with  her  head 
buried  in  her  arms  against  the  wall.  A 
faint  sound  like  the  illusion  of  music  is 
heard,  and  the  light  brightens.  Pierrot 
stops  speaking  and  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  gazes  down  the  road.  Then 
he  turns.  He  is  apparently  half  minded 
to  run  in  the  other  direction,  but  sud- 
denly with  quick  decision  throws  back 
his  head.) 

Pierrot  :  Let  them  come !  I  will  be 
no  slave  even  to  my  imagination.  I  am 
Pierrot. 

(Singing  is  heard  far  off.  The  voices 
are  those  of  girls.     The  light  becomes 
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bright  and  soft.  The  beggar  maid  seems 
deaf  to  the  music.  As  the  song  swells 
louder,  Pierrot  backs  slowly  around  the 
tree,  so  that  as  the  singers  enter  they 
are  unable  to  see  him.) 

Song 
Pierrot!   Pierrot!    Where  are  you? 
Pierrot!    Pierrot!   Where  are  you? 

Do  you  think  you  can  hide  from  us? 

Or  turn  aside  from  us? 
Oh,  then  you're  mistaken,  Pierrot! 

Come !  Do  your  duty  as  every  man  must, 
We  have  tramped  the  long  road,  and  our 

shoes  are  all  dust, 
You  will  thank  us  some  day  for  our 

kindness,  we  trust. 
Pierrot!   Pierrot!   Where  are  you? 

(Seven  girls  come  in  dancing  to  their 
song.  Tthe  eighth  comes  with  lagging 
feet,  and  the  others  seize  her  hands  and 
sweep  her  along  with  them.  They  are 
all  dressed  in  soft  robes  of  bright,  lovely 
colors,  but  she  is  dressed  in  the  softest, 
most  clear  green,  like  new  buds  after  a 
dreary  winter.) 

Girls  :    But  where  is  he  ? 

The  Girl  in  Green:  You  haven't 
found  him!  Oh,  let  me  go.  It  is  silly 
to  seek  him  so. 

Other  Girls  :    Silly ! 

The  Girl  in  Rose  :  It  is  our  duty — 

The  Girl  in  Lavender  :  And  yours, 
too — 

The  Girl  in  Rose  :  To  seek  him  out 
and  make  him  choose — 

The  Girl  in  Blue  :  Or  at  least  show 
him  it  is  his  duty  to  choose — 

All  :    A  Pierrette ! 

The  Girl  in  Green  :  (speaking  as  if 
to  herself.)    Does  he  want  a  Pierrette? 

The  Girl  in  Orange  :  How  absurd 
you  are!  What  is  Pierrot  without  a 
Pierrette? 


i 


(Here  Pierrot  sees  an  opportunity  foi 
a  dramatic  entrance.  He  realizes  hi 
must  seize  the  situation  in  his  own  handi 
or  be  ignominiously  discovered,  so  he 
springs  forward  saying  nonchalantly — ) 

Pierrot:  This  is  what  he  is.  (Then 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  his  own 
private  idea  of  an  efficient  business 
man.)    Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Girls  :    You ! 

Pierrot  :  (terrified,  but  concealing  it 
cleverly.)    Me? 

The  Girl  in  Wine  Red  :  Which  of  us 
is  the  nicest,  Pierrot?  See,  we  come  to 
you,  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  seeking 
us.    We  're  glad  to  come  to  you. 

Pierrot:  (Marking  time).  And  do 
you  come  empty-handed  to  me? 

Girls:  (Much  offended.)  Oh  no, 
Pierrot ! 

Pierrot  :  (Pleasantly  surprised  at 
this.)    Come,  what  do  you  bring  me? 

The  Girl  in  Gold:  I  bring  you 
beauty,  Pierrot.     Beauty  in  everything. 

Pierrot:  And  in  me?  A  beautiful 
Pierrot !  I  find  my  beauty  in  the  moon 
and  the  sunlight  through  the  leaves.  Do 
I  need  more?   I  am  not  blind. 

The  Girl  in  Rose  :  Beauty  for  Pier- 
rot— no!  But  the  sincere  gift — admira- 
tion. 

Pierrot:  (Startled.)  But  all  the 
world  admires  me!     This  is  no  gift. 

The  Girl  in  Orange:  (Laughing.) 
Nay,  Pierrot,  frown  not.  She  is  ignor- 
ant of  true  things,  but  I  bring  you 
laughter — merry  laughter  of  the  heart 
and  soul.    Life,  Pierrot! 

Pierrot:  (Watching  her  curiously.) 
Why  bring  his  art  to  the  master,  maid- 
en? (At  her  sudden  seriousness  he 
laughs  bitterly.) 

The  Girl  in  Blue:  'Tis  true — too 
much  of  laughter  doth  o'erburden  joy. 
Pierrot,  I  bring  to  you  sweet  melancholy. 
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Pierrot:  (Struck  to  tin  heart  with 
tays  whimsically.)  Why  bring  bia 
oaster  to  the  artist? 

The  Girl  in  Scarlet:  Oh,  come, 
Mei-rot.  I  bring  the  joy,  the  wine  of 
tlu1  dance! 

PIERROT:     What'    arc  you  mad? 

Tin:  Girl  in  Scarlet:  Yes,  with 
lance ! 

(Then  is  music,  and  all  dance  wildly 
iround  Pierrot  save  (he  girl  in  green, 
ch<>  stands  aside,  and  the  beggar  maid 
)y  the  tree,  whom  we  have  forgotten.) 

Pierrot:  (Clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  thrusting  the  dancers  back.) 
Stupidity,  stupidity!  Do  you  give  me 
nore  of  my  own  ?    Leave  me,  all  of  you  ? 

(They  retreat  frightened.  Pierrot 
urns  his  back  to  them  and  us,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  tree  stares  gloomily 
icross  the  distant  hills.  The  girl  in  lav- 
ender slips  forward  eind  lays  her  hand 
)n  his  arm.) 

The  Girl  in  Lavender  :  Pierrot,  here 
s  sympathy. 

Pierrot:  Sympathy?  (He  turns  to 
her  and  taking  her  hand  looks  deep  into 
her  eyes.)  I  need  it  often — yet  'tis  a 
drug  whose  potency  dwindles  with 
3ver  use. 

The  Girl  in  Russet  :  (Coming  to  his 
other  side.)  Yes,  but  I  bring  that  which 
is  too  rare  to  cloy,  too  bright  to  fade,  too 
real  to  vanish.  Comradeship,  Pierrot. 
Can  you  live  without  it? 

Pierrot  :  You  touch  my  heart  the 
nearest — and  yet  I  am  my  own  best  com- 
rade. Come !  Let  me  see  you  all  again. 
How  can  I  choose  among  you?  You 
please  me,  but  you  do  not  please  my 
imagination.  The  little  beggar  maid 
who  was  here  but  a  moment  ago  waked 
my  imagination  more.  Yes,  the  beggar 
maid.  (He  glances  at  the  girl  in  green 
and  says  peremptorily)  Bring  me  the 
beggar  maid! 


Tin:  Girl  in  I  Ibsem  :  Beggar  maid  I 
she  is  no  i»«  ggar  maid   Behold  I 

(Th<  n  i$  $udde*  music.  Tin  beggar 
maid  as  if  awah  ned  rites  slowly,    ll </ 

rags   fall   front    het   and    sh<     is    <  lad    in 

gorgeous  colors.  She  dances.  At  clou 
of  tin  dance  she  dashes  toward  Pierrot 
who  spreads  his  arms  to  catch  her.    8h* 

dudes  him,  mtd  dashes  away.) 

Pierrot:     Who  was  she? 

The  Girl  in  Green  :  The  beggar 
maid. 

Pierrot:     But  she  was  changed. 

The  Girl  in  Green  :  You  saw  her 
soul. 

Pierrot  :  And  it  was  like  mine ! 
How  did  I  see  it? 

The  Girl  in  Green:  Through  me, 
Pierrot. 

Pierrot  :    Is  this  another  gift  ? 

The  Girl  in  Green  :  I  have  no  gift. 
I  onlyr  see  and  show  what  I  see. 

(Pierrot  steps  towards  her  eagerly 
and  then  hesitates.) 

Pierrot:  To  see  it  all!  No,  no,  I 
can't. 

The  Girl  in  Green:  I  only  see.  I 
only  understand. 

Pierrot:    Do  you  understand  me? 

The  Girl  in  Green:  Look  in  my 
eyes,  and  learn  what  you  would  know. 
Look  in  my  heart,  and  find  therein  is  set 
Pierrot ! 

Pierrot  :      Pierrette ! 

(There  is  a  wild  burst  of  music.  Rev- 
elers leap  in — harlequins  and  colum- 
bines. The  columbines  carry  off  Pier- 
rette. The  harlequins  congratulate 
Pierrot  in  pantomine.  A  sudden  lull 
comes  and  there  is  Pierrette  dressed  in 
her  own  white  thistledown.  The  com- 
pany considerately  turn  their  backs 
while  she  kisses  Pierrot  on  the  top  of 
his  nose,  and  he  kisses  her  on  the  lips. 
Another  burst  of  music,  and  the  gayest 
sort  of  dance  begins.     Finally  Pierrot 
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catches  up  Pierrette  and  runs  off  with  merry  crowd?    As  the  music  and  lights 

her  followed  by  the  whole  bright -colored  soften  she  moves,  crumples  a  little  and 

crowd.    They  seem  to  take  the  light  with  draws  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her 
them,  for  it  grows  fainter.    We  can  see  _7  .    .   _  _     ,.  , 

,  ,      , .  .     .  ,,     .  .,7  eyes.    1  he  music  fades  away.    The  light 

however,  standing  against  the  tree  with  9  1 

her  head  and  hands  thrown  back,  the  is  verV  dim>  and  a  curtain  sweeps  over 

little   beggar  maid.      Was  she  in   that  all.) 


IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  MAMMON 
Viola  Wertheim 

The  great  dark  hangings  fall  richly  in  the  temple, 

The  incense  burns,  making  the  air  heavy,  sweet,  unreal — 

The  worshippers  kneel, — men  unused  to  kneeling, 

And  pray  reverently;  "Oh  most  high  God 

Why  have  you  neglected  us,  your  chosen  people  ? 

Why  do  you  frown  upon  us  and  withdraw  your  bounty? 

You  are  God — ,  and  there  is  but  One. ' ' 

And  their  God  answers,  ' '  Hear  ye  my  people, 

Look  at  the  altar — bare.    Where  are  your  gifts? 

I  must  have  sacrifice  to  test  your  faith. ' ' 

And  then  they  heaped  it  high  with  gold  and  silver, 

Rubies  and  pearls, — all  that  their  hearts  hold  dear; 

But  their  God  answered,  ' '  Why  should  I  want 

Gifts  I  myself  bestow  ?    I  must  have  lives, — 

Great  lives  to  stunt — straight  lives  to  twist — young  lives  to  kill ; 

I  must  have  babes  burnt  upon  the  altar 

That  ye  may  be  purified  and  made  holy. ' ' 

And  so  they  heaped  upon  the  altar  many  lives 

And  they  were  warped  and  twisted,  burnt  and  killed. 

Then  said  the  God,  ' '  Truly  ye  are  my  people ; ' ' 

And  the  worshippers,  peering  over  their  paunches, 

Said,  "Just  and  forgiving  art  thou,  oh  God;  Amen." 


GRIEF 

Sally  Linley 


They  were  waiting  for  Father  to  die. 
The  house  was  very  full  of  people,  wait- 
ing. It  had  suddenly  become  a  public 
place  where  people  came,  not  to  show 
their  anxiety,  but  their  ability  to  sur- 
mount it. 

"Why  doesn't  something  hurry  up 
and  happen?''  Harriet  thought. 

She  felt  very  giddy,  afraid  she  would 
cry,  but  much  more  afraid  she  was  go- 
ing to  laugh. 

"Why  doesn't  what  happen?" 

It  came  as  a  dreadful  shock: 

"You  mean  'why  doesn't  Father 
hurry  up  and  die?'  " 

Cousin  Betty's  baby  was  whining  in 
the  hall,  and  Harriet  took  it  into  the 
pantry  for  a  drink.  She  wondered  why 
she  didn't  mind  its  moist  stickiness,  and 
the  irremediable  blob-shape  of  all  its 
features.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  felt 
very  benevolent  about  the  baby.  Giving 
it  a  drink  was  getting  one  more  thing 
out  of  the  way,  helping.  Helping  what  ? 
Helping  Father  die?  She  throttled  her 
desire  to  smile  at  this  absurdity. 

When  Harriet  returned  she  found 
still  more  people  moving  vaguely  about, 
smiling  wanly  at  her  and  at  each  other, 
talking  of  inanities  in  low,  hushed 
voices. 

She  simply  could  not  stop  wondering 
why  they  were  here.  And  why  did  she 
worry  about  this,  and  the  baby's  drink, 
when  she  should  be  thinking  only  of 
Father?  It  seemed  that  she  had  never 
been  more  completely  absorbed  in  her- 
self, or  more  interested  in  analyzing  her 


own  sensations.  It  was  as  though  some- 
one had  said  : 

''Watch  yourself  closely  to-day.  Your 
experiences  will  be  immensely  valuable." 

Was  this  sorrow — calm  and  analyt- 
ical? While  she  had  watched  it  ap- 
proaching, she  had  grown  cold  with  fear 
for  what  she  might  do — of  how  she 
might  sob,  cry  out,  or  faint.  And  now 
she  merely  sat  still  and  thought,  more 
coolly,  more  keenly  than  she  had  ever 
thought  before.  There  was  only  a  dull, 
cold  ache,  that  throbbed  like  a  quickened 
pulse  whenever  a  door  opened  or  closed 
upstairs,  and  which  must  be  the  anxiety 
she  had  for  Father.  Now  and  again 
she  let  her  mind  go  in  to  that  upstairs 
room,  but  the  poor  thing  sickened  and 
pled  with  her  to  let  it  out  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"What  did  you  see  there?"  she 
asked  it — and  then  realized  that  it 
could  not  be  questioned. 

Harriet  pushed  the  leather  humidor 
across  the  table. 

1 ' Don 't  you  want  to  smoke,  Arthur? ' ' 
she  asked. 

Their  very  stupid  cousin  Arthur  was 
wiping  around  and  around  his  neck  with 
a  handkerchief.  Harriet  saw  how  he 
suffered;  how  anxious  he  was  to  do  and 
say  all  the  things  that  one  should  while 
waiting  for  someone  to  die.  Relieved  to 
find  that  smoking  was  one  of  them,  he 
smiled  sickly,  snatched  a  cigarette,  and 
lapsed  back  into  uneasy  silence. 

And  suddenly  the  murmur  in  the  hall 
was  hushed. 
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Harriet  stood  up  and  went  toward  the 
door.  She  knew  what  she  should  see 
she  knew  what  she  should  hear,  as 
though  a  vivid  dream  were  coming  true. 

Mother  was  coming  down  the  stairs, 
the  doctor  walking  beside  her.  He  had 
his  arm  about  her  as  though  afraid  that 
she  might  faint,  and  Harriet,  who  could 
see  her  face  when  he  could  not,  thought 
this  strangely  absurd.  She  was  charm- 
ingly pink  and  white,  and  her  eyes  were 
soft  and  slightly  bewildered,  like  the 
eyes  of  a  baby  who  has  just  wakened 
from  its  nap. 

1 '  How  young  she  does  look ! ' '  Harriet 
thought. 

She  was  enveloped  in  a  white  apron, 
and  beside  the  doctor's  spare  height  she 
seemed  pathetically  little. 

"Poor  little  Mother!"  thought  Har- 
riet. 

She  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  arms 
about  her:   Jack  and  Marian  came  too; 


they   all  three   held   Mother,   steadying 
her,  protecting  her. 

"Poor  little  Mother!"  Jack  was  say- 
ing. 

About  Father  no  one  said  a  word. 

They  clung  together  very  closely; 
none  of  them  cried,  none  of  them  spoke. 
Harriet  knew  that  all  the  others  were 
behind  them ;  moved  themselves  but 
curious  as  to  how  they  endured  their 
sorrow. 

Suddenly  she  felt  emotion,  crushing 
and  irresistible.  Still  it  was  not  sorrow ; 
it  was  a  mighty  impotence,  and  a  great 
crying  need.  She  had  need  of  someone 
calm  and  strong  to  comfort  her,  morally 
and  physically.  She  wanted  to  rest  her 
tired  head  on  someone's  shoulder  and 
her  tired  body  in  someone's  arms. 

"Oh,  if  Father  were  only  here," 
thought  Harriet.  ' '  How  he  would  under- 
stand!" 


SONNET 
Eleanor  Hard 

Oh  God !  why  take  a  soul  and  let  it  know 

The  aching  agony  of  endless  hours, 

The  brief,  ecstatic  moment ;  and  the  slow 

And  painful  waiting  till  its  yearning  flowers ; 

Why  give  it  to  that  soul,  so  fragile  made, 

To  feel  each  touch  of  beauty  like  a  cry 

And,  for  that  beauty,  make  itself  as  one 

In  inner  loveliness  with  earth  and  sky ; 

And  then — dear  God !  to  feel  each  fancied  slight 

As  something  less  than  death  unto  the  heart; 

To  live  for  love  as  saints  for  heaven  might 

And  hide  its  pitiful  defeats  apart, 

God,  must  this  agony  be  ever  so 

Only  that,  out  of  it,  a  poem  might  go? 


"SHINGLES" 

Eleanor   Golden 


Mellow  light  from  a  parchment  lamp 
bowed  Talbot  Ogden  sitting  at  his 
ibrary  table.  With  clasped  hands 
inder  his  chin,  he  was  staring  intently 

t  his  own  framed  photograph.  He  had 
ooked  at  it  often  and  thought  it  rather 
rood  but  now  he  was  not  considering 
he  picture.  This  was  a  pity  as  it  was 
eally  a  very  pleasant  one,  showing  a 
roang  man  with  a  soul,  who  rested  his 
bin  on  a  long  hand  and  who  had,  very 
mdently,  just  tossed  back  that  one  lank, 
>londe  lock  which  drooped  almost  over 
me  eye.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  poet, 
vithout  a  doubt.  The  original  poet  sat 
n  a  despairing  attitude  and  the  lank 
ock  drooped  lower  than  ever.  "Who 
ire  you,"  he  muttered,  apparently  to 
he  picture,  "who  are  you  to  love  life?" 
He  was  telling  himself  that  this  was 
he  bitterest  moment  of  his  experience. 
His  ideals  and  career  ruined !  He  had 
loved  her  with  a  great  love.  He  still 
loved  her,  fool  that  he  was.  She  had 
>een  the  inspiration  of  his  best  poems. 
He  checked  them  over  on  his  fingers: 
'To  Helen",  "Helen's  Hair",  "Hands 
)'  Helen",  "Oh  Helen,  if  I  die",  and 
'Another  Helen".  She  had  mocked 
rim  and  never  really  understood,  play- 
ing on  him  as  on  an  instrument  of  mu- 
4c.  Now  that  instrument  wras  broken 
md,  as  many  another  had  done,  he 
would  die  and  men  would  forget  his 
promise  of  greatness.  He  wondered  how 
>he  would  hear  of  his  death.  From  a 
careless  acquaintance?  From  a  news- 
paper? He  imagined  the  notice,  "Prom- 
ising young   poet   shoots   self.     Talbot 


Ogden  found  dead  by  friends.  The 
bullet  passed  completely,  etc."    No,  she 

should  barn  the  truth.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  the  grace  to  shed  a  tear  of 
remorse  when  she  realized  what  she  had 
done. 

Slowly,  with  a  hand  which  did  not 
tremble,  he  found  notepaper  and  pen. 
The  bottle  of  ink  tipped  and  he  felt  wet 
blackness  on  his  hand.  What  did  it 
matter!  Soon  all,  all  would  be  black- 
ness!    He  applied  a  blotter. 

After  a  pause,  he  wrote,  "Helen — 
when  you  read  this,  I  shall  be  gone.  I 
shall  not  know  if  you  feel  the  slightest 
regret.  I  shall  not  care.  You  have 
pierced  my  soul  wTith  sharp  words.  You 
were  cruel.  You  said  you  could  not 
stand  another  poem.  Were  you  afraid 
that  you  might  be  moved  by  my  burn- 
ing words?  The  moonlight  falls  on  my 
hands  as  I  write  by  the  window.  In 
a  little  while,  there  will  still  be  moon- 
light, but  I— I—." 

He  stopped,  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  paced  the  floor,  probably  like  a 
caged  lion.  He  sat  down  again  and  read 
the  letter  over,  with  bowed  head,  mur- 
muring the  words  For  awhile  he  ap- 
peared lost  in  thought  as  with  a  slow- 
finger  he  traced  the  outlines  of  a  large, 
black  rose  on  the  lamp  shade.  He 
straightened  up,  smiled,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  He  reached 
for  another  piece  of  paper  and  paused, 
then  began  to  write  decisively.  Across 
the  area-way  a  man's  voice  from  a 
phonograph  wailed  about  some  pale 
hands  he  had  loved  beside  the  Shalimar. 
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Two  months  later,  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon, Talbot  could  be  seen  hurrying 
along  to  tea  at  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Stebbins,  formerly  Miss  Helen 
Fairfeather,  the  charming  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fairfeather  ol  Birch 
Street.  In  his  pocket  he  had  the  manu- 
script of  his  latest  poem  in  vers  libre, 
which  he  was  going  to  read  to  some  of 
Helen's  friends.  It  promised  to  be  a 
delightful  afternoon. 

The  poem,  called  "Shingles",  had 
been  highly  praised,  when  it  appeared  in 
print,  for  its  subtlety  and  intensity. 


To  the  gracious  accompaniment  of 
tinkling  tea  spoons  and  delighted  gasps, 
Talbot  read— 

You  ....  this. 

I,  gone,  not  knowing. 

Nor  care. 

Slightest  regret 

Soul  pierced  and  sharp  words. 

Cruel!    Cruel! 

You  could  not  stand  another  poem. 

Burning  words  mine. 

Moonlight  on  my  pale,  pale  hands. 

A  little  while  ....  moonlight. 

But  I,  I  ...  . 


THE  MINSTREL 
Katherine  Landon 

How  funny  you  are, 
You  who  listen  to  my  songs, 
Patting  pink-tipped  fingers 
In  applause. 

(Songs  of  treasure 

Lost  at  sea. 

Songs  of  forests' 

Mystery.) 
I — sing? 

I  see  you  smile  and  grimace  at  each  other 
And  at  a  simple  bit  of  melody 
I  watch  your  eyes, 
Suddenly  dreaming, 
Well  with  tears. 

(Songs  of  pleasure 

Young  and  free. 

Songs  of  cities' 

Tragedy.) 
Clap,  clap,  clap. 
How  can  I  rid  my  voice 
Of  the  laughter  in  my  heart  ? 
It  is  not  I  who  sing. 
Silly  faced  owls, 
Will  you  never  guess  the  truth? 
For  how  can  I  sing  songs 
That  sing  themselves? 


ON  BEING  A  GUEST 


Genevieve   McEldowney 


Even  as  a  child  1  held  definite  views 
>n  hospitality.  The  guest  was  a  person 
)f  importance,  almost  a  personage,  al- 
though she  might  be  only  a  former  cook 
returned  to  bewail  the  passing  of  my 
baby  days.  Just  before  the  visitor's 
arrival  nurse  scrubbed  my  face  and 
d  me  in  a  white  frock  with  stiff 
laee  that  sawed  against  my  neck  and 
arms.  We  suffered  for  our  guests,  but 
"oncealed  our  agonies.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  a  guest  held  first 
mortgage  on  our  good-will  and  attention. 
She  was  under  no  obligation  to  us;  at 
times  she  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
be  useful,  but  she  was  admittedly  a 
decorative  object.  If  she  insisted  on 
helping  us  wash  up  the  Sunday  night 
dishes,  she  was  usually  ushered  to  a 
chair  and  allowed  to  wipe  one  plate 
while  we  did  the  rest  of  the  work.  My 
brother  and  I  never  quarreled  before 
company  nor  stamped  down  the  stairs  on 
the  way  to  school  but  tiptoed  along  the 
hall  leaving  the  guest  still  sleeping.  Be- 
ing a  guest  was  nicer  than  being  sick  in 
bed ;  one  was  the  center  of  attention ; 
one's  friends  were  intimate  without  be- 
ing familiar. 

I  never  fully  realized  the  privilege  of 
being  a  guest  until  I  visited  my  cousin,  a 
boy  a  year  younger  than  I.  My  small 
relative,  being  of  a  particularly  loving 
nature,  trotted  after  me  vainly  trying  to 
hug  me.  I  tried  to  discourage  his  at- 
tentions by  twisting  my  face  into  a  hor- 
rible grimace,  but  evidently  he  had  a 
liking  for  the  grotesque.  At  last  I  de- 
cided to  rid  myself  of  the  nuisance  by 
violent  means,  and  with  a  swing  of  my 


left   hand  caught  him  neatly  on  the  jaw. 

He  crumpled  to  the  ground.  Was  I 
soundly   spanked    for   such    an    ignoble 

assault?  Certainly  not;  my  cousin  was 
gathered  up  and  put  to  bed  for  the  day 
as  punishment,  while  I  was  rewarded 
with  several  ginger  cookies;  in  the  case 
of  a  guest  even  moral  laws  are  reversed. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  brought  up  with 
such  ideas,  I  resent  the  too  casual  re- 
ception of  many  hostesses?  I  am  met 
with  the  informality  accorded  to  a  poor 
relation.  The  hostess  urges  me  to  make 
myself  at  home ;  but  she  assumes  that  my 
home  is  like  hers,  an  unfortunate  pre- 
sumption. Such  an  attitude  excuses  her 
laziness.  It  is  a  rather  doubtful  priv- 
ilege to  be  one  of  the  family  when  they 
base  their  domestic  relations  on  the  say- 
ing, "What's  the  good  of  a  family,  if 
one  cannot  be  disagreeable  in  the  bosom 
of  it?"  They  spare  me  none  of  their 
bickerings,  ignore  me.  If  the  eldest 
daughter  is  crossed  in  a  wish  to  go  to  a 
dance,  she  does  not  hestitate  to  fly  into 
a  tantrum  or  dissolve  in  tears.  I  do  not 
like  the  indifference  that  leaves  me 
wandering  about  the  house  trying  to  find 
someone  to  talk  to  or  something  to  do. 

So  before  I  accept  an  invitation  I  like 
it  known  that  I  expect  the  top  of  the 
cream  and  the  breast  of  the  chicken.  I 
intend  to  be  greeted  with  a  gentle  bustle 
of  enthusiasm.  My  hostess  must  be  un- 
naturally natural  and  agreeable.  I  like 
to  relate  my  three  anecdotes  to  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  I  like  to  have  the 
children  paraded  out  for  me  to  pat  upon 
the  head  and  murmur,  ' '  How  they  have 
grown. ' ' 
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The  average  reader  of  a  college  maga- 
zine turns  to  the  book-reviews  much  as 
he  does  to  the  theatre  advertisements  in 
his  newspaper.  The  subject  matter  is 
of  the  foremost  interest,  and  the  literary 
effort  expended  for  his  benefit  is  of  little 
import  to  him.  Consequently,  widely  as 
he  may  be  read,  the  book-reviewer  en- 
joys all  the  discouragements,  tempta- 
tions and  comforts  of  obscurity. 

Jargon  and  generality  seem  to  be  his 
chief  temptations.  The  ease  of  the  one 
and  the  charm  of  the  other  are  not  to 
be  denied.  Consider  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  review  of  The  Lummox 
by  Fannie  Hurst.* 

"Possibly  Miss  Hurst  is  oversensitive 
to  the  pleasantness  of  cooking  and 
scrubbing;  she  is  certainly  sentimental 
in  her  portrayal  of  Helga  *  *  *  *  Her 
chief  amusement  in  writing  the  book  has 
been,  obviously  enough,  the  patterning 
and  conjuring  of  words.  If  she  has  had 
recourse  to  the  rococco,  she  has  escaped 
the  obvious.  And  though  she  is,  after 
all,  attempting  the  impossible  when  she 
sets  out  to  express  the  thoughts  of  one 
whose  mind  was  beautiful  but  inarticu- 
late, whose  life  and  inheritance  are  re- 
mote from  her  experience,  though  she 
strains  at  her  medium  and  fails  in  her 
purposed  expression,  here  at  least  is  a 
signally  noble  failure." 


Here  we  find  some  of  our  pets: 
"escaped  the  obvious";  "recourse  to 
the  rococco";  "strains  at  her  medium"; 
and,  best  of  all,  "signally  noble  fail- 
ure". The  unmistakable  stamp  of 
jargon  is  upon  them ;  and  yet  have  we 
not  strained  at  our  mediums,  escaped 
the  obvious  by  less  than  a  hair 's  breadth, 
and  is  not  our  failure  always  signally 
noble?  When  the  jargon  track  seems 
to  lead  us  so  straight  why  not  slip  our 
wheels  into  it  and  speed  along  without 
friction  ? 

And  when  we  come  across  such  a 
charming  bit  of  generalization  as  this 
which  opens  a  review  of  Benet's  Jean 
Huguenot*,  who  could  resist  trying  his 
hand  at  it? 

Says  the  reviewer,  "Flowers  in  writ- 
ing are  like  flowers  on  a  grave :  they 
commemorate  death." 

The  great  comfort  of  the  reviewer, 
however  makes  up  for  all  temptations, 
all  obscurity,  all  discouragements.  Those 
who  read  his  review  have  either  read 
the  book,  or  they  have  not  read  the  book. 
If  they  have  read  the  book,  they  will 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  review.  If 
they  have  not  read  the  book,  they  will 
suppose  that  there  is  an  infinite  amount 
to  be  read  in. 


•  Bryn  Mawr  Lantern,  November  1923.  *  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  October,  1923 
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The  Dance  of  Life 

(By  Havelock  Ellis) 

"The  Dance  lies  at  the  beginning  of 
.rt,  and  we  find  it  also  at  the  end.  The 
irst  creators  of  civilization  were  mak- 
ng  the  dance,  and  the  philosopher  of  a 
ater  age,  hovering  over  the  dark  abyss 
>f  insanity,  with  bleeding  feet  and 
miscles  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
;till  seems  to  himself  to  be  weaving  the 
naze  of  the  dance." 

Havelock  Ellis  has  walked  along  the 
ligh  places  with  intellectual  giants.  In 
The  Dance  of  Life  he  purposes  to  lead 
as  to  the  threshold  of  philosophy.  He 
does  more  than  this.  It  is  not  merely 
The  Art  of  Dancing,  The  Art  of  Think- 
ing, The  Art  of  Religion,  but  life  itself 
as  an  art  that  he  is  setting  before  us. 

The  book  is  stimulating  to  the  stiff- 
jointed,  youthful  mind.  It  lacks  stilted 
pedantry  and  has  achieved  the  style  that 
is  "grace  seasoned  with  salt". 

"Every  great  artist,  a  Dante  or  a 
Shakespeare,  a  Dostoievsky  or  a  Proust, 
thus  furnishes  the  metaphysical  justi- 
fication of  existence  by  the  beauty  of  the 
vision  he  presents  of  the  cruelty  and 
the  horror  of  existence  .  .  .  We  see  the 
face  of  the  world  as  of  a  lovely  woman 
smiling  through  her  tears." 

"Freud  regards  dreaming  as  fiction 
that  helps  us  to  sleep ;  thinking  we  may 
regard  as  fiction  that  helps  us  to  live. 
Man  lives  by  imagination. ' ' 

"The  poet  is  the  type  of  all  thinkers: 
there  is  no  sharp  boundary  between  the 
region  of  poetry  and  the  region  of  sci- 
ence. Both  alike  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves but  means  to  higher  ends." 

"The  path,  of  beauty  is  not  soft  and 
smooth,  but  full  of  harshness  and  asper- 
ity. It  is  a  rose  that  grows  only  on  a 
bush  covered  with  thorns.  As  of  good- 
ness and  of  truth,  men  talk  too  lightly 
of  Beauty.     Only  to  the  bravest  and 


skil fullest   is  it  given  to  break  through 

the  briars  of  her  palace  and  kiss  at  last 

her  enchanted  lips." 

The  Dance  Of  Life  is  not  the  child  of 
an    immature    mind.      Ideas   have   been 

thought  through;  and  tenuous  strands 
gathered  and  bound  into  a  unified  whole. 
The  hook  is  a  tribute  to  the  importance 
of  true  aesthetic  appreciation;  it  con- 
tains to  a  rare  degree  the  energizing 
criticism  which  alone  can  stab  us  awake. 

C.  0.  P. 


A  Son  At  The  Front 

(By  Edith  Wharton) 

A  Son  At  The  Front  is  a  most  disap- 
pointing book.  Mrs.  Wharton  seems  to 
have  had  a  nightmare  and  waxed  vol- 
uble thereafter.  Her  material  is  real 
but  she  does  not  treat  it  realistically 
enough  to  make  it  convincing.  The 
facts,  "the  blood  and  horror",  the 
dazed  maelstrom  are  there,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  manner  of  telling  that 
is  thin. 

Campton,  the  artist,  seems  to  us  a 
diluted  characterization.  He  has  a  milk- 
white  cowardice  which  occasionally  rises 
to  intense  agitation.  He  thinks  in  gasps 
and  when  his  moment  for  realization 
comes  he  does  not  think  at  all.  The  son, 
George,  comes  nearest  to  being  a  live 
person.  His  grit  and  youth  commend 
him  but  he  too  seems  little  more  than  a 
personification  of  admirable  qualities. 

Although  Mrs.  Wharton  can  give  us 
vivid  flashes  of  description,  although 
she  writes  with  a  facile  ease,  she  has 
merely  glazed  over  the  surfaces  of 
things.  Perhaps  we  have  been  sur- 
feited with  war  effusion,  with  horror 
heaped  upon  horror  until  we  are  numb 
to  its  meaning. 

However,  The  Son  At  The  Front  con- 
veys to  us  neither  the  positive  spirit  of 
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battling  ideals  keyed  up  to  abnormal  sure  insight  she  |  1  when  the 
tension  nor  the  flat  futility  of  war.  wrote  77"  Agt  of  Innocence,  in  Tra 
Whatever  merit  the  book  has,  lies  in  its  Son  M  Thi  Front  she  conies  dangerous- 
portrayal  of  life  as  a  hollow  melodrama.  ly  near  making  B  mechanical  and  corn- 
Mrs.  Wharton  is  still  dazzled  by  her  mereial  display  of  her  social  savoir 
Glimpses  Of  The  Moon.  We  can  only  [aire. 
hope  that  she  has  not  lost  forever  the  C.  0.  P. 


GUY 

IMPORTER 

286  Bridge  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


An  Invitation — 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  shop 
where  your  every  need  for  the  sport  and  dress  occasions  of  the 
college  year  has  been  anticipated. 

Gowns  Skirts 

Coats  Blouses 

Millinery  Sweaters 

Imported  Novelties  Knitted  Sportswear 


73  Pratt  St.,  88  College  St.,  Hotel  Clarendon 

Hartford,  Conn.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Seabreeie,  Fla. 


In  China,  thousands  of  years  ago,  a 
fortunate  youth  possessed  a  magic  lamp 
which  brought  him  anything  he  wished. 
It  was  an  old  lamp,  so  dull  looking,  in 
fact,  that  according  to  the  story,  his 
mother  rubbed  it  with  fine  sand  to  make 
it  fit  for  selling.  But  it  wasn't  the  way 
the  lamp  appeared,  it  was  the  wonder- 
ful power  it  held,  the  marvelous  genie 
it  harbored,  that  has  brought  it  down 
in  history  as  quite  the  most  famous 
luminary  that  ever  existed. 

This  is  our  lamp  dim  and  tarnished, 
but  somewhere  under  its  mystic  shelter, 
we  are  confident  that  there  is  a  real 
spark  and  as  Aladdin  polished  his  lamp 
and  the  genie  came  forth  and  provided 
him  with  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  we 
are  reburnishing  our  old  lamp  believing 
that  genius,  (if  not  genii!),  will  fly  out 
to  greet  us  and  that  the  treasures  of  lit- 
erature may  result. 


ARE  WE  TRUE  CRITICS? 

"And  drowning  all  else,  a  sound  as  of 
many  hammers  reechoes  through  the 
halls."  Nor,  alas,  does  the  hammering 
stop  there;  it  is  oppressively  audible  all 
over  the  campus,  from  the  New  Dorms 
to  the  Green  Street  gate.  College,  sup- 
posedly the  place  for  our  most  intensive 
building  up,  and  for  the  development  of 
creative  power  in  every  sphere  of  activ- 
ity, is  shaken  to  the  very  foundations  by 


its  thundering.  The  creative  function  is 
often, — yes,  most  often, — totally  invert- 
ed, and  destructive  criticism  runs 
rampant  through  college  life,  with  only 
a  modicum  of  constructive  thinking  to 
offset  it. 

What  is  at  the  source  of  this  continu- 
al pounding,  this  relentless  tearing 
down?  Not  jealousy,  surely;  upon 
strict  analysis,  unadulterated  intellectu- 
al jealousy  shows  itself  an  almost  neg- 
ligible factor  in  college  life.  Nor  is  it 
due,  we  are  convinced,  to  a  feeling  of 
real,  honest  superiority,  for  this  also  is 
comparatively  rare  in  student  psychol- 
ogy.    What,  then,  is  its  cause? 

There  come  to  all  of  us,  inevitably 
moments  of  too  clear  insight  into  our 
owm  characters  wrhen  we  are  forced  re- 
luctantly to  admit  that  our  actual  abil- 
ities and  attainments  fall  far  short  of 
the  exalted  standard  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. We  feel,  somehow,  that  the 
things  we  are  doing  are  not  done  as  well 
as  we  would  have  them, — not,  possibly, 
as  well  as  someone  else  does  them. 
While  our  reaction  to  this  feeling  seems 
oftentimes  a  malicious  attempt  to  de- 
grade the  accomplishments  of  others,  it 
is  only  a  subconscious  effort  to  rise  in 
our  own  esteem  by  reducing  them  to  just 
below  our  supposed  attainment-level. 

Seen  in  this  light,  much  of  our 
destructive  criticism  is  merely  a  form  of 
defense  mechanism,  designed  to 
strengthen  our  falling  self-respect.    Is  it 
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fair  to  the  rest  of  the  college  to  go  on 
iring  down  the  results  of  true  efforl 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  false  esti- 
mate of  our  own  ability?  Oughl  nol 
this  typo  of  criticism  to  be  branded  for 
what  it  is,  and  eliminated  from  our 
thinking!  We  feel  thai  it  should. 
—J.  P.,  1926 
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WINTER  SHOPPING 

Once  a  year  Mother  would  look  across 
the  breakfast  table  at  our  German  gov- 
erness and  say.  "Fraulein,  we  really 
must  take  the  children  into  New  York 
soon  to  buy  their  winter  hats."  Frau- 
lein  would  sigh  and  murmur  mourn- 
fully. "Ja,  I  suppose  we  must." 

My  sister  Anne  and  I  never  could 
understand  why  this  trip  to  New  York 
was  not  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
to  Mother  and  Fraulein.  We  wrondered 
sadly  what  it  would  be  like  to  become 
so  old  that  we  should  not  be  thrilled 
by  a  ride  on  the  Erie  Bailroad.  To  us 
it  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  heydey. 
We  loved  the  red  plush  seats  on  the 
train,  and  took  an  interest  in  everyone 
we  saw  in  the  car.  Arriving  at  Jersey 
City,  we  changed  joyfully  to  the  tube, 
where  we  spent  twenty  minutes  gazing 
at  pictures  of  chubby  children  who 
thrived  on  Cod  Liver  Oil,  or  Aunt  Je- 
mima's Pancakes,  or  wore  Dr.  Denton's 
night  clothes  all  the  year  round.  Our 
shopping  tour  began  as  soon  as  we 
reached  NewT  York.  If,  after  a  search 
of  two  hours,  we  had  not  found  the  suit- 
able "little  winter  models",  we  ad- 
journed to  the  Woman's  Club  for  lunch. 

Ah,  the  Woman's  Club!  To  Anne 
and  me  this  was  the  height  of  luxury 
and  excellence.  Let  the  city  children 
have  Sherry's  or  Pierre's  or  even  the 


Ritz-Carlton,  bul  give  Anne  and  me,  in 
from  the  country    for  our  semi-annual 
"treat",    this    insignificanl    little    n 
auranl   on    West    Forty-seventh  Street 

In  our  childish  ignorance  we  thought 
that  the  club  was  owned  by  "The 
Woman"  who  sat  behind  a  cage  at  the 
door  and  collected  the  money.  This  be- 
spectacled and  red-haired  lady  never 
failed  to  recognize  us,  and  how  proud 
we  were  to  have  such  an  important  per- 
son nod  to  us  as  we  entered!  Of  course, 
nothing  that  good  old  Mamie  cooked  in 
our  home  kitchen  was  as  delectable  as 
the  concoctions  we  had  here.  I  remem- 
ber on  such  an  occasion  I  actually  en- 
joyed string  beans  for  the  first  time. 

To  Anne  and  me  the  least  important 
part  of  our  expedition  was  the  shopping. 
That  was  something  imposed  upon  us 
by  hard-hearted  grownups,  and  as  we 
had  learned  by  experience  it  was  best  to 
be  indulgent,  we  let  them  have  their 
way.  Mother  always  started  out  by 
going  to  several  unknown  stores  on  side 
streets,  recommended  to  her  by  kind 
friends.  After  an  hour  of  fruitless 
search,  however,  she  invariably  said, 
"Oh,  let's  go  to  Altman's!  We  always 
find  what  we  wTant  there."  So  to  Alt- 
man's  we  went.  There  we  shot  up  an 
elevator  to  a  department  knowm  as 
"Children's  and  Juniors'  Millinery". 
We  were  greeted  by  a  lovely  lady  with 
yellow  hair  wTho  asked  Mother  in  the 
most  solicitous  tones  if  there  wrere  ' '  any- 
thing she  could  do  for  her,  mawdam?" 
Mother  then  explained  that  she  wanted 
two  simple  little  hats  that  w^e  could 
wear  "for  best".  They  must  be  very 
plain,  with  possibly  some  simple  little 
ornament  or  flower,  but  nothing  showy. 
The  lovely  lady  smiled  and  hurried  off. 
Anne  and  I  thought  this  the  most  luxuri- 
ous  store   in   the   wrorld — pretty   green 
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carpets,  soft  chairs,  and  beautiful  ladies 

to  execute  your  will.  What  could  be 
more  perfect!  Soon  the  lady  with  the 
yellow  hair  returned,  bearing  an  aim 
fill  of  creations.  One  1>\  one  she  held 
them  up  before  Mother,  a  green  hat 
trimmed  with  geraniums,  a  purple  cone 
with  an  avalanche  of  yellow  ribbons. 
and,  most  beautiful  of  all.  a  Hat  orange 
object  with  a  magnificent  bird  of  para- 
dise  dangling  off  the  side.  An  e\ 
sion  of  pain  crossed  Mother's  face  (per- 
haps she  was  trying  to  imagine  Anne  in 
the  orange  hat).  She  sighed  and  mur- 
mured politely,  "No,  I  don't  care  for 
birds  on  hats",  "Purple  really  isn't  the 
right  color, ' '  or  ' '  Cone  shapes  aren  't  be- 
coming." The  lovely  lady,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  lovely  now,  asked 
Mother  haughtily  if  she  cared  to  pick 
out  the  hats  herself?  It  took  her  only  a 
minute,  for  when  she  returned  she  had 
"the  very  thing".  Anne  and  I  looked 
at  each  other  in  despair.  We  saw  two 
sweet  and  simple  little  blue  velour  hats, 
turned  up  on  one  side  wTith  a  rose  pinned 
on  the  brim.  Mother  planted  one  on 
Anne  and  the  other  on  me,  exclaiming 
joyfully,  "They  are  perfect,  aren't  they, 
Fraulein?"  Fraulein  sighed  "Ja", 
wearily  (she  had  been  holding  Anne  on 
har  lap  for  about  twenty  minutes).  As 
Mother  had  accomplished  what  she  had 
set  out  to  do,  we  were  hurried  from  the 
store,  but  not  before  Anne  and  I  cast  a 
last  longing  look  at  the  orange  hat.  As 
far  back  as  I  could  remember  I  had  had 
a  blue  velour  hat  trimmed  with  roses, 
and  oh,  how  I  longed  for  a  bird  of 
paradise ! 

— E.  M.,  1925 


MODERN   DANCES 
I  By  a  Wallflower) 

Befon     I    go   t«>  a   dance   I    am   always 

hopeful.    I  stand  before  my  mirror  and 

examine  m\  s»  1 1'  crit  ically.  I  really  have 
a  stunning  dress  and  mother  says  it  is 
\wy  becoming.  My  new  dippers  make 
my  t'eet  look  1< SS  large,  I  think,  and  the 
open-work  clocks  in  my  stockings  are 
awfully  smart.  I  really  have  quite  de- 
cent legs.  It  is  amazing  how  well  1 
look  with  my  hair  marcelled,  and  I'm 
Mire  this  time  I'm  going  to  be  a  success. 
Of  course,  I  am  rather  large,  but  then 
I  have  several  popular  friends  who  are 
far  from  thin.  I  mentally  picture  my 
friends  in  evening  dress,  and  I  know 
I'm  just  as  pretty  as  most  of  them. 
Some  say  experience  is  the  best  teacher, 
but  I  must  be  a  stupid  pupil,  for  time 
and  again  I  think  this,  and  I  always 
start  out  with  hope  burning  brightly  in 
my  heart. 

My  father  is  always  my  escort.  He 
drives  me  to  the  dance  and  leaves  me 
there.  I  have  a  sinking  feeling  as  I 
watch  the  car  disappear  into  the  dark- 
ness, isolating  me  for  four  hours,  but  I 
always  enter  the  dressing  room  hope- 
fully. Here  I  am  greeted  by,  "What  a 
stunning  dress!"  "You  certainly  do 
look  well  tonight,  Jane".  "I  just  love 
your  slippers ! ' ',  and  I  reply  in  the  same 
manner.  Doubly  assured  of  my  coming 
popularity,  I  go  with  the  rest  of  my 
friends  to  the  ballroom.  At  the  door 
we  are  met  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who 
immediately  pick  partners,  and  the 
couples  stroll  off  together.  I  am  left 
with  three  or  four  other  girls  (always 
the  same  ones)  and  the  flame  in  my 
heart  flickers  a  little.  Presently  the 
music  begins,  and  the  girls  who  have 
partners  dance.  We  stand  around,  talk- 
ing gaily  and  laughing  loudly,  pretend- 
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ing  we  don't  care  whether  we  dance  or 
not.  until  a  lone  boy  enters,  a  little  late. 
He  is  immediately  snatched  by  one  of 
the  chaperons,  who,  beaming  all  over  at 
her  good  deed,  introduces  the  poor  boy 
to  all  of  us  and  leaves  him  alone  with 
us.  He  looks  us  all  over,  starts  a  con- 
versation (which  we  monopolize,  being 
five  to  one)  and  then,  murmuring  some- 
thin?  about  having  forgotten  his  hand- 
kerchief, or  his  cigarette  ease,  or  what- 
ever comes  into  his  mind  first,  he  flees. 
We  resume  our  witty  chatter,  until. 
thinking  I  am  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  refusing  to  have  anyone  pity  me,  I 
go  to  the  dressing  room  and  powder  my 
nose. 

When  I  return  to  the  dance  floor,  my 
companion  wallflowers  have  disap- 
peared. I  stand  joyfully  on  the  thresh- 
old, for  I  see  a  boy  approaching  me. 
He  is  always  very  small,  younger  than 
I  am,  some  kid  I  used  to  go  to  school 
with  and  have  always  hated.  But  how 
I  bless  him  now!  I  eagerly  accept  his 
invitation  to  dance,  although  he  is  al- 
ways a  rotten  dancer.  We  go  our  merry 
way,  stepping  on  each  other's  feet. 
bumping  into  people,  but  I  am  bliss- 
fully happy.  After  about  five  dances 
however,  my  old  hatred  for  Jim  or  Ed 
or  Tom  is  fully  revived.  Then  some 
kind  friend  of  mine  sends  her  older 
brother  to  cut  in  on  me.  He  is  always 
the  sweet  kind  that  wouldn't  hurt  a 
worm  and  I  have  a  wonderful  time  list- 
ening to  the  compliments  he  gives  me, 
even  while  he  cleverly  extricates  his  foot 
from  under  mine.  But  after  a  while 
even  kind-hearted  Bob  can't  keep  up  the 
farce,  and  he  suggests  punch.  Oh!  the 
punch  bowl!  What  would  wallflowers 
do  without  it  ?  It  is  their  sacred  try  st- 
ing place  and  it  always  has  at  least 
three  priestesses  standing  near  it,  except 
during  a  Paul  Jones.     This  is  the  wall- 


flower's joy   and   salvation.      They   1 

learned  to  be  quick  and  bold,  as  then  in 

lii  s    tin  ir   only    clian.-t-   of   gettn 

partners.  As  a  large  circle  ii  being 
formed    1  always  posh  in  tx  I  girl 

and   her  partner,   asking   SU  I  Maj 

I    stand   hi  .  Neither   n  plii  a   n    1 

stay  there.  In  the  "Right  and  Left" 
1  keep  hold  of  one  hoy's  hand  until  1 
reach  the  q<  so  when  the  whistle 

blows  I  shall  surely  have  a  partner. 
When  the  girls  form  a  circle  inside  a 
circle  of  boys  and  then  face  outward 
and  dance  with  whoever  is  opposite,  I 
always  turn  extremely  quickly  and  fix 
my  eye  on  a  boy  so  that  he  doesn't  dare 
move  away.  He  stands  stupefied  for  a 
few  minutes,  cursing  fate,  and  then  he 
says  reluctantly,  "Well,  I  suppose  we 
might  as  well  dance,"  and  away  we  go. 

After  a  number  of  dances  I  begin  to 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  youth ;  also  his 
conversation  diminishes  as  he  realizes 
that  he  is  stuck  with  me.  So  then  I  fall 
back  on  one  of  two  faithful  subterfuges 
— the  punch  bowl  or  the  dressing  room. 
Howt  many  glasses  of  punch  I  have 
drunk  while  my  partner  went  off  to 
"speak  to  a  friend"  and  never  re- 
turned! How  many  trips  an  evening  I 
make  to  the  dressing  room  to  powder 
my  nose,  find  my  handkerchief,  fix  my 
hair,  or  "pull  up  my  petticoat"! 

Toward  the  end  of  a  dance  the  boys 
throw  all  politeness  to  the  winds,  and 
openly  cut  in  on  a  score  of  girls  while 
the  rest  line  the  wall.  It  is  then  that  I 
begin  to  count  the  minutes  until  Father 
will  come  for  me.  As  early  as  possible 
I  say  good  night  to  the  chaperons,  who 
tell  me  how  sweet  I  look.  Then  I  wait 
anxiously  in  the  hall  for  Father. 

When  I  get  home  I  rave  on  to  Mother 
and  Father  about  what  a  wonderful 
time  I  have  had.  Then  I  go  upstairs, 
and  tearing  off  the  clothes  I  now  hate,  I 
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mp  Into  bed  and  weep.  The  flame  in 
v  heart  has  turned  to  ashes,  hut  it  will 
um  brighter  than  ever  before  my  next 
met,     What  fools  we  mortals  be! 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE 
NOVEL 

There  was  a  time  when  a  novel  had 
ur    requisites,    a    hero,    a    villain,    a 
'nunc,  and  wedding  bells.     The  hero- 
sented  the  least  difficulties  to  the 
ithor.  for  custom  having  decreed  the 
ittem  from  which  she  should  be  taken, 
remained  only  to  blend  into  a  com- 
>site  whole  the  virtues  of  which  that 
ittern     was     composed;     grace     and 
auty,  social  charm  and  dignity,  ability 
do  and  say  the  proper  thing  at  the 
•oper  moment.     The  hero  was  a  trifle 
ore  adaptable,  less  under  the  influence 
precedent  and  correspondingly  more 
dividual.    The  villain,  however,  was  a 
al  person.  He  gave  scope  for  the  hard- 
st   imagination   and   flourished   under 
e  freedom  allotted  to  his  make  up.   He 
is  intelligent,  a   characteristic  imma- 
rial  in  reference  to  the  hero  and  not 
en  considered  as  regards  the  heroine, 
e  was  cunning  and  subtle  and  he  was 
Iroit.    Where  the  hero  relied  upon  his 
usty  sword,  the  villain  relied  upon  his 
ains.     His   dark   mind   conceived   all 
anner  of  ingenious  devices  for  wreck- 
er mischief  and  it  w^as  only  through 
e  hasty  application  of  the  old  stand- 
'.  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward",   that 
e  proper  people  were  extricated  from 
e  difficulties  into  which  he  led  them. 
hat  they  should  be  extricated  was  abso- 
tely  necessary.  Otherwise  the  wedding 
hs    might    be    indefinitely    postponed 
id  the  last  chapter  fall  quite  flat. 
That  was  eighteenth  century;  today 
the    twentieth    the    pendulum    has 
•mpleted  its  arc  and  the  contrast  is 


Striking.  In  place  of  an  idealized  puppet 
the  heroine  is  a  thinking  woman.  Her 
thoughts  Cover  pages,  Dorothy  Can- 
field  in  "The  Brimming  Cup"  is  un- 
stinting in  her  intricate  analysis  of 
Marise's  thought  processes;  May  Sin- 
clair devotes  chapters  to  her  various 
characters.  It  is  entirely  the  vogue,  and 
real  life  realistically  depicted  has  be- 
come the  essential  to  replace  the  four 
original  requisites  of  the  novel.  Hero 
and  others  alike,  as  well  as  heroine, 
share  in  the  transformation,  while  like 
all  reactions  there  is  no  lack  of  ex- 
tremes. Instead  of  the  proverbial 
happy  ending,  the  knell  of  the  funeral 
bell  tolls  competition  with  tinkling 
wedding  bells.  Drab  realism,  the  sordid 
side  of  life,  society  with  its  intriguing 
amours  and  its  divorce  courts — these  are 
popular  themes  to  supplement  the 
knightly  romances  of  "ye  goode  olde 
days".  Just  why  they  are  popular, 
wherein  lies  the  charm  of  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett."  is  still  a  matter  of  perplexity  to 
a  small  minority  of  critics,  who. 
clinging  to  old-fashioned  ideas  of  beauty 
and  the  world  as  "full  of  a  number  of 
things",  incur  ultra-modern  smiles  of 
cynicism  from  their  less  naive  asso- 
ciates. Happy  mediums  there  still  are, 
fortunately,  where  contented  couples 
are  considered  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  and  life  itself,  with  all  its 
ups  and  downs,  is  painted  as  not  with- 
out its  brighter  side. 

Of  the  two  contrasting  types,  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  novel,  the  one 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  other. 
With  science  donning  seven  league 
boots  and  rushing  forward  through 
three  centuries  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  men's  tastes  and  minds  should  re- 
main unchanged.  With  the  development 
of  new  realms  of  thought  came  the  de- 
velopment   of   new    ideas   and   concep- 


Spaulding  Sporting 
Goods 

Good  Study 
Lamps 

Victor 
Victrolas  &  Records 

Pressing  Irons, 

— ♦— 

Curlers,  Etc. 

New  Records  Every  Friday 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

— ♦— 

Additions  to  College  Life 

T\  A.  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 

Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co. 

PHONE  80 

College  Taxi  Co. 

Wm.  G.  MAHAE,  Mgr. 

/Boston  Frail  SloreX 

H         Tel.  370               235  Main  Sreet        Q 
g        NORTHAMPTON,    v.    MASS.       g 

Taxi 

fe^^^^^^^^sf 

Touring  Car 

^^^^^^S_ 

Limousine 

^^^^^^^PB|| 

SERVICE 

IrfcV^Sra^lf     1 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 

— ♦— 

— ♦— 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  House  of 

1  Office:  188  Main  St.          Northampton 

Northampton 
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nns.  old  truths  were  Been  in  a  new 

*ht,  now  truths  were  discovered  and 

>  sooner  discovered   than   given    place 

newer  yet.     Preposterous  inventions, 

atatively    proposed,    grew    overnight 

gsured   realities.      And   the  liters- 

re  of  an  age  is  the  reflection  of  that 

Just  as  "in  the  days  of  old  when 

jghta  were  bold"  it  was  an  age  ol 

y  and  romance,  so  today  it  is  an 

materialism  and  of  science.   Psy- 

ology,  with  its  fascinating  outlay  of 

unan  why's  and  wherefore's,  psycho- 


analysis, the  theory  of  evolution   all  are 
new  fields  not  only  for  men  '■  mind 
explore  hut  in  w hich  their  unaginal i< 

may  run  riot.  .Melodramas  that  once 
COUld      thrill      pale      today      beside      the 

accounts   of   actual    experiences.     The 

days  Of  talcs  such  as  "The  Castle  of 
Otranto"  are  no  more;  even  the  ghostfl 
have  become  modernized  and  are  being 
photographed.  Howr  sage  a  remark  it 
was,  once  made,  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction! 

— C.  J.,  1924 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 

Do    you    want    a    permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  ? 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 

BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 


The 
Woman's  Shop 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


VOU  may 

look  longer 
elsewhere 
but  you  will 
look  better 
if  you 
choose  here 


"Just  before  you  reach  Court  Sq." 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since    the    popularity    of   knitted    apparel    today    holds 

prestige    over    all    other    seasons,    our    sport    wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

The  nexl  travelling  attraction  In  thii  theatre  will  be  "THIEVES  IN 
rn>\  EEn  by  I  ogene  Walter,  author  of  such  well  known  raceei  "THE 

EASIEST  WA1  ".  "PAID  IN  FULL"  and  "PINE  FEATHERS";  Beading 
tlu>  easl  of  "  rHIEVES  IN  CLO"\  i:k"  i>  Tom  Moore  (in  person)  irell  known 
to  both  playgoers  and  lovers  of  motion  pictures;  Supporting  Mr.  Moon-  is  ■ 
east  of  well  known  players  Including  Valerie  Valaire,  Edward  Emery,  (the 
brother-in-law  of  Cyril  Maude),  Amelia  Gardner,  Barry  C.  Bannister,  Wilmei 
bentley  and  Richard  Abbott.  Mr.  Walter's  play  is  based  upon  a  story  by  W. 
Somerset  Maugham  and  while  dealing  In  s  serious  way  with  certain  aspects  of 
modern  social  and  political  life  is  lightened  by  a  strong  vein  of  delightful 
comedy.  Two  performances  will  be  given  Saturday,  afternoon  and  evening, 
January   19th. 

Among  other  attractions  (for  which  contracts  have  been  signed)  are  "SO 
THIS  IS  LONDON",  Gfeorge  M.  Cohan's  production  of  Arthur  Goodrich's 
clever  Batire  upon  Anglo-American  relations;  "LITTLE  NELLIE  KELLY" 
another  Cohan  attraction  with  a  typical  Cohan  cast  of  singing  and  dancing 
comedians — a  worthy  successor  to  "MARY";  Sir  Harry  Lauder  in  a  character- 
istic evening's  entertainment;  "HELEN  OF  TROY,  N.  Y.",  Musical  comedy 
success,  and  others  now  under  consideration. 

Among  the  pictures  to  be  shown  are  "THE  DANGEROUS  MAID"  with 
Constance  Talmadge;  "ASHES  OF  VENGEANCE"  with  Norma  Talmadge; 
"THE  MEANEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD"  based  upon  George  M.  Cohan's 
play  of  the  same  name;  "WEST  OF  WATER  TOWER"  with  Glenn  Hunter; 
"THE  HUNTRESS"  with  Colleen  Moore;  "CIRCUS  DAYS"  with  Jackie 
Coogan,  together  with  "JAMESTOWN",  the  second  of  the  "CHRONICLES 
OF  AMERICA"  made  by  the  Yale  University  Press;  "THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  NOTRE  DAME";  "POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER";  "ANNA 
CHRISTIE";    "SCARAMOUCHE"  and  "THE  WHITE  SISTER". 


Ten  Thousand  Dollars  for  Students'  Story  Plots 

Opportunity  is  knocking  at  the  doors  of  students  over  the  country.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  every  young  man  and  young  woman  who  has  a  story 
to  tell.  "NOVELETS"  and  "ACTION  STORIES,"  published  by  Fiction 
House,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  want  story  plots.  A  story  plot  is  the  mere  skeleton 
of  a  story  and  ANYONE  with  an  imagination  which  is  colorful  and  keen  can 
write  one.  There  is  at  least  one  story  in  everyone  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
remains  dormant  because  its  possessor  does  not  know  how  to  whip  it  into  the 
shape  required  by  magazine  editors.  'NOVELETS'  and  'ACTION  STORIES' 
have  come  to  the  rescue.  The  story  plot  offer  breaches  this  gap.  '  ACTION 
STORIES'  and  'NOVELETS'  offers  $10,000  for  story  plots.  $50  in  gold  will 
be  paid  for  each  accepted  plot  and  the  name  of  the  originator  of  the  plot  will 
be  published  as  co-author  with  the  staff  writer  who  will  write  the  story. 

Our  students  have  this  opportunity.  If  you  have  a  story — a  real  story, 
teeming  with  action  and  color,  send  it  in.     It  can  be  done  in  500  words. 

Complete  details  of  the  story  plot  offer  will  be  found  in  the  current  issues 
of  "NOVELETS"  and  "ACTION  STORIES." 


FICTION  HOUSE,  Inc. 

461   Eighth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Ridge  Shop 

WISWELL 

Hats 

Ladies'  Sport  Wear 

THE  DRUGGIST 

I    243  Main  St.                       Northampton 

82  Main  St.               Northampton 

HOTEL   BRIDGWAY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

'The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town* 

J   Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 

Smith  College 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 

Reasonable  Rates 

Beckm  arm's 

Candy  Shop                   Soda  Shop 

I 


Shoes  and  Hosiery 
of 

i 

j  Fashion  and  Quality 
|  Combined  with  comfort 
j  and  economy. 


Telephone   Holyoke   1052-1053 


Stomas  &.  ajfjtloa 

Incorporated 
273-279  High  St.  Holyoke 

Northampton  trolleys  pass  our   door. 


G.  FOX  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Sports  Wear 

For  Juniors  and  Misses 

On  the  Fifth  Floor,  in  the 
Misses'  Department  the  new- 
er styles  in  suits,  dresses, 
sweaters  and  skirts. 

Selected  by  style  experts 
for  beauty,  quality  and  price 
economy. 


Thresher  Brothers 

"NEW  FALL  SILKS  AND  VELVETS" 

A  profusion  of  the  newest  weaves,  colors  and  patterns  for  Fall  and 

Winter.    The  new  fabrics  are  : — 

Brocade  Velvets,  on  Voile,  Georgette  and  Metal  effects.  Artificial  Silk  Brocade 
Velvets.  Moire  Velvets.  Costume  Chiffon  Velvets.  Wedding  Ring  Velvets. 
Satin  Crepes.  Satin  Canton  Crepe.  Satin  Crepe  Dovette.  Moon-Glo  Satin. 
Crepe  Sonya  (heavy  georgette).  Russian  Silk  and  Wool  Crepes  (plain  and 
satin  face).  Imported  Crepe  Chiffons  and  Georgettes.  Crepe  Romaine.  Duve- 
tynes.  Printed  Canton  Crepe.  Moire  Renaissance.  Washable  Pussy  Willow. 
Pussy  Willow  Moire.  Printed  Cinderella.  Costume  Velveteens  and  Velutina. 
Silk  Fur  Fabrics  such  as  "Kerami",  "Kerami  Bukey",  "Lambtex"  and 
"Cascadine".  Molly-O-Satin  Crepe.  Flat  Crepe.  Imported  and  Domestic 
Brocades.  Satin  Metal  Cloth  (plain  and  embossed).  Gold  and  Silver  Laces 
(plain  colors  and  combinations).  All  Silk  Chantilly  Laces.  Silk-in-lai  Brocade. 
Brocade  Chinchilla.  Chim-ring.  Blysterette.  Velora  Brocades.  Chenille 
Brocade  Voile. 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


Samples  given  or  mailed  cheerfully. 


NOTE: — Our  stores  are  all  located  on  the  4th  and  5th  floors  in  all  cities,  assuring  won- 
derful daylight  for  the  matching  of  colors  also,  thereby  eliminating  high  street  floor  rentals 
which  enables  us  to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  SILKS  and  VELVETS  at  lower  prices 
than  the  same  qualities  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


TITCOMB'S 

Visit  the 

Woman's   Apparel   Shop 

14  Crafts  Avenue 

NEW  BRANCH 

— ♦— 

Sub-Station 

U.  S.  Post  Office 

I.  MILLER     1 

RUBBERS 

AND 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 

Over-Shoes 

--♦— 

Quality   and   fit    for    all    style    Ladies' 
Shoes.     For  Satisfaction,  buy  at 

THE  RUBBER  STORE 

CLAYTON   A.    PLUMB 
Bear  of  Court  House 
Northampton                                           TeL    1117 

404  Main  Street 
Springfield,                       Mass.  j 

Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 
Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Send  for  catalogue 

All  makes 

Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Sold,   Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA   agency. 


Allison  Spence 

Photographer 


76  Pleasant  Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Gosselin 


College  Laundry 


51  State  Street 


FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olives. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 


Clapp  &  Clapp 


147  Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


The  Sheldon  Studio 

102  Main  St.  Northampton 

Compliments  of 

The  Big  Drug  Store 


Blanc-Levin 


CHILSON'S 

The  Leather  Store 

141  Main  Street 

Trunks    and   Bags   Eepaired   and   Keys 

Fitted.      We    sell    the    Wonderful 

Kwik-Pak  Laundry  Cases  and 

Fillers 

All    kinds    of   Baggage    and   Leather 

Goods 


LAMBIE'S 

We   specialize   in   the    following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls : 
Corsets, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 

Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J*  E.  Lambie  &  Co 


92  Main  Street 


When  you  want 

Birthday  Gifts 

or 

Bridge  Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

We  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
hand  directly  from  Japan  and  China 
including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,   China   and   Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton 

Telephone  1253-W 


For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 


FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 
Northampton,   Massachusetts 


The  Home  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes   Examined,   Glasses  Fitted 


Dehey   Optical   Laboratory 

Optometrists  &   Prescription  Opticians 

Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


CHILSON'S 

AUTO  TOP  SHOP 

WE   MAKE 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
CURTAINS 

CARPETS 

CUSHIONS  and 

Upholstery  of  Every  Description 

Telephone  1822 

34  Center  St.  Northampton 


ERIC  STAHLBERG,   STUDIO 

The  Ann-Chair 

Attractive  Rooms  for  Transient 

Guests 

Grill  and  Tea  House 


Phone   1289-M 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 
Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 
Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Neylon-Dailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 

Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 

FRANK  MIENTKA 

15  Masonic  St.  Northampton 

Just  Say,  "Charge  It" 

Your  account   is  solicited  at  this  long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    fine 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You  can   rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  best 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1392  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


t 


aES^fis 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


91   MAI  hi       STOECT  PMONK    »307W 

Northampton*   Mass. 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO 

54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,   Butter,   Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 

Rugs 

and 

Draperies 


BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk      Lights,      Heaters,      Hot      Plates, 

Toasters,  Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair  Curlers,  Hair  Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

3  Main  Street 


Bridgman    &    Lyman 


108  Main  St. 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


FIPQT  NATIONAL  BANK 

riiVJl     NORTHAMPTON 


The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


The 
MARY  MARGUERITE 

Tea  Room   &   Food   Shop 

21  State  St. 

Coffee  House 

40  State  St. 


GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For   All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The  Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW   J.   KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty- 
Agents   for   Westinghouse    Battery 
Tel.   1086-W 
Rear  205  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

THE 

College  Stuoio 

for 
Modern  Photography 

When  Daylight   Fails 

Should    you    get    disappointed    to    have    your 

photo    taken?       "Certainly    Not".      We    have 

Modern    Artificial   Lighting    Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR   DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 

of  the 

Schultz  Branch  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


74  State   St. 


Tel.  581 


THE  RADIO  BOOT 

On  and  Off  in  a  Jiffy 
Are  better  than  Galoshes 

Hosiery  Too 


E.  ALBERTS 

"The  Shoe  Man" 

241  Main  St. 


NOBLE  &  FLYNN 

DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 

We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAN  J.  P.  KILET 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 
Telephone  1120 

Northampton  Mass 

Universal 
Electric 
Goods 
make  Sensible 
Christmas  Gifts 
Grills 
Percolators 
Curling  Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


Hc^aUuut'a 

Department 

£tore 


The 
Early 
History 
of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 
President  Emeritus 


Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 

We  solicit  your  account 

CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 

Tel.  1041-W  160  Main  St. 


Milton  O.   Wickes 

Maker,  Collector  nn«l    Bepairei  of 
Fiddles,  Etc. 

Dealer    in 

Mandolins,  Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 

Buescher   Saxaphones  and  Accessories 


Plaza  Theatre  Building 
51  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 
Moving,     Storing,     Packing,     Shipping  { 
Long   distance  transfer  by  auto  truck  I 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  Tel.  413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 


Tel.    153 


NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watch.es,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  &  Diamonds 

Fine   Kepairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


Bring  Your  Films  to 
Macy's    Photo    Shop 

31  State  Street 

for  excellent 

Developing   and  Printing 


Established  1893 


*  ■^m--9m^<^mm^-n 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An   all-year  guest   house  and   tea-room 

Breakfact  8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea    3.00-5.30 

Dinner    6.00-7.30 

Night  Lunches  8.30-9.30 

MRS.  M.   V.   BURGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 

and 

Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 
Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

169  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 

For  Silks 

Visit 

Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


25  Main  St. 


2nd  Floor 


Spring  Flowers 

DAFFODILS,  TULIPS  AND 
.     HYACINTHS 

Beautiful  Cheerful 

Phone  for  them 

Butler  <Sl  Ullman 

Flowers 


Compliments  of 


Highway  Qarage 


Near  Post  Office  Pleasant  Street 

Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

" Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 

Oil  Permanent  Waving 

SCHULTZ,  Inc. 

223  Main  Street 
Branch  Office,  Plymouth  Inn 

FKANK  BROTHERS 

Bith  Avenue  Booi  Shop 

Between  47th  and  48*  Streets.  New  \ork 

The  utmost  in  style  and  quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 


The   Smith   College   Monthly   is     published   at   Northampton,   Mass.,   each 
month  from  October  to  June,  inclusive.    Terms  $1.75  a  year.    Single  copies  25tf. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Janet  Pagter,  Wallace  House. 
Contributions  may  be  left  in  the  Monthly  box  in  the  Note  Boom. 


Entered  at   the   Post   Office   at   Northampton,   Mass.,  as   second   class   matter 

Metcalf  Printing  Company,  Northampton,  Mass. 

"Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section 

1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917.     Authorized  October  31,  1918." 
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EDITORIAL 


One  morning  we  were  standing  on  the 
ottom  of  the  world,  and  Time  was  fall- 
ig  past  us  in  large,  splashy  drops.  We 
hought  it  would  be  a  glorious  idea  to 
ut  a  bucket  or  a  pail  or  something 
here  it  would  catch  all  that  Time ;  an 
xtra  supply  would  be  particularly  use- 
ul  in  emergencies.  Just  as  we  were 
wking  about  for  a  suitable  container, 
ameone  came  along  and  remarked, 
Thought  you  had  a  class  at  ten 
'clock— It's  quarter  past." 

Thus  are  dreams  frustrated.  Not 
nly  did  we  fail  to  gain  a  little  temp- 
ral  nest-egg;  we  found  ourself  a  debt- 
r  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  minutes,  not 
ounting  the  time  it  took  us  to  climb  to 
he  third  floor  of  Seelye. 


We  have  locked  up  Time  in  gold  pill- 
boxes and  worn  him  on  our  left  wrists 
as  though  he  were  our  servant,  but  w7ho 
is  really  the  master  ?  Time  hales  us  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning,  and  pulls  us 
down  to  breakfast,  and  shoves  us  off  to 
Chapel.  Time  chases  us  from  Burton 
Hall  to  Gill  Hall,  and  prods  and  wor- 
ries us  through  hundreds  of  pages  of 
books  we  don't  want  to  read — or  worse, 
of  books  we  would  like  to  linger  over. 
Time  is  our  slavedriver  and  bully. 

It  is  apparent  that  Time  (like  our 
nerves)  must  be  out-witted  if  we  are  to 
control  him.  The  most  obvious  way 
seems  to  be  by  putting  the  widest  pos- 
sible distance  between  him  and  our- 
selves; if  he  goes  on  far  enough  in  ad- 
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vance,  he  may  forget  all  about  us, 
tagging  along  behind.  He  will  in  all 
probability  leave  us  to  our  own  devices 
and  our  own  rose-bud-gathering. 

Now  we  can  be  entirely  free  at  last. 
We  have  found  the  millenium  sighed 
for  so  long — all  the  delightful  features 
of  college  life  completely  ours,  and  all 
the  laborious  ones  eliminated.  All  play 
no  work,  and  no  dull  Jills.  The  only 
confusing  thing  would  be  that  the 
arrival  of  June  would  always  find  us 
donning  our  January  galoshes  and  wool- 
en gloves,  and  vacations  would  always 
be  over  before  we  came  to  the  begin- 
ning of  them. 

Our  remarks  really  ought  to  termi- 
nate here,  as  we  have  explained  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  method  of 
out-witting  Time.     But  for  the  benefit 


of  any  who  are  curious,  we  will  sugge 
another  method  of  gaining  the  end,  vii 
getting  in  the  van  of  Time.  No  one  c<( 
permanently  dispose  of  this  enemy 
ours,  but  anyone  can  give  him  a  decidi 
jolt  by  jumping  out  of  bed  five  minut 
before  he  jangles  the  rising  bell,  or  wr 
ing  our  pondrous  paper  a  whole  day  I 
fore  it's  due. 

Some  where  or  other  we  have  heard 
said  that  damsels  who  come  late  to  ti 
rose-bud  garden  are  apt  to  prick  the 
fingers  from  undue  haste  in  the  gat 
ering. 

FAREWELL 

Our  eyes  are  full  of  tears.     There 
no  ink  in  our  fountain-pen.     Our  su: 
case  is  so  full  of  laudable  sentimen 
that  the  cover  won't  shut.    This  is  pc 
itively  the  last  appearance. 


CINQUAIN 

Therese  Rosenstein 


Her  mind 

Is  like  a  mirror 

That  only  shows  reflections — 

None  of  the  shiny  images 

Are  real. 


AN  EXOTIC  MOSAIC 

Alice  Manley 


If   one   could    only    be   an    artist, — a 
fcubist, — at     will,    and     interpret     with 
elicate    strokes    and    vivid    colors    the 
antastic  qualities  that  combine  to  form 
he     personality     of    Lafcadio     Heam. 
Yihaps    a    back-ground    of    luminous 
»lue   with  startling  contrasts  of  strange 
(lack    figures, — with    unexpected    little 
■ouches  of  vivid  scarlet,  and  numerous 
ine    tracings    of    gold — would    vaguely 
st   the  exotic   effect   that   he   pro- 
duces on  us. 

Lafcadio  Hearn !  What  cadenced 
nusic  exists  in  that  simple  name  that 
:an  so  intrigue  the  fancy?  By  what 
mysterious  association  does  it  suggest  to 
3ne  a  curious  and  precious  little  mo- 
saic ■  Glancing  over  the  first  pages  of 
his  life,  this  impression  of  mosaic-work 
is  strengthened.  He  was  born  in  Neu- 
cadia — an  enchanting,  sunny  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea.  His  father  was  an 
Irish  Surgeon-major,  and  his  mother  a 
lovely  young  Greek.  We  see  in  him  the 
fusion  of  the  Celtic  and  Hellenic  temp- 
eraments, and  added  to  this  unusual 
combination  was  a  strain  of  gypsy  blood. 
All  the  warm,  ardent  spirit  of  the 
southerner,  combined  with  the  sensitive, 
impressionistic  nature  of  the  Celt,  was 
united  in  him.  Indeed,  he  looked  like 
a  little  gypsy, — small,  dark,  passionate, 
—with  great  searching  dark  eyes,  and 
»old  rings  in  his  ears. 

But  as  we  read  on,  we  see  that  Life 
iid  not  long  leave  him  in  this  romantic 
environment.  The  next  scene  is  shifted 
to  a  small  Catholic  College  in  Durham. 
Subjected  to  religious  influences,  there 
still  remains  a  rebellious  spirit  in  him. 


Be  gives  a  little  instance  of  this  per- 

jeness   in   his   essay   on    "  Rfoon-1  >•  - 

sire".    As  a  boy.  he  used  to  lie  on  his 

back,  in  the  mass,  gazing  into  the  blue- 
3S  of  summer  skits,  and  wish  that  he 
could  melt  into  it  all.  A  priest  told 
him  that  this  was  a  tendency  tow;; 
the  folly  of  pantheism.  Immediately,  he 
became  a  pantheist !  But  his  philosophy 
of  life  developed  from  his  wish  to  be, 
and  he  tells  us  that :  ' '  thy  faith  is  that 
we  must  wish  to  become  the  total  uni- 
verse with  its  thousand  of  millions  of 
worlds — and  more  than  the  universe,  or 
a  myriad  universes,  and  more  even 
than  the  Space  of  Time." 

After  a  somewhat  irregular  education, 
the  scene  moves  to  America,  and  we 
next  find  him  in  the  business-like  sur- 
roundings of  a  newspaper  office,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  age  of  twenty.  Curiosity 
and  an  insatiable  desire  for  unique  ex- 
periences, characterized  him  at  this 
period,  and  led  him  to  try  such  things 
as  Opium  and  Spiritualism.  He  also 
read  voluminously  in  the  most  diverse 
literature.  Yet  neither  his  literary 
career  nor  his  character  showed  signs  of 
much  development. 

The  strain  of  gypsy  blood,  no  doubt, 
was  responsible  for  his  desire  to  wander, 
— and  to  go  south.  New  Orleans  at- 
tracted him  irresistibly.  Its  quaintness 
and  historical  background  fascinated 
him.  He  obtained  work  on  the  "Times- 
Democrat" — a  paper  of  traditions,  and 
French-American  sympathies.  He  de- 
veloped a  great  love  for  French  litera- 
ture, which  led  him  to  make  colorful 
translations  of  Gautier,  Perron,  Maupas- 
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sant,  and  others.  He  came  to  style  him- 
self a  "  vicious,  French-hearted  scala- 
wag"— and  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
"worship  of  the  Queer,  the  Odd,  the 
Exotic,  and  the  Monstrous."  This  wor- 
ship expresses  the  essence  of  the  man. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  his 
beliefs  underwent  a  great  change  dur- 
ing this  period,  due  to  the  passionate 
attachment  that  he  formed  for  the 
philosophy  of  Spencer.  It  added  a  cer- 
tain depth  to  his  here-to-fore  light 
sketches,  and  changed  him  from  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  an  Atheist. 

From  this  period  till  he  finally  set- 
tled in  Japan  as  a  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Tokyo,  his  life  is 
a  continuous  shifting  among  brilliant 
tropical  scenes,  all  of  which  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  sensitive  imagina- 
tion. The  colorful,  ever  changing  views 
of  nature  had;  for  him,  some  subtle  sig- 
nificance. He  imbued  everything  with 
a  strange  reality.  Generations  of  dead 
persons  lent  their  spirits  to  form  the 
exotic  personality  of  Nature.  His  per- 
ceptions are  always  psychical. 

From  Florida  to  the  West  Indies  he 
traveled  and  wrote  his  impressions  in  a 
style  utterly  characteristic,  lovely  and 
glowing.  From  the  West  Indies  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  and  soon  departed  for 
Japan  to  prepare  articles  descriptive  of 
that  country.  It  was  here  that  he  found 
a  climate,  philosophy,  and  life  that 
suited  his  restless  spirit. 

From  the  wide,  bird's-eye  view  of  life 
given  by  Spencer,  it  was  only  a  step  to 
add  the  idea  of  former  existence  and 
reincarnation.  Lafcadio  Hearn  absorbed 
all  the  customs  of  the  East ;  he  accepted 
Buddhism,  became  a  citizen,  and  married 
a  delightful  Japanese  girl.  All  the 
warmth  and  color  of  the  tropics,  all  the 
mystic  significance  of  the  oldest  of  civ- 
ilizations, all  the  allure  of  an  ordered, 
peaceful  life  united  to  leave  him  in  a 


mellow  satisfaction,  which  is  very  evi- 
dent in  his  work. 

He  has  left  us  volumes  of  vivid  writ- 
ings. Gleanings  from  the  East,  impres- 
sions, bits  of  psychological  fantasies, 
myths,  reveries,,  queer  essays  on  strange- 
ly fascinating  subjects,  novelettes,  and 
retrospections.  His  ideas  are  clear,  but 
with  a  sort  of  ghastly  clearness.  Hi« 
Celtic  fancy  was  never  idle,  but  con- 
stantly suggested  themes  to  him, — the 
mere  names  of  which  seize  on  our  imagi- 
nation with  magic  attraction. 

We  select  such  a  book  as  ' '  Exotics  and 
Retrospectives",  and  dip  into  his  de- 
lightful psychology  with  the  same 
charmed  sensations  with  which  we 
would  receive  a  case  of  precious  per- 
fumes. ' '  First  Impressions ' '  presents  a 
series  of  theories  that  correspond  with 
his  own  self-characterization :  "  I  an  in- 
dividual! Nay,  I  am  a  population,— 
unthinkable  for  multitude,  even  by 
groups  of  a  thousand  millions!" 

"Ayure  Psychology"  and  "Red  Sun- 
set" are  clear  illustrations  that  science 
can  be  exceedingly  charming  and  imag- 
inative. We  find  in  such  things  as  the 
"Dream  of  a  Summer  Day",  and  the 
"Red  Bridal",  evidences  of  a  born 
story-teller.  Surely  his  gypsy  ancestors 
must  have  chanted  weird  poems  over 
their  wayside  fires :  and  his  Irish  fore- 
bears must  have  delighted  their  chil- 
dren with  marvellous  folk-lore. 

His  changing  strange  theories,  the 
black  figures  on  the  luminous  blue  back- 
ground of  imagination,  his  vagabond, 
appreciative  spirit  represented  by  the 
touches  of  scarlet,  his  uncanny  power 
of  sympathy  and  psychical  intuition,  the 
gold  tracings  in  the  pattern,  Lafcadio 
Hearn  is  a  personality  more  than  ordi- 
narily surcharged  with  magnetic  elec- 
tricity.  He  is  a  delicate,  magically 
pieced  little  mosaic. 


THE  RED  GOWN 
Evelyn   Hardy 

A  red  gown,  a  ragged  gown 

A  scarlet  gown  have  I, 

With  rounded  neck  and  long  sleeves, 

That  no  one  else  would  buy. 

"A  poor  thing,  that  you've  got  on," 
My  mother  used  to  say, 
1 '  So  old  a  thing  'twill  hardly  keep 
The  winter  wind  away." 

I  didn't  tell  her  that  the  threads, 
Fastening  all  the  seams, 
Are  bound  about  my  lover's  thoughts, 
Are  woven  through  my  dreams. 

Brisaeus  clad  in  crimson 
Was  sad  at  heart,  and  lo ! 
Achilles  took  her  by  the  hand 
And  would  not  let  her  go. 

Isolde  dressed  in  scarlet 

Lord  Tristan  loved  full  well, 

He  kissed  her  thrice,  and  gave  her  up 

To  Mark  the  infidel. 

"You'd  better  give  it  to  the  poor, 
They  need  it  more  than  you, 
And  really,  I  should  rather  see 
You  dressed  in  something  new ! ' ' 

But  how  is  she  to  know  it  made 
My  lost  lover  gay? 
And  how  am  I,  with  ease,  to  give 
My  heart 's-blood  away? 
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ADVICE  TO  A  FRESHMAN 

(After  the  Manner  of  George  Savil,  Lord  Halifax) 

BEHAVIOUR  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
Jessie  Lloyd 


As  to  Conduct  in  the  Classroom,  there 
is  much  useful  Advice  might  be  given: 
Though  the  Professor  would  ask  but 
two  favors,  Application  before,  and 
Attention  during  the  hour;  yet  as  he  is 
raised  high  on  a  pinnacle  of  scholarly 
Ideals,  he  faileth  to  see  the  Details  work- 
ing underneath:  which  like  all  Refine- 
ments and  Tactfulness,  have  often  the 
greatest  way  with  those  who  most  affect 
to  despise  them.  Therefore  a  fresh- 
man should  take  heed,  though  never  so 
studious;  it  were  Folly  to  disdain  a 
Skill  which  cannot  but  advance  her  to- 
ward her  Goal,  be  it  A's  or  Education. 

She  who  hath  most  success  in  the  class- 
room, striketh  always  a  nice  Balance  in 
the  exercise  of  her  Tongue,  and  fears 
not  Silence  so  much  that  she  runneth 
into  Loquacity.  She  remembereth  that 
it  is  the  Professor  who  teacheth  the 
Course,  and  not  herself  whom  the  stu- 
dents come  three  hours  a  week  to  hear. 
Besides,  she  knoweth  that  it  is  as  dang- 
erous to  wear  the  Brain  on  the  sleeve, 
as  the  Heart ;  for  if  she  speak  out  when- 
ever she  hath  the  Answer,  an  Instructor 
cannot  but  suppose  she  hath  none,  if  he 
hear  Silence  where  is  generally  a  roar- 
ing tempest  of  Words.  This  being  so,  it 
is  best  to  wait  to  give  your  Opinion, 
until  the  Teacher  hath  exprest  some 
sort  of  Desire  for  it;  it  flattereth  him 
that  he  guideth  the  Discussion;  and  he 
will  relish  your  right  Answer  the  more, 
for  having  a  Previous  Hunger  for  it. 


Be  modest  in  Reply:  it  may  be  you 
are  Wrong;  and  if  you  are  right,  you 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  avoid  the 
Envy  of  your  Classmates,  without  by 
Arrogance  turning  it  into  Hatred.  Un- 
derstand well  what  the  Teacher  mean- 
eth,  before  you  speak,  and  answer  to  the 
Point:  it  is  folly  to  trust  in  mere 
Noise,  for  he  hath  evidently  some  Ele- 
ments of  Intelligence,  else  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  chuse  him.  If  you  are 
of  a  shy  disposition,  let  not  for  this  rea- 
son the  sound  of  your  Name  drive  all 
Thought  from  your  Head:  Your  Name 
is  hardly  so  Great,  as  so  much  to  over- 
shadow the  Subject;  and  the  Professor 

hath  asked,  not  ' '  How  does  Miss 

feel?"  but  "What  did  Pope  Leo  to 
Martin  Luther?"  Therefore  when  the 
scurvy  hour  cometh,  that  you  are 
called  upon,  be  of  good  Cheer,  and  speak 
out  of  your  Mind ;  for  if  It  hath  fol- 
lowed along  with  the  Teacher's,  chances 
are  it  hath  gone  no  place  outlandish. 

There  are  certain  precepts  guiding 
rather  toward  an  A,  than  toward  Edu- 
cation; yet  since  by  following  them  the 
latter  is  no  wise  interfered  with,  and 
the  former  greatly  hastened,  I  hold  it  no 
Crime  to  set  them  down.  Remember 
then,  that  though  the  Professor  seemeth 
a  brave  Creature  as  he  strutteth  up  and 
down  the  Platform,  or  sitteth  in  state; 
you  must  fear  him  not :  he  is  but  Putty 
in  your  Hands,  to  act  according  as  you 
wish.     If  your  desire  be,  that  he  call 
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ipon  you.  raise  quickly  your   Byes  to 
lis.  with  Intelligent  shining  therein;  if 
hat  he  call  not,  forbear  to  look,  le1  all 
,-our  thought  be  of  the  Notts  you  take: 
,-ou  will  see  how  easily  you  may  rule  bis 
msuspecting   Mind.     A   discriminating 
Jnestion   tickleth   the  Professor  might- 
ly:  Remember  still,  that  Tickling  in  ex- 
poweth  Wearisome,  and  he  is  apt 
0  fear  for  you,  how  you  can  sort  and 
xick  away,  whilst   you  arc  continually 
-eaching   out    for   More.      Moreover,   it 
.verc  rash  to  let  Inquiry,  by  much  use, 
pew   from   an   Act   of   Thought,   to   a 
'Iabif,  for  a  Stupid  question  annoys,  as 
touch  as  a  fine  one  pleases  him ;  since  he 
nust  then  cease  from  Explaining  some- 
hing  Interesting,  to  Hammer  in  some- 
hing  Obvious,  an  occupation  not  less 
)bvious  to   him   because   it   is   how   he 
;pendeth  most  of  his  Life.     A  Yawn  is 
>f  all  things  the  last  to  let  him  see :  for 
experience  hath   made  him  cynical,  so 
hat    he    will    believe    it    comes    from 
Ennui,  rather  than  from  staying  up  late 
:o  study  his  course.     Few  things  can 
displease  him  more  than  Ennui,  or  com- 
mend less  your  intellect  to  him;  it  is 
[nterest  he  starveth  for ;  which  last  is  so 
Potent  to  work  for  you,  that  those  ought 
:o  use  it  as  a  Disguise,  who  refuse  to  feel 
it  as  a  Reality.     It  is  well  to  sit  in  the 
Front  Row;  though  this  is  a  place  of 
ill  Repute,  blush  not  to  be  seen  here; 
for  here  doth  Attention  come  to  you  at 
lightest   bidding.     Whether   it    be   the 
mere  Preponderance  of  the  Professor's 


Dear  Voice  orer  the  Bustling  of  the 
class;  or  thai  some  Fringe  ot  his  psychic 
Aura  hangeth  over  you;  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  stay  awake  in  the  front  row, 
when  you  must  needs  Bleep  in  the  fifth. 

Now  having  instructed  you  in  Detail-, 
which  are  of  meaner  importance,  I 
would  press  upon  you  one  great  N< 
sity  of  the  class  room,  that  is,  Attention. 
To  know  where  of  the  professor  speak- 
eth,  hath  harmed  no  body  in  this  world ; 
to  let  your  mind  wander,  hath  but  one 
Merit  to  commend  it,  that  it  is  easy;  it 
is  not  so  superb  a  Joy,  that  we  should 
wish  to  make  Sacrifice  to  gain  it ;  yet 
foolishly  we  pay  for  it  double ;  with  the 
time  we  waste  in  class,  doing  nothing, 
and  the  time  we  waste  outside  of  class, 
studying  what  we  have  missed.  There- 
fore be  resolved  to  act  wisely  ■  from  the 
instant  you  enter  the  Door,  let  your 
thought  be  of  the  Subject;  let  it  not  Fol- 
low the  professor,  but  run  along  with 
him,  and  look  before.  By  such  means 
the  classroom  cometh  to  live  inside  your 
Head,  which  is  of  no  small  Convenience 
in  the  hour  of  Peril;  since  you  may 
then  hear,  'stead  of  your  own  crammed 
Thoughts,  the  Professor  speaking,  and 
telling  the  Answers  to  those  questions 
that  you  so  pine  to  know.  For  he  will 
tell  you,  through  all  the  Year,  if  you 
do  but  Listen. 

For  erratic  capitalization  and  italics 
see  Works  of  George  Saville,  Lyon 
942.066. 


PAINTED  WINDOWS 


Frances  Dorris 


There  are  pictures  from  the  past  that 
come  up,  one  by  one,  lighted  by  a  still 
glory,  like  mediaeval  saints  in  the  paint- 
ed windows  of  a  cathedral.  They  are 
beautiful,  but  they  are  silent;  they  do 
not  move;  they  are  not  one  with  life. 
The  blues  are  pure  and  clear;  the  crim- 
sons and  purples  are  pools  of  warmth 
that  does  not  flicker;  no  passing  wind 
stirs  the  shining  robes ;  no  motion  breaks 
the  fixed  intent  of  faces  that  look  down 
tranquil  through  the  centuries.  Theirs 
is  a  beauty  that  purifies  and  heals  and 
pardons.  In  its  quietness  the  soul  finds 
refuge  from  a  life  that  surges  too  tumul- 
tously about  the  portal  of  its  being; 
in  the  contemplation  of  things  long  past, 
even  though  it  be  the  agony  of  tortured 
saints,  there  is  some  measure  still  of  re- 
fuge and  of  quiet. 

It  is  in  the  nearness,  the  unbearable 
nearness  of  events  that  there  lies  so  much 
of  pain.  They  are  so  close  they  burn  one ; 
the  tortured  figures  have  not  had  time 
to  learn  that  look  of  patient  resignation; 
the  rack  looms  larger  in  the  picture  than 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  born.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  of  this,  and  because  I  came 
away  to  forget— for  heaven  knows,  I 
loved  her  too— that  they  come  again  and 
again,  a  series  of  painted  windows ;  pic- 
tures imbued  with  a  dreadful  distinct- 
ness, a  moving  life  that  is  never  still, 
never  still,  but  stirred  as  by  some  wind 
from  the  pit.  They  flame  out  against 
the  blackness  of  tropical  nights,  and  pur- 
sue me  through  the  stupor  of  noons  when 
the  jungle  lies  sleeping  like  some  great 
creature  caught  in  a  spell.  But  the 
nights  are  worse,  for  daytimes  there  is 


work  to  be  done;  and  in  those  nights, 
when  the  great  lonely  stars  blaze  out 
and  the  jungle  stirs  in  the  darkness, 
strange  are  the  dreams  that  visit  me. 
For  I  still  know  them  as  dreams — thank 
God! — these  painted  windows  that  tra- 
verse my  darkness  in  a  merciless  se- 
quence that  will  not,  cannot  end. 

Most  often,  in  a  flood  of  light  that 
might  come  from  vast  open  spaces,  I  sec 
Diana,  the  snnlight  on  her  smooth  hair, 
poised  as  if  for  flight,  with  the  joy  oi 
motion  all  about  her.  She  is  so  vital, 
so  joyous  in  the  sheer  loveliness  of  hei 
firm  young  body,  it  is  as  if  the  light  and 
warmth  of  a  spring  morning,  or  the  fleet 
beauty  of  some  golden  autumn  day  had 
been  gathered  and  born  again  in  her. 
And  with  it  there  comes  a  wonder,  and 
the  sense  of  an  inexpressible  beauty  and 
graciousness  that  tears  me,  when  I  re- 
member. 

And  always,  linked  with  that  picture 
as  by  some  fatal  necessity,  there  come* 
another  in  whose  chiaroscuro  are  mingl 
ed  shadows  darker  than  any  that  toucl 
her  sunlit  woods  and  fields.  Every  del 
tail  is  clear.  I  can  count  the  rings  anc 
crossings  and  twistings  in  the  wrough 
iron  fender  that  stands  before  the  fire 
place ;  I  see  every  stroke  in  a  half  finish 
ed  canvas  in  the  background;  I  see  th 
carved  griffins  on  the  arms  of  the  ol< 
mahogany  chair  in  which  Michael  Feve 
ra  sits  half  crouching  over  the  fire; 
see  the  high  lights  on  his  smooth  dar. 
hair.  Slowly,  he  raises  his  head,  but 
do  not  look  into  his  eyes.    I  cannot. 

And  always,  then,  I  live  again  tha 
night  when  first  he  came  in  out  of  th 
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brkness,  unannounced,  as  quietly  as  if 
w  uight  itself  had  taken  form  to  ril 
aside  my  fire.  One  mows  used  to  the 
of  the  studio.  There  was  little  to 
onder  at  in  that.  I  offered  him  a 
noke,  and  we  sat  beside  the  fire  in 
fence.  He  had  a  strange  beauty.  How 
ell  1  remember  the  dear  regular  t'ea- 
the  sleek  dark  head,  the  body  as 
thely  graceful  as  thai  of  a  young  faun, 
et  he  had  a  furtive,  hungry  air,  oddly 
.it  of  place  with  his  young  loveliness.  I 
member  he  smoked  cigarette  after 
garette,  avidly,  almost  desperately,  not 
ke  a  man  who  smokes  for  pleasure,  and 
3  crouched  by  the  fire  as  if  he  could 
ovour  it,  struck  through  by  some  more 
tan  mortal  chill.  And  I  remember  the 
•cling  of  repulsion,  mingled  slowly 
ith  a  deadly  coldness,  that  struck  me 
hen  I  met  his  eyes. 

What  does  his  story  matter?  There 
re  hundreds  with  such  histories — as  he 
)ld  it  to  me  that  night.  Enough  to  say 
lat  he  had  been  unhappy,  had  found 
ne  city  an  unfriendly  place,  and  look- 
lg  for  cheer  and  companionship  he  had 
?en  my  fire  and  wandered  in.  He  had 
ooken  to  hardly  a  soul  for  weeks;  his 
range  air  could  easily  be  accounted  for. 

He  came  often  after  that,  so  often  that 
ae  crowd  nicknamed  him  the  lone  cat. 
'erhaps  I  imagined  it ;  even  now,  when 
11  that  has  passed  is  done,  I  think  that 

may  have  imagined  it;  but  it  seemed 
3  me  that  I  saw  a  despair  in  his  eyes 
nd  that  it  was  growing  daily.  But 
hat,  no  doubt,  was  fancy. 

Yet  I  grew  to  love  him,  almost  as  one 
light  love  a  strange  and  wayward 
ounger  brother  because  of  a  certain 
ependence  if  for  nothing  else — although 
e  took  little  enough  as  the  world  reckons 
t.  Indeed,  I  felt  sometimes  a  rush  of 
urprising  emotion  towards  that  solitary 
igure,  a  longing  to  warm  and  comfort, 


to  reach  out   into   I   knew  not   what,  and 

draw  him  back  to  the  lighl  of  human 
understanding      and      companionship. 

Months   must    have   passed  They 

have  left  behind  but  a  grey  monotony. 
Thus  they  pass  always:  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  until  suddenly  some  burn- 
ing moment  breaks  through  the  fabric, 

and  Stamps  it  with  a  pattern  thai  lasts 
unto  eternity.  Only  this  I  remember; 
that  he  grew  more  and  more  silent,  and 
through  the  silence  crept  always  that 
strange  chill. 

And  even  now,  when  all  is  past  and 
done,  I  do  not  understand  what  forces 
were  at  work.  Here  in  the  jungle  nights, 
while  vague  shapes  move  among  the 
heavy  darkness,  I  have  tried  to  follow, 
step  by  step,  a  story  that  pieced  itself 
out  of  human  lives.  I  have  beaten  wild- 
ly against  doors  that  will  not  open;  I 
have  wearied  myself  with  vain  repeti- 
tion ;  but  the  links  in  the  chain  are  lost, 
only  the  painted  windows  flame  out 
against  the  blackness,  to  mock  me — fu- 
tile being! — with  the  things  that  I  can 
never  know\  And  the  things  that  then 
seemed  strangest  are  nowr  like  the 
merest  tale  of  every  day ;  and  the  things 
that  then  were  casual  happenings,  now 
are  invested  with  a  wild,  unreal  mean- 
ing. 

Painted  windows!  But  not  the  fi- 
gures of  saints  and  martyrs,  for  the 
figures  live  and  move.  A  thousand 
times  and  more,  have  I  seen  them  as 
they  wrere  that  day,  a  picture  breathing 
with  a  vivid  life.  By  some  irony  it 
was  their  first  meeting;  it  might  have 
been  their  tenth  or  hundredth ;  they  met 
the  first  time  then  in  spirit.  He  lay 
asleep  on  a  rough  bunk  before  the  fire, 
his  dark  head  thrown  back  carelessly, 
his  dark  eyes  closed,  one  arm  outflung, 
in  an  utter  abandon  that  wras  not  with- 
out its  pathos.    Suddenly  the  door  burst 
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open,  and  glowing  with  the  joy  of  mo- 
tion in  the  windy  night,  her  arms  full 
of  red  and  yellow  leaves,  like  some  lovely 
rustic  deity  in  her  boyish  garb,  Diana 
stood  in  the  doorway.  But  at  sight  of 
the  sleeping  figure,  the  boyish  hoyden 
became  all  woman.  He  wras  almost  at 
her  feet.  She  moved  forward,  suddenly 
hushed,  and  as  she  looked  at  him  her 
eyes  softened.  Then  with  a  gesture 
divinely  maternal,  immortally  young 
and  beautiful,  she  knelt  and  kissed  the 
sleeper  on  the  brow.  So  I  have  seen 
them,  a  thousand  times,  with  the  fire- 
light for  a  halo  about  them,  fading  and 
flaming,  flaming  and  fading,  on  the  vel- 
vet blackness  of  the  jungle  night. 

Sometimes  I  blame  myself  that  they 
should  have  met,  there  in  the  woods; 
other  times  I  know  that  they  must  have 
met  inevitably.  It  all  moved  with  the 
precision,  the  almost  mechanical  logic 
of  those  old  tragedies  we  read  at  school. 
Yet  how  was  I  to  have  known?  There 
are  those  who  would  call  it  love;  I  do 
not  know  what  went  on  within  those  two. 
This  I  do  know,  that  he,  that  solitary 
and  despairing  soul,  seemed  to  have 
found  at  last  a  spot  of  warmth  and 
light.  Perhaps  there  was  something 
avid,  something  insatiable  in  his  seek- 
ing; perhaps  as  his  eyes  lost  their 
strange  chill,  they  held  more  than  was 
needful  of  desire,  of  hunger.  But  that, 
too,  may  be  a  product  of  jungle  nights. 
There  is  so  much  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, so  much  that  I  remember  awry,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  I  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  look  in  a  man's  eyes?  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  happy,  and  that  was  well. 
But  was  it  well  with  her?  I  do  not 
know.  In  that  short  week  she  gave  glad- 
ly, freely,  as  it  was  her  nature  to  give. 
Only  once  again  I  saw  them  together. 
They  sat  where  the  cliff  jutted  out  over 
a  sheer  drop,  lost  in  a  twilight  world 
of  soft  purple  and  mauve  and  velvet 


blue,  the  two  figures  silhouetted  against 
that  melting  sky.  She  sat  with  her  eyes 
on  the  distance,  almost  as  if  she  prayed; 
and  on  her  face  there  was  something  so 
soft,  so  lovely,  that  I  came  away  abash- 
ed as  from  a  holy  place.  And  now, 
remembering,  I  wronder. 

At  home  the  wind  rustles  shrewdly 
through  withered  leaves,  but  here  there 
is  no  time  of  falling  leaf,  only  eternal 
summer.  The  leaves  rot  and  fall  and 
almost  overnight  they  are  replaced;  in 
the  hot  jungle  night  all  nature  is  burst- 
ing, struggling  with  a  terrible  will  to 
live.  And  the  painted  windows,  flaming 
and  fading,  fading  and  flaming  against 
the  blackness,  and  always,  at  the  end, 
that  awful  one !  There  is  so  much  that 
I  shall  never  know.  Nights  I  weary 
myself  matching  fragment  with  frag- 
ment, fitting  piece  against  piece,  but 
now  what  passed  between  them  is  sealed 
until  the  day  of  doom.  What  defeats, 
what  terrors,  what  griefs  assailed  her 
generous  and  lovely  spirit,  I  shall  never 
know.  And  how  he  left  her,  whether 
to  go  forth  again  with  the  chill  black- 
ness upon  him,  or  warmed  by  the  light 
that  he  had  sought  so  long.  God  knows ! 
It  sometimes  seems  to  me  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  wasted.  But  there 
she  stands,  surrounded  by  a  terrible  and 
searching  light;  not  beautiful  with  the 
patient  resignation  of  the  pictured 
saints,  not  grave  with  the  loveliness  that 
comes  of  noble  grief,  not  in  that  still 
acquiescence  that  is  born  of  suffering, 
but  with  her  robe  ever  stirred  as  by 
winds  from  out  of  the  pit,  about  her  a 
restlessness,  a  ceasless  motion  as  purpose- 
less as  it  is  everlasting,  bowed,  seared 
like  a  withered  leaf,  her  eyes  that  were 
once  so  glorious — empty! 

Painted  windows,  fading  and  flaming, 
flaming  and  fading,  on  the  heavy  black- 
ness of  the  tropic  night. 


ANTONY 

Diana  Wertheim 

"Unarm,  Eros,  the  long  day's  work  is  done*, 
And  wc  must  sleep." 

There  was  a  time  for  battle — and  a  place. 

There  shouts  leapt,  slashing  wide  the  dome  of  noon 

And  hearts  rang  high  for  Antony. — One  face 

Gleamed  through  the  tumult,  lightning-keen  ....  So  soon 

The  work  is  done  ?    And  all  the  rich  gold  day 

So  swiftly  drained?    The  splendor  and  the  flood 

Of  quickening  laughter,  wine,  and  warming  clay 

That  glowed  for  Egypt 's  kiss :  a  little  blood 

Will  wash  the  thirst  away — a  stillness  now, 

A  little  sleep — the  soldier  shall  disarm; 

The  queen  waits — Emperors  know  when  and  how ; 

It  is  not  far  to  journey — no  great  harm 

Caesar  shall  have  a  world — so  won,  so  lost : 

Come!    For  the  queen  waits:    Oh  'tis  slight,  the  cost. 
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THE  PARADOX  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE 

LANDOR 

Anne  Cochran 


The  experience  of  every  artist  is,  of 
course,  a  paradox.  Being  an  artist  he 
is  able,  Poe  says,  to  catch  the  "brief 
and  undeterminate  glimpses  of  those 
divine  and  rapturous  joys  ",  "to  attain 
a  portion  of  that  loveliness  whose  very 
elements,  perhaps,  appertain  to  eternity 
alone";  but,  being  human,  he  cannot 
live  up  to  those  glimpses  and  his  life  is 
of  necessity  a  paradox.  Most  artists, 
therefore,  accept  this  inevitable  decree 
of  nature,  indulging,  perhaps,  in  an 
occasional  tragic  groan,  and  a  few  artis- 
tic kicks  against  Fate,  but  realizing  that 
since  they  are  so  uncommonly  endowed 
in  some  ways  they  must  in  justice  suffer 
in  others.  But  poor  Landor  seems  to 
be  unfairly  cursed  by  nature.  He  was 
too  much  of  an  artistic  paradox  to  be 
appreciated  as  a  real  artist. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Sidney  Colvin 
says  in  his  introduction  to  his  "Select- 
ions from  Landor",  " Landor 's  position 
in  general  terms  may  be  best  defined 
by  saying  that  he  was  a  classic  living  in 
a  romantic  age."  Now,  this  was  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  Landor.  He  should 
have  been  born  with  Pericles,  or  have 
sung  his  songs  in  the  Augustan  Age,  but 
to  appear  upon  the  scene  when  the  new 
excitement  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  beginning 
to  stir  the  world,  and  to  write  in  the 
manner  of  a  Pindar  or  an  Ovid,  is  a  tra- 
gedy. As  Colvin  says,  "the  temper  of 
the  romantic  writer  is  one  of  excitement, 
while  the  temper  of  the  classical  writer 


is  one  of  self-possession.  On  the  on' 
hand  there  is  calm,  on  the  other  hand 
enthusiasm ;  the  virtues  of  the  one  styl 
are  strength  of  grasp,  with  clearness  an( 
justice  of  presentment ;  the  virtues  o 
the  other  style  are  glow  of  spirit  wit! 
magic  and  richness  of  suggestion."  Al 
yes,  but  when  you  have  a  "glow  o 
spirit"  and  delight  in  magic  and  rich 
ness  of  suggestion,  you  do  not  care  fo 
strength  of  grasp  and  justice  of  present 
ment ;  when  you  are  enthusiastic  yoi 
are  annoyed  by  calmness,  when  you  an 
excited  you  wish  to  forget  about  self 
possession.  And  so  Landor  did  not  im 
press  the  general  public ;  in  spite  of  be 
ing  "among  the  most  striking  figures  o 
English  literature ' ',  he  was  of  ' '  all  cele 
brated  authors  the  least  popular".  Bu 
this  fact  alone  need  not  have  made  Lan 
dor's  situation  tragic.  Although  treatei 
with  blissful  ignorance  and  sweet  indif 
ference  by  the  common  herd,  yet  amon* 
his  peers  Landor  was  always  appre 
ciated.  True  genius,  although  its  ex 
pression  is  unpopular,  cannot  be  hid 
and  will  always  be  recognized  by  thos< 
who  are  great  enough  to  appreciate  it 
so  the  mere  fact  that  Landor  came  in  ai 
unorganized  age  need  not  have  made  hi: 
experience  so  tragic.  But  unfortunateh 
Landor  was  not  consistent  as  a  classicist 
The  classic  and  romantic  were  combiner 
in  his  nature  as  ivell  as  in  his  situation 
Even  in  his  works  this  strange  mix 
ture  is  sometimes  apparent.  He  chos( 
a  preeminently  romantic  subject  for  hi; 
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first  poem,  "Gebir",  "a  confused  quasi 
priental  theme  of  warfare  and  enchant- 
ment", and   of  course  "the   treatment 
ho  attempted  to  apply  to  it  was  classic". 
Again,  in  spite  of  the  "classic  brevity" 
mil  "lofty  self-control"  of  his  style   bis 
thoughts  are  sometimes  so  impulsive  and 
(©constructive  as  to  be  entirely  obscure. 
This  certainly,  cannot  be  called  classic! 
But  the  place  where  the  clash  between 
rhe    romantic    and    classic    in    Landor's 
nature  is  most  felt  is  in  the  pitiful  con- 
trast  between   Landor  himself  and  his 
ideal.     ''Landor  had  two  personalities, 
an  inner  one,  so  to  speak,  disguised  by 
an   outer:    the    inner   being   that    of   a 
stately  and  benign  philosopher  and  the 
outer   that    of   a    passionate    rebellious 
school-boy."    From  the  time  when  he  as 
a  school-boy,  the  most  brilliant  classical 
scholar  in  the  school,  was  expelled  for 
insulting  his  masters  in  a  quarrel  over 
a  Latin  quantity  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
Landor  was  right)  to  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  when,  as  a  white-haired  and  rever- 
ential patriarch  be  was  driven  from  his 
own  country  because  of  a  savage  libel 
directed  against  his  enemy  in  an  igno- 
minious   quarrel    with    a    silly   woman, 
Landor's  life   was  a  constant   struggle 
between  these  two  "selves". 

At  Oxford  it  was  just  the  same.  "His 
abilities  soon  made  their  impression  up- 
on the  university, ' '  but  he  was  expelled 
for  insolent  action  after  firing  a  charge 
of  bird-shot  at  the  closed  shutters  of  one 
3f  his  Tory  enemies.  Such  a  school-boy- 
ish trick  for  a  classic  philosopher  like 
Landor ! 

So  it  went  on.  His  political  opinions 
founded  upon  a  classic  passion  for 
reasonable  liberty,  were  tossed  and  beat- 
m  about  by  all  the  supercilious  tempests 
)f  his  nature.  He  hated  first  Fox,  then 
Pitt,  then  Napoleon;  he  passionately 
oved  France,  and  then  equally  passion- 


atelj   hated  her;  Spain  and  [taly  ■■ 

at  different  iin,i  g  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  i  steem  and  dashed  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  his  disgust  always  with 
a  perfectly  logical  reasoning,  but  with 
rash  and  uncontrolled  violence. 

Then  his  married  life :  Landor  wrote 
some  beautiful  and  wise  things  concern- 
ing marriage.    "Death  itself  to  the  re- 
flecting mind  is  less  serious  than  mar- 
riage.   The  elder  plant  is  cut  dowrn  that 
the  younger  may  have  room  to  flourish ; 
a  few  tears  drop  into  the  loosened  soil 
and  buds  and  blossoms  spring  over  it. 
Death  is  not  even  a  blow,  is  not  even  a 
pulsation;  it  is  a  pause.     But  marriage 
unrolls    the   awful    fate    of   numberless 
generations.   Health,  Geuius,  Honor,  are 
the  words  inscribed  on  some;  on  others 
are     Desire,     Fatuity,     and     Infamy." 
After  which  he  married  a  giddy  and 
pretty  woman,  so  much  younger  than 
he  was  that  she  was  apt  to  taunt  him 
with  the  fact,  and  their  married  career 
was  full  of  pitfalls,  continual  quarrels, 
passionate  separations  and  humble  re- 
unions, until  they  finally  parted  forever. 
Of  course  they  quarreled.     One  of  the 
disconcerting  things  about  Landor  was 
that  he  was  always  bursting  into  wild  fits 
of  temper,  shouting  himself  almost  into 
apoplexy,  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes, 
roaring  with  almost  as  wild  and  terri- 
fying  mirth   at  his  own   anger.       His 
friends  learned  to  expect  this  of  him. 
to  bear  his  gusts  of  passion  with  calm- 
ness, waiting  for  the  inevitable  laugh- 
ter, but  Mrs.  Landor  never  seemed  to 
exercise  the  quiet  tact  needed  to  deal 
with  such  a  man.    And  yet  she  was  quite 
an   agreeable   little  person.   "God   for- 
bid," Landor  was  once  heard  to  growl, 
' '  that  I  should  do  otherwise  than  declare 
that  she  always  was  agreeable — to  every- 
one but  me."...  How  different  from  the 
private  life  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia! 
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And  then  his  children.  At  first  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  them 
for  a  day ;  he  was  agonized  with  anxiety 
if  he  had  not  seen  them  for  a  week,  and 
then  when  his  separation  from  his  wife 
seemed  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  he 
calmly  left  them  and  soon  seemed  per- 
fectly resigned  to  seeing  them  only  once 
a  year. 

Of  course  Landor  had  his  numerous 
"wars  and  rumors  of  wars"  with  the 
publishers.  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
queerly  constructed  man  that  whenever 
one  of  his  calm,  philosophical,  beauti- 
fully dignified  works  was  not  received 
with  proper  enthusiasm  by  the  publish-, 
he  habitually  burned  all  his  manuscripts, 
(thereby  destroying  reams  of  equally 
classical  literature.)  and  went  to  bed  in 
a  huff.  And  yet  one  cannot  entirely 
blame  the  publishers,  for  they  almost 
invariably  lost  money  on  his  works.  To 
be  sure,  Landor  always  manfully  made 
up  the  money  they  lost,  but  still  it  must 
have  been  a  more  or  less  wearisome  per- 
formance for  them.  Poor  Landor:  He 
always  hopefully  announced  that  he 
would  consign  the  proceeds  of  each  work 
to  a  charitable  project,  and  then  was 
always  ignominiously  forced  to  make  up 
a  deficiency  to  his  publishers.  And  yet, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  burning 
manuscripts  and  taking  to  his  bed,  he 
forgot  entirely  about  his  disappointment, 
his  classical  philosophy  rose  to  his  aid, 
and  he  started  in  all  over  again. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  affair,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Latin  quarrel,  Landor  was  right 
and  the  general  public  wrong.  Landor 's 
work  should  not  have  been  thus  pleasant- 
ly disregarded.  To  be  sure  the  really 
discriminating  people  always  apprecia- 
ted him,  but  the  common  herd  should 


have  bought  his  books  with  the  eager 
avidity  with  which  they  purchased  the 
works  of  Byron,  Coleridge,  or  Southey, 
and  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  readers  of 
England  not  on  Landor,  that  "Pericles 
and  Aspasia"  or  "The  Imaginary  Con- 
versations ' '  were  not  more  popular.  Lan- 
dor, however,  never  looked  with  any 
bitterness  upon  the  unappreciative  mob, 
for  there  was  not  a  touch  of  bitterness 
in  the  whole  of  his  strange  make-up. 

And  so.  throughout  all  his  life  the 
eternal  paradox  appears.  As  Colvin 
says,  "During  these  eight  years — the 
author  of  the  maxim  'neither  to  give 
nor  to  take  offense  is  surely  the  best 
thing  in  life',  was  giving  and  taking 
offense  as  superfluously  as  ever."  He 
quarreled  with  his  friends,  he  quarreled 
with  his  neighbors,  he  made  enemies  of 
literary  men  (witness  Byron)  and  plea- 
santly quarreled  with  them,  he  moved 
from  country  to  country  and  vigorously 
insulted  the  government  of  each,  and 
his  last  resort  in  all  these  varied  and 
magnificent  wars  was  to  write  distinctly 
uncomplimentary  Latin  verses  against 
the  offender.  What  a  strange  weapon 
to  use  in  such  truly  modern  disturban- 
ces! 

But  Landor  was  not  such  an  outcast 
as  this  picture  seems  to  imply.  Look- 
ing at  these  little  facts  in  Landor 's  life, 
it  would  seem  that  here  indeed  was  a 
tiue  descendent  of  Cain,  "whose  hand 
was  against  very  men,  and  everyone's 
hand  against  him."  But  this  is  not  so. 
Landor  had  his  very  dear  friends,  who 
understood  him  perfectly.  He  had 
Southey,  Hare,  and  Kenyon,  he  had 
Lady  Blessington  and  "Ianthe"  and  in 
his  old  age  he  had  Dickens.  Forster, 
Carlvle,  and  we  even  find  him  writing, 
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n,; 


••I  entreat  you,  Alfred  Tennyson. 

and  share  my  haunch  of  irenison, 
1  have  too  a  bin  of  claret, 
Good,  but  better  when  you  share  it. 
And  as  sure  as  1  'in  a  rhymer, 
Half  a  butt  of  Rudesheimer. 
Come:  among  the  sons  o(  men  is  one 
Welcomer  than  Alfred  Tennyson?" 

And.  dear  as  these  friends  might  be, 
his  closest  companions  were  not  of  the 
race  of  human  beings  at  all  but  animals, 
flowers,  all  the  beauties  of  the  inanimate 
and  consequently  non-irritable  nature. 
The  old  legend  told  in  Italy  of  his 
throwing  his  cook  out  of  the  window, 
and  instantly  afterwards  thrusting  out 
his  head  and  exclaiming,  "Good  God, 
I  forgot  the  violets!"  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  relative  positions  of  mankind 
and  the  vegetables  in  Landor's  mind. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Landor's  real 
world,  the  world  in  which  he  walked 
with  the  calmness  of  the  true  classical 
hero,  were  not  even  his  beloved  animals 
nor  the  beauties  of  nature  about  him, 
but  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  im- 
agination.    He  lived,  not  with  his  pee- 


vish  wife,  his  irascible   tenant-,   his  BtU 

pid  cooks,  and  aggravated  neighbors  but 
with  Pericles  and  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Cicero,  and  Gtodiva.     H«"  lived,  not  on 

this  earth  hut  in  a  world  apart,  unper- 
turbed  by   any   storms  and   tragedies  of 

reality.  All  his  vagaries  and  passions 
were  merely  superficial,  but   his  inner 

self  was  secure  and  happy,  even  if  his 
beloved  children  were  taken  from  him, 
he  was  exiled  from  his  land,  or  he  lost 
his  true  friends  by  death.  "Stormy  as 
Landor's  nature  was  upon  the  surface, 
we  may  still  doubt  whether  its  depth 
were  ever  so  strongly  moved  by  the 
things  of  real  life  as  by  the  things  of 
the  imagination." 

It  is  no  wonder,  of  course,  that  Lan- 
dor  seems  such  a  strange  paradox  to  the 
world  as  a  whole.  We  can  only  see  his 
superficial  instability  and  compare  his 
irascible  temperament  with  his  dignified 
teachings.  But  was  Landor  a  paradox? 
If  the  only  life  that  really  mattered  was 
the  quiet  life  of  his  own  reflections,  was 
he  not  a  consistent  classicist  after  all? 


FAIRY  TALE 
Margaret  Pond 

Time  is  a  cavernous  deep  pool. 

In  it  I  drop  the  little  jewreled  hours, 

And  listen  to  them  splash  far  down — 

A  fairy  sound — like  petals  dropped  from  flowers 

Into  still  wrater. 


Someday  I  '11  slip  into  the  pool  myself. 

(For  hours  are  precious  things — they're  jeweled  wTith  dreams, 

And  those  that  shine  the  most  are  dreams-come-true.) 

I  '11  find  mine  sparkling  in  the  shadowy  depths, 

And  bring  the  loveliest  ones  all  up  to  you! 


A  FAIRY  TALE  WITHOUT  A  MORAL 


or 


THE  DISGRACEFUL  PRINCESS 
Hilda  Hulbert 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  prin- 
cess. Of  course  there  was  a  grumpy  king 
and  a  dignified  queen  to  go  with  her. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  beautiful  palace 
and  courtyard;  and  a  rainbow  fountain 
whose  plashing  fell  on  one's  ears  like 
delicate  laughter.  There  were  golden 
balls  for  the  Princess  to  toss  up  into 
the  sky,  which  was  as  blue  as  all  royal 
skies  should  be.  There  was  also  a 
Prince  Charming,  but  you  shall  hear  of 
him  later. 

The  Princess  was  just  as  a  fairy-tale 
should  have  her:  tall  and  graceful  as  a 
willow,  with  skin  as  soft  and  white  as 
petals  of  a  white  rose,  and  cheeks  as 
delicately  flushed  as  early  dawn;  her 
hair  had  captured  the  sunlight  in  its 
gold,  and  her  eyes  (oh!  of  the  bluest 
blue,  even  bluer  than  royal  skies!)  shone 
like  stars.  Of  course,  everyone  wor- 
shipped her.  One  little  page  used  to 
creep  around  after  her  to  drop  rose 
petals  on  the  little  print  made  by  her 
little  golden  sandal  on  the  royal  walk 
lest  a  sparrow  even  should  irreverently 
hop  on  it. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  Princess  was 
in  appearance  quite  all  that  the  word 
"princess"  might  suggest  to  the  most 
delicate  and  poetic  imagination.  But 
there  was  one  unprecedented,  unfor- 
giveable  and  inconsiderate  thing  about 
her :  she  had  a  passion  for  horned  toads. 
No  one  knew  how  it  began.  It  was 
surely  not  inherited.  The  horrible  dis- 
covery  was   made    one   morning   when 


she  was  eight  years  old. 

She  had  arisen  very  very  early  that 
morning.  When  she  had  slipped  into  a 
rose-coloured  tunic  and  tossed  out  her 
golden  hair  impatiently,  she  tripped 
lightly  down  the  marble  stairs,  down 
and  out  into  the  garden  where  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  were  striking  slant- 
wise on  the  sleeping  morning-glories  and 
the  dewy  grass.  Oh!  how  she  loved  it! 
She  skipped  around  the  fountain  barely 
touching  her  tiny  toes  on  the  grey-wet 
grass.  Then  she  made  a  little  fairy  ring 
around  a  sleeping  spider,  by  skipping 
around  him  three  times.  As  she  stopped 
to  see  if  the  spider  really  were  turning 
into  a  fairy,  two  gardeners  came  down 
the  walk. 

It  was  the  duty  of  these  two  particu- 
lar gardeners  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
gardens  at  sunrise,  so  that  when  the 
Princess  arose  and  came  out  to  play 
she  should  find  all  in  order:  the  roses 
fastened  thus  and  so,  and  not  a  blade 
of  grass  in  the  flower-beds.  Now  these 
two  gardeners  were  hurrying  along  hold- 
ing as  far  from  them  as  was  possible  a 
spade  on  which  squaated  a  little  horned 
toad  blinking  at  the  rising  sun.  Most 
gardeners  of  common-sense  would  con- 
sider a  toad  with  great  favor  and  relate 
with  joy  to  one  another  the  efficiency  in 
destroying  grubs.  But,  you  see,  this  was 
a  royal  realm,  and  since  there  were  no 
grubs  (through  a  ban  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies)  a  toad  was  of  no  particular 
use  and  certainly  not  of  any  aesthetic 
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>r  ornamental  value.  In  fact,  one  gar- 
lener  had  been  severely  censured  upon 
!u>  King's  discovery  of  a  toad  under 
me  of  the  rose-trees.  If  the  Princess 
tad  seen  it.  the  gardener  would  surely 
been  beheaded. 

And  now  here  was  another  one!  It 
•cully  was  unbearable.  So  the  two  gar- 
-  hurried  along  in  a  most  undig- 
dfied  manner  holding  before  them  their 
shovel  with  its  strange  burden.  Little 
.lid  they  think  to  see  the  Princess  at 
<uch  an  hour. 

The  Princess,  stooping  over  the  spider 
and  lightly  murmuring  incantations, 
beard  their  steps  and  turned  aronud 
before  they  could  escape.  Her  starry 
eyes  gazed  at  them  inquiringly.  They 
stopped  stiffly,  suffering  acute  embar- 
ent  because  of  their  inability  to 
hide  the  toad.  They  had  indeed  tried 
to  push  the  shovel  behind  them,  but  after 
a  clumsy  and  unsuccessful  attempt  they 
bowed  as  low  as  they  could  and  waited 
in  anguish. 

Finally  they  raised  their  heads.  They 
found  the  Princess'  eyes  rivitted  upon 
the  toad  with  a  peculiar  expression — 
a  truly  startling  expression.  Thinking 
it  was  caused  by  the  anger  they  fully 
expected,  they  hastily  bowed  again. 

"Your  Royal  Highness,"  said  the 
older  of  the  two  in  a  trembling  voice, 
"may  our  sins  be  forgiven.  Little  did 
we  dream  to  see  the  day  when  her  High- 
ness would  be  compelled  to  gaze  upon 
a  toad."  (The  Princess  looked  immense- 
ly bewildered,  not  knowing  what  a  toad 
could  be.)  "We  assure  you  that  the 
gardens  were  searched  thoroughly  last 
evening.  How  this  offender  could  'ave 
got  in  since  then  is  too  mighty  for  us. 
May  our  shame  be  unmeasured  and  our 
heads  removed." 

They  waited  again  with  bowed  heads. 

Then  suddenly  the   thing  happened. 


| The  two  always  referred  to  it  in  this 
significant  way.)  The  Princess  sprang 
forward   with    lightning  befori 

either  of  the  astounded  old  men  could 

stop  her  she  had  taken  the  toad  in  her 
hand:  she  was  gazing  at    it    with  an   in- 

d(  scribable,  fascinated  expn  ution  in  her 

eyes.     She  then  held  it  to  her  cheek  and 

began  a  wordless  crooning.     In  another 

minute  she  had  whirled  away  from  the 
speechless  gardeners,  skipped  over  to  the 
sleeping  spider,  set  the  toad  gently  be- 
side it,  and  was  tripping  around  in  a 
fairy  circle  again.  The  spider  shudder- 
ed and  awoke.  He  crawled  lazily  away 
and  left  the  Princess  skipping  around 
the  blinking  toad. 

The  gardeners  looked  at  each  other 
in  horror  and  stumbled  away  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Within  an  hour  the  King 
and  Queen  had  heard  the  shocking  tale, 
and  the  whole  court  was  deliciously  hor- 
rified. They  continued  to  be  so  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Princess  had 
no  passing  fancy  but  played  with  the 
horned  toad  hour  after  hour  as  the  days 
went  by.  Her  day  began  with  the  fairy 
incantation  around  it  and  ended  with 
a  serious  conversation  with  the  creature 
as  it  sat  in  her  hand  at  twilight. 

The  grumpy  King  and  dignified 
Queen  were  unspeakably  enraged.  The 
poor  gardeners  who  had  found  the  toad 
on  that  memorable  morning  were  indeed 
beheaded.  A  search  was  made  for  the 
toad,  that  he  might  be  immediately  des- 
troyed; but  whether  the  early  morning's 
sacred  rites  had  enchanted  him  or  not. 
the  searchers  could  never  find  him.  When 
they  disappeared  around  the  corner  in 
the  walk  he  would  hop  out  from  be- 
neath a  bush  which  they  had  indeed 
searched,  and  blink  stupidly  after  them. 

Then  the  King  and  Queen,  who  really 
loved  their  beautiful  Princess  although 
they  could  not  understand  her,  took  her 
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seriously  to  task.  They  reasoned  with 
her  about  the  foolish  reputation  she  was 
acquiring  in  the  court.  They  feared 
that  the  report  would  spread  beyond  the 
court. 

The  Princess  merely  twirled  around 
and  around  in  her  pink  tunic  and  laugh- 
ed, not  impudently,  but  as  if  she  knew 
some  joke  which  they  could  not  or 
would  not  enjoy. 

When  they  realized  that  she  could  not 
be  reasoned  with  and  that  the  toad 
could  not  be  destroyed,  they  took  all  the 
precautions  possible  that  no  one  outside 
the  court  should  learn  "the  dreadful 
truth." 

And  so  the  years  passed  by  until  the 
Princess  came  to  the  magic  age  of  eight- 
een years — a  Princess  who  was  as  fair 
as  the  day,  as  sweet  as  she  was  fair,  who 
was  beloved  by  all  for  her  joyous  exu- 
berance— and  who  "played  with  toads"  ! 

In  a  neighboring  kingdom  there  dwelt 
a  young  prince  who  you  are  to  suspect 
is  Prince  Charming.  A  godlike,  hand- 
some youth,  was  he,  after  the  style  of  all 
Prince  Charmings.  He  had  the  hauteur 
of  a  prince  who  will  make  a  mighty  king, 
and  a  young  and  hopeful  heart.  Often 
had  he  heard  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
princess  in  the  neighboring  realm.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  he 
came  to  the  mighty  age  of  twenty  and 
realized  that  a  match  would  soon  be  ar- 
ranged for  him,  he  should  express  to  his 
father  his  preference  for  this  Princess. 
Since  an  alliance  between  the  two  king- 
doms was  extremely  desirable,  his  father, 
the  King,  and  his  mother,  the  Queen, 
were  quite  agreeable  to  the  suggestion. 
Likewise  did  the  match  appear  attrac- 
tive to  the  mother  and  father  of  the 
Princess. 

Accordingly  an  agreement  was  soon 
made  between  the  two  royal  families  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  the  Prin- 


cess. It  Avas  also  arranged  that 
Prince  should  make  a  state  call  on 
Princess  two  days  before  the  wedc 
There  hung  a  fear,  however,  in  the  r 
of  the  Princess'  family  lest  the  c 
King  and  Queen  should  learn  that  1 
son's  affianced  played  with  a  toad, 
should  consider  the  match  impossibh 
the  dignity  of  their  realm.  So  the 
before  the  Prince's  first  visit  the  1 
and  Queen  summoned  the  Princes 
them  in  the  Council  Chamber.  1 
gave  her,  Avith  the  dignity  of  a  c 
funeral,  their  ceremonial  request 
from  the  day  of  the  Prince's  first 
she  should  never  have  anything  t< 
with  the  horned  toad,  nor  should 
make  mention  of  it  to  the  Prince 
his  family. 

The  Princess  listened  in  silence, 
bowed  her  head  and  walked  slowly  i 
th  Council  Chamber. 

The  adoring  little  page  held  back 
portiers  for  the  Princess  to  enter, 
the  other  end  of  the   great  hall  s 
the  Prince,  trying  to  control  his  ii 
tience.     At  last  she  stepped  throuj 
statuesque  in  her  grace,  clad  in  a  r 
blue  robe  of  such  a  blue  that  her 
were  so  beautiful  no  one  dared  to 
in  them.     The  Prince,  however,  wa 
ordinary  human  being,  and,  as  I  ] 
said,  he  had  a  young  and  hopeful  he 
hence,  he  gazed  deep  into  their  de 
when  he  was  presented.    If  he  had 
done  so  at  that  moment  there  is  no 
ing  how  this  story  might  have  en 
for  the  look  she  gave  him  fired  in 
the  courage  to  ask  the  King  and  Q\ 
if  he  might  stroll  with  the  Princess 
the  fountain  (for  he  had  heard  its 
tant  splashing). 

And  so  they  strolled  by  the  far 
laughing  fountain.  The  Prince  told 
of  his  youth,  and  as  he  talked  he  char 
from  the  Neighboring-Prince-Whom- 
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VIust-Marry  to  One-Who-Would-Under- 
Ittnd.  Before  she  knew  it  the  Princess 
.vas  telling  him  breathlessly  about  the 
"airy  circle  and  how  she  used  to  skip  on 
he  dew-wet  grass  at  dawn.  And  then, 
ind  then, — well,  the  spider  came  into 
ler  talk,  and — was  the  toad  so  much 
prorsef    She  told  him! 

He  did  not  laugh  as  did  the  scullery 
maid  behind  her  back.  He  was  not 
horrified  as  were  the  gardeners.  He  was 
not  indignant  as  her  parents.  He  did 
not  use  long  words  about  the  dignity  of 
the  realm.  He  looked  at  her  quietly  and 
—at  any  rate,  sometime  later  when  the 
little  page  came  creeping  by  with  his 
pocket  of  rose-petals,  he  saw  the  Prince 
and  the  Princess  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  marble  fountain  apparently  talking 
to  a  little  brown  object  in  the  Prince's 
hand. 

That  night  the  little  page  helped  the 
Princess  over  the  wall  of  the  gardens 
with  something  of  which  she  took  very 
good  care.  On  the  other  side  waited 
the  Prince  on  a  white  stallion  to  carry 
her  away,  away  far  into  the  distance 
never  to  return  to  the  palace. 

A  week  later,  after  a  frantic  and  fu- 
tile search,  the  King  and  the  Queen 
turned  to  their  last  resort :  they  publicly 
announced  that  the  horned  toad  should 
be  made  the  emblem  of  the  realm,  and 


that  each  family  in  the  kingdom  should 

care  for  one  of  the  creator**     A  do/.cn 

were  broxteh.1  to  the  royal  gardens  and 
given  limitless  care.  (The  poor  things 
were  quite  miserable.)    Tiny  hoped  that 

in  this  way  the  Princess  might  know 
that  if  only  she  would  return  with  the 
Prince,  she  might  have  all  the  horned 
toads  in  the  world  if  she  wished. 

But  long  before  this  the  Prince  and 
Princess  had  settled  down  to  housekeep- 
ing in  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  far  beyond 
the  reaches  of  a  public  proclamation. 
And  how  happy  they  were  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you.  I  might  mention  that  a 
rumor  spread  in  the  neighboring  village 
that  at  dusk  the  two  were  often  seen 
sitting  on  the  cottage  step,  talking, 
apparently  to  someone  else.  But  no  one 
could  ever  make  out  the  form  of  a  third 
person,  only  a  tiny  blob  of  a  shadow 
on  the  step  beside  them.  Someone  said 
it  was  a  toad.  Further  evidence  I  have 
of  this  from  the  little  page  whom  I  met 
in  the  market-place  recently.  He  had 
followed  the  fleeing  pair  on  a  pony,  hav- 
ing had  better  practice  in  following  foot- 
steps than  most,  and  had  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  with  them,  to  carry  wood 
and  to  fetch  water.  From  what  he  said 
I  imagine  he  was  quite  useful,  but  his 
pockets  seemed  always  full  of  rose-petals. 


THE  FIRST  OF  LIFE 

(A  Character  Study  in  Three  Parts) 
Kathleen  Heile 


The  two  swung  along  through  the 
darkness,  raincoats  buttened  high,  the 
spring  rain  fuzzy  and  warm  in  their 
faces.  Priscilla  snatched  at  a  passing 
branch:  a  sudden  shower  of  drops;  a 
handful  of  crushed  apple-blossoms.  The 
fresh  sap  was  sticky  in  her  hand.  The 
wet  fragrance  of  the  flowers  filled  the 
night. 

They  talked  "of  cabbages  and  kings;" 
but  it  was  the  vile  cabbage  they  had  had 
for  lunch,  and  the  king  of  spades  that 
Janet  had  trumped  at  bridge  that  after- 
noon. ' '  It  was  rather  dumb  of  you,  you 
know,  Janet,"  Priscilla  said  between 
rain-drops.  Janet  laughed.  She  had  a 
very  beautiful  laugh — but  then,  every- 
thing about  her  was  beautiful ;  her  nar- 
row white  hands,  her  warm  brown  eyes, 
her  slender  swaying  figure,  the  tawny 
red-gold  of  her  hair.  In  the  mist  and 
shadow   of  the   night,   she   seemed   far 

away  somehow  to  Priscilla 

They  turned  off  from  the  path,  and 
started  across  a  field.  Tall  grasses  lick- 
ed their  skirts  with  wet  tongues.  The 
valley  steamed  below  them ;  yellow  lights 
lifted  cheerful  shining  eyes,  like  stars 
reflected  in  the  deep  dark  pool  of  the 
night. 

Janet  talked;  about  Europe:  "The 
trams  in  London  ....  met  ex-president 
Taft  and  shook  hands  with  him :  he  has 
a  very  good-looking  mustache  ....  the 
cathedral  at  Durham — everyone  goes 
there  ....  gay  Paris — you  know,  it's 
really  time  about  the  wild  life  there  .... 
shopping  in  the  morning  ....  wonderful 


clothes  and  awfully  inexpensive  . 
and  always  bridge  in  the  afternoon- 
yes,  that's  how  to  learn;  play  a  lot,  and 
with  people  better  than  you  are."  (She 
has  a  lovely  voice,  thought  Priscilla.) 
About  men:  "Jacko's  such  an  idiot;  he 
writes  me  all  the  time  ....  can't  stand 
him,  simply  can 't  stand  him :  I  've  never 
seen  him  at  a  dance  when  he  wasn't 
tight  ....  Carl's  awfully  sweet  .... 
Lulu  dances  like  a  fool  .... 

"Smoke?"  said  Janet  interrupting 
herself.  She  dived  into  her  pocket  and 
extended  a  package. 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  always  do,"  mur- 
mured Priscilla,  taking  her  first  cigar- 
ette with  awkward  fingers. 
II 
"I  should  like  to  be  very  old — very 
old!"  Priscilla 's  pout  harked  back  to 
the  days  when  crusts  made  even  the 
straightest  of  pig-tails  curly.  (Max 
grunted  his  amusement.)  "I  hate  this 
being  young.  It's  a  form  of  ignorance 
and  I  want  to  know — everything." 

"Silly  child  .  .  .  .  "  Max  watched 
her  out  of  half-shut  eyes:  a  wee  snub 
nose  above  the  collar  of  her  coat — short 
hair  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  "If  you 
only  knew  how  much  more  interesting 
you  are  this  way." 
"You're  laughing." 
"No,  I'm  not.  Deathly  serious." 
Wind  and  sand  stinging  their  faces ;  the 
plunge  and  roar  of  the  waves  in  their 
ears.  Deserted  beach  stretching  out  on 
both  sides  of  them,  with  the  wildness  of 
the  waves  before  them  and  the  darkness 
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of  the  wood  behind  Max  leaned  behind 
■Br  to  light  his  pipe.  One  match  and 
two  flickered  and  went  out  With  the 
steadier  flame  of  a  third,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  and  began  to  puff  away  silently. 
Sparks  went  flying  down  the  beach  be- 
fore the  wind — like  fireflies.  Priscilla 
■niggled  deeper  under  the  steamer  rug 
and  went  on: 

"I  want  hollow  eheeks — and  a  past. 
I  want  to  be  a  broken-hearted,  disillu- 
sioned, sophisticated  old  hag."  A  snort 
from  Max.  "Oh,  you  don't  believe 
me." 

"Naturally  not,  oh  most  foolish  of 
children.  You  are  adorable — but  you 
talk  the  rankest  of  nonsense.  .  .  .  Child- 
ren should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
Priscilla  squirmed.  Max  leaned  nearer. 
She  had  an  odd  feeling  that  he  was 
going  to  take  her  over  his  knee  and 
spank  her — but  instead  he  tilted  back 
her  chin  and  kissed  her  very  gently. 

She  was  very  much  surprised.  .  .  . 
Ill 

"The  higher  we  soar,  the  smaller  we 
appear  to  those  who  cannot  fly."  The 
audience  dozed  good-naturedly.  Pris- 
cilla decided  that  the  lecturer  must  be 
out  of  sight  to  them  by  now.  "The 
higher  we  soar.  ..."  A  sentence  that 
stuck ;  a  vaguely  familiar  sentence.  Then 
suddenly  she  remembered.  Nietzsche. 
"The  Dawn  of  Day."  Her  tolerance  of 
the  man  deepened  into  respect.  She 
liked  his  method  of  lecturing :  one  little 
idea  starting  out  by  itself,  gathering 
other  ideas  as  it  went,  until  a  whole 
surging  crowd  dispersed  and  the  same 
little  first  idea  swung  sturdily  along  by 
itself,  head  high.  .  .  .  His  hands  were 


oblong,  powerful,  very  white;  be  kept 
running  his  squarish  Angers  through  his 

black     hair.      An     older     man     who    had 

either  escaped  or  not  reached  pudgy 
middle-age.  He  made  jokes,  dry  little 
jokes;  and  Priscilla  loved  him  for  the 
smile  that  flickered  on  his  mouth :  she 
despised  people  who  did  not  appreciate 
themselves.  His  talk  was  definite,  clear- 
cut  ;  he  turned  sharp  corners.  She  ad- 
mired the  clean,  straight  road  that  his 
mind  travelled.  (So  different  from  the 
overgrown  path-ways  and  cluttered 
alleys  of  her  own  mind!)  She  felt  she 
must  know  this  man ;  was  it  her  imagin- 
ation or  did  his  eyes  seek  her  out  from 
all  these  people,  telling  her  something, 
promising  her  many  things? 

The  audience  fidgeted  and  wriggled 
stealthily  into  coats.  The  speaker  finish- 
ed. A  faint  titter  of  applause,  and  the 
people  surged  out  of  the  door.  Priscilla 
hovered  expectantly  in  the  rear,  but  the 
lecturer  was  busily  talking  to  a  tooth- 
pick in  skirts  and  a  dumpling  with  side- 
whiskers. 

The  crowd  slithered  down  the  narrow 
stairway  like  a  snake;  with  a  last  flick 
of  its  tail,  it  slipped  out  of  the  door. 
Priscilla,  alone,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs : 
"I  must  know  him;  he's  strong,  clear, 
sure  of  himself ;  he  could  tell  me — things 
....  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much 

I  enjoyed  your  lecture,  Mr. I'm 

afraid  I  've  forgotten  your  name. ' '  Over 
and  over  again  she  repeated  it :  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you — " 

Foot-steps ! 

Priscilla  gasped;  blushed — and  like 
a  frightened  rabbit,  scurried  down  the 
stairs. 


IN  RETROSPECT 

Ruth  McBarron 


Exactly  when  I  began  to  question  why 
I  was  dropped  on  this  particular  planet, 
I  do  not  know.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
speculation  popped  into  my  head  one 
night  as  I  watched  from  my  bed  a  frosty 
star  slide  into  place  between  my  two 
starched  window  frills.  Never  before 
could  I  have  looked  out,  or  it  wrould 
have  come  to  me  earlier.  Of  course 
I  did  not  realize  then  that  the  star  rid- 
ing the  blackness  was  a  planet.  I  only 
felt  a  great  longing  to  catch  the  small 
thread  of  light  it  threw  in  my  window, 
and  see  beyond  the  shadowy  horizon  to 
this  spot  of  spurting  flame. 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  packed  about  with  a 
yellow  flowered  quilt,  and  heard  myself 
call  softly.  The  sound  of  my  own  voice 
startled  me,  for  I  had  never  listened 
alone  to  its  small  piping  before,  and 
besides  I  did  not  know  precisely  why  I 
called.  I  lay  down  again,  with  little 
shivers  dancing  up  my  spine  from  the 
cold  sheets,  and  resolutely  shut  my  eyes 
for  several  minutes;  however,  darts  of 
molten  crimson  and  bright  sapphire  shot 
through  the  solemn  blackness  beneath 
my  closed  lids,  and  I  fancied  once  that 
I  heard  a  low  ting-tinging  in  my  ears. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  listened  to 
the  music  of  silence.  1  was  frightened 
in  those  days  by  the  harsh  striking  of 
the  hall  clock,  and  I  used  to  force  my- 
self into  sleep  before  its  vindictive  note 
should  shatter  the  sheltering  stillness 
about  me.  I  realize,  now  that  I  am 
quite  grown  up,  that  I  began  to  make 
my  own  acquaintance  that  night,  as  the 
bright  star  paced  its  way  around  to 
China. 

I  had  heard  neighbors  whisper  as  I 


walked  through  the  hop-fields  to  schoo 
that  T  was  a  strange  one.  This  was  quit 
true.  I  discovered  when  I  grew  tall 
enough  to  peer  into  the  mirror  beneath 
the  stairs,  although  as  I  had  never 
known  it  before  I  saw  my  own  reflection, 
it  may  not  have  been  as  discerning  an 
observation  as  they  thought.  At  any 
rate  I  was  queer  to  look  at,  especially 
when  T  was  surrounded  by  my  vivid 
brothers  and  sisters.  No  lively  red 
painted  my  cheeks,  even  when  the  wind 
slashed  by.  I  was  small  and  of  a  brown- 
ish hue  with  straight  black  hair  that 
never  would  stay  in  a  smooth  plait  be- 
hind. 


Dear  Mother  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
explain  me.  and  whenever  the  minister 
and  selectmen  came  to  tea  in  the  parlor, 
my  duty  was  always  to  pile  the  snowv 
cookies  on  the  crystal  plate  with  a  fluted 
edge,  behind  the  kitchen  door.  I  thought 
this  very  kind  of  my  mother,  because  I 
disliked  men  in  Prince  Albert  coats  in- 
tensely (it  gave  them  such  a  ' stomachy' 
appearance),  while  I  took  great  pride 
in  the  crystal  plate  and  the  rounded 
cookies.  And  then,  there  was  always 
Rose  in  the  kitchen.  She  understood 
my  straight  hair,  and  the  meaning  of 
tea  leaves,  and  was  very  gentle  except 
occasionally  of  a  Saturday  night,  when 
she  brewed  her  toddy  a  little  stronger 
than  usual.  She  had  a  high  forehead 
covered  here  and  there  by  white,  curly 
bangs,  the  strongest  hands  I  had  ever 
seen  which  could  whip  eggs  to  a  frosted 
stiffness  "in  the  Cock  of  a  robin's  eye." 
and  she  called  me  "  Chicken"  in  a  soft 
Celtic  croon  when  no  one  was  near. 


II 
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I  had  never  had  much  love  for  books, 
■heir  stiff  paper  crinkled  unpleasantly 
when  I  turned  the  pages,  and  they  were 
too  black  and  white.     So  it   was  some 

time  before  I  knew  that  t'airi 
fhey  proved  to  be  a  moody  Little  people, 
and  quite  curious  too;  and  they  early 
took  a  notion  to  dispatch  a  sentinel  to 
the  holly-hock  near  my  window,  as 
evening  swept  the  sun  behind  the  hill, 
for  they  too  understood  my  wispy  black 
hair  and  knew  that  1  had  been  born  in 
the  wane  of  the  moon.  From  the  very 
beginning  then.  I  was  watched;  and 
after  I  was  eight,  they  sent  Rose  to 
tangle  my  imagination  in  the  evenings 
as  we  sat  before  the  glowering  stove, 
witli  her  stories  of  goblins  and  wee  elves 
that  peek  from  the  puriperrel  flowers. 
If  mother  happened  to  bustle  into  the 
kitchen  with  a  new  string  mop  for  the 
flagstone  steps,  all  the  wee  folk  that  had 
gathered  around  us  as  the  coals  dropped 
to  the  soft  grey  ashes,  scampered  away 
in  a  twdnkling.  I  would  run  to  mother 
and  beg,  before  she  could  ask  any  ques- 
tions, 

"May  I  hear  the  music  box  chime?" 
and  march  out  of  the  kitchen  with  never 
so  much  as  a  backward  peep. 

I  hated  books,  I  say,  because  they 
were  so  black  and  white,  but  my  eyes 
reveled  in  the  color  that  washed  over 
the  garden  when  the  sun  sprinkled 
dashes  of  gold  on  the  black  branches  of 
the  pine  tree  and  tinseled  the  rough 
cones.  And  I  loved  the  freedom  of  the 
wide  air.  There  was  a  tiny  bowl  in  the 
hill  behind  our  house,  quite  hidden  by  a 
drift  of  wild  gorse,  that  caught  the  mad 
rushing  wTater  of  a  stream  from  the  pas- 
tureland  above.  The  water  swirled  its 
crystal  bubbles  over  the  emerald  mosses 
and  washed  feathery  plants  with  its 
hurrying. 

One  day — it  was  soon  after  I  had  seen 


the  star  through  my  window  I  saw  a 
black  lizard  slide  under  a  smooth  white 
-tunc.      That    was    the    signal.      With    a 

rush,  the  fairies  rarrounded  me.  Some 
held  my  hands,  one  naughty  imp  sat  on 

my   ear   and    whistled   on    a   small   pipe. 

They   w.  re   everywhere,    peeping   from 

behind  the  gorse,  swinging  on  the  gran 

and  rolling  the  pebbles  about  in  the 
water,  and  all  calling  mockingly, 

' '  You  are  ours.  We  've  caught  you  in 
our  spell.     We  won't  set  you  free." 

The  greenest  leaf  of  a  near-by  tree 
fell  on  my  hair. 

"See,  your  fairy  cap.  You  can't  es- 
cape." 

Well,  the  truth  is,  I  was  not  sure  that 
I  wanted  to.  I  knew  then  exactly  why 
I  had  been  dispatched  to  this  particular 
globe.  There  could  never  be  such  sweet 
pipings  and  clangings  on  the  distant 
star,  such  misty  warmth  or  the  chatter- 
ing of  magpies.  Silver  dusk  stole  over 
the  hill.  I  was  learning  magic  from  the 
fairies.  Where  the  softest  fur  grows  on 
a  squirrel's  ears  and  the  meaning  of  a 
far-away  look  in  a  mortal's  eyes.  The 
stars  walked  quietly  in  a  procession 
above  me.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  man's 
step  cracking  the  twigs  behind  me.  The 
fairies  scampered  beneath  the  gorse 
flowers.  I  lay  stupidly  staring  into  my 
father's  eyes. 

"Rose  told  me  3*ou  would  be  here, 
when  I  wondered  where  you  were,"  he 
said.    "How7  did  she  know?" 

I  heard  a  low  chuckle  in  the  grass, 
whereupon  I  put  my  arms  very  tightly 
around  my  father's  neck,  and  knew 
again  why  I  wras  not  riding  through 
space  astride  another  star.  I  was  very 
young  then,  you  see,  and  faith  was  my 
natural  birthright. 

Now  as  I  grope  in  nry  attic  of  mem- 
ories misshapen  by  time,  and  draw  out 
my  self  of  those  early  days,  I  become 
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sceptical  and  a  little  scornful.  How  I 
did  delude  myself!  Yet  I  am  often 
lonely  now.  For  men  are  abhorrent  some- 
times. And  trees  and  flowers  and  swell- 
ing winds  as  such  give  me  no  great  com- 
fort.   My  own  soul,  you  say.    Yes,  but  it 


is  small!  Memory  brings  ''the  twilight 
people"  near  only  to  mock  my  loneli- 
ness. They  are  unattainable,  for  I  have 
grown  up,  and  I  laughed  the  other  day 
when  I  saw  a  black  lizard  slide  under  a 
smooth  white  stone. 


Trobar  Clus 

Ramon  Guthrie 

Norman  Fitts 
S4N 

Northampton,  Mass. 
To  read  a  book  on  which  has  been  be- 
stowed an  unfathomable  title,  must  be 
either  an  adventure  or  a  bore.  In  any 
case,  the  reader  cannot  go  very  far 
astray,  but  must  achieve  one  or  other 
desideratum  of  modernity,  boredom  or 
abandoned  daring.  (By  this  time  we 
have  turned  over  the  title-page,  skipped 
the  Table  of  Contents,  and  prepared 
ourselves  to  seek  in  the  first  poem  either 
further  mysteries  or  glaring  enlighten- 
ment.) 

Melitta  is  a  sort  of  curtain-raiser  to 
the  main  action  of  Trobar  Clus.  We 
perceive  that  we  are  to  expect  sophisti- 
cation of  our  author.  This  is  no  dream- 
er of  the  idyllic  order  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal,  but  a  man  who  has  touched 
and  tasted  for  himself,  even  once  or 
twice  to  satiety,  and  who  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  any  contriving  of  theatrical 
gauze  or  romantic  machinery.  But  he 
is  none  the  less  young  and  no  coward 
to  enthusiasm: 

"I  should  rather  be  Alexander 
Than  the  thundrous  wraith  of  Homer- 
Not  for  the  weald  of  empire 
From  Illyria  to  the  Indus, 
But  because  at  five-and-twenty 


He  died  in  a  revel's  crest, 

Bright  wine  still  couched  in  his  cup." 

The  first  section  of  the  book,  entitled 
Lemozi,  introduces  us  to  the  personality 
of  the  redoubtable  Bertran  de  Born. 
Somehow  we  feel  that  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
not  withdrawn  to  the  twelfth  century, 
proclaiming  it  better  than  its  successors, 
but  has  found  its  spirit  a  distinct  and 
important  element  of  his  own  twentieth 
century.  The  intensity,  the  polish,  and 
the  frank  sensuality  of  Bertran  and  his 
times  are  characteristics  not  at  all  un- 
comprehensible  to  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  youth. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  direct  translations 
from  Bertran  and  William  IX  of 
Aquitaine  are  spirited  and  appreciative, 
and  display  a  marked  verbal  facility. 
Two  Lands  is  an  insistent  poem,  in 
which  our  author  forcibly  informs  us 
that  he  is  not  averse  to  playing  his  vio- 
lin with  an  Indian-club  or  a  baseball- 
bat,  whenever  he  happens  to  tire  of  a 
bow  that  can  sweep  the  strings  musically 
enough : 

"Is  there  no  Bertran  for  our  martyred 
land, 

No  voice  to  make  such  songs  as  he 
would  sing? 

You,  poet — your  music  is  a  pretty 
thing, 

Frail  fancies  pirouette  at  your  com- 
mand— 

THROW  BY  YOUR  STRUMMING! 
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spit  the  long-chewed  end ! 
II    ,     is    a    cause    made    saint    with 

martyrs'  blood ! 
1m-  Beauty  stricken  as  the  Withered 

Tree!" 

Throughout  Trobar  Clus,  we  find  sim- 
ilar bursts  of  revoll  from  the  expected. 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  using  moans  of  expres- 
sion not  now  in  themselves,  but  startling 
in  his  manipulation  of  them.  He  com- 
•  he  conventionally  pretty  or  even 
beautiful  with  the  palpably  vernacular, 
and  yet  manages  usually  to  escape  an 
effect  of  burlesque. 

William,  Ninth  Duke  of  Aquitaine  is 
I  striking  characterization,  with  more 
strength  of  its  own  than  one  would 
suppose  judging  merely  by  the  introduc- 
tion, which  is  nothing  short  of  a  screech 
for  attention : 

"Ichabod,  Ichabod — 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
There  was   never   any   glory   to   de- 
part." 
William  gaily  sets  out  to  conquer  the 
Holy  Land,  and  of  course  fails,  finding 
that  he  himself 
"Is  shy  an  army,  and  Acquitaine  a 
duke, 
Or  worse,  has  one  to  ransom.    Which  it 
does. 

"Rile-eyed,  blank-hearted, 
Wearing  a  perruque,  sits  and  smiles 

uncertainly. 
This   was   the    man    who    rode   upon 

Toulouse 
And  led  an  army  into  Aragon, 
Young  William,   who  had  heard  the 

jongleurs  sing, 
Snatched    up    a    viol    and    surpassed 

them  all 
Until  they  hailed  him  chief, 
Master    of    singing    in    the    vulgar 

tongue, 
Foremost    of   troubadours,    sat    at    his 

board  and  learned; 
Proud  lord  and  fickle  lover, 
Swaggering  and  clanking  through  the 

courts, 


Loving  his  tolly  and  despising, 
Oh,  despising 

His    own     buffoonery     and     otto 
quite." 

At  last  we  find  William,  he  who  was 

"more  than  slightly  skilled 

In  the  making  of  rimes  and  melodies" 

— grown  old.  and  sprawled  on  .1  gn 
hillside,  "playfully  musing  lo  a  grave- 
eyed  child,"  his  little  granddaughter. 

"  'But  I  a  fool,  she  says?    A  fool  when 
I  sing? 

Why,    I    had    thought    I    showed    a 
greater  fool 

Doing  most  other  things'." 

The  second  section  of  the  book,  Uni- 
corn-Baiting, is  devoted  to  aspects  of 
life  more  peculiarly  of  the  moment.  We 
who  read  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in 
an  amusement  park  of  the  bathing- 
beach  variety.  The  first  side-show  of- 
fers us  "Sappho  in  a  kitchenette",  and 
shortly  afterward  we  are  admitted  to  a 
"domesne"  adorned  with  a  picture  in- 
scribed : 

"A  Nude  with  Pickles,  or  Orang-Ou- 
tangs 

With  Critical  Reactions  to  a  Lion." 

We  are  hurried  on  past  booths  inhabited 
by  "Oscar  Wilde  and  Socrates"  and 
burly  sailors  of  Honfleur,  and  little 
Grecian  girls — all  amid  perpetual  fire- 
works of  wrords  and  ideas;  there  is  a 
deal  of  glitter  and  an  odor  of  singeing 
and  gun-powder  and  punk,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  tumultuous  music  as  from 
the  merry-go-round.  We  are  breathless 
and  not  quite  happy  at  being  whizzed 
about  and  battered  and  deafened  a 
hundred  times  in  quick  succession. 
After  a  wThile,  wTe  fail  to  experience  a 
feeling  of  surprise  at  anything,  uniil  we 
find,  like  an  electric  sign,  the  words 
"Sentimental  cynicism  of  the  seldom- 
washed"  .  .  . 

The    end    comes   with    Genethliac;   the 
black  magician  brew7s  his  spell  while  the 
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wind  how  Is  : 

•■oh.  \vea\     "  thai    I    shall  sing 

Tin   day  I  pro1  I  am  mail 

vy's  *.';1      im  boa's  wing, 
\  .  li    inl's  sting, 

ard  daughter's  wedding  ri 
[Uck  thai  yed  tailors  bring! 

the  well  and  -  tir  and  in  i-   fling 
The  clots  of  reason  <>nev  I  had." 
[].       wi   are,  in  Ct  rannon.    We  have 
e  amusement-park  behind  so 
*  hat  only  now   and    then   we  catch   the 
of  the   merry-go-round's  strident 
music.    We  arc  face  to  face  with  a 
fectly    recognizable    sonnet.    In     Vino. 
The   longest    poem    of    the    group,    In 
.    purports    to    be    a    character 
study  in  monologue.     The  drama  is  set 
before   us   plainly    and   vividly    in   the 
widow's  words,  but  the  epilogue  is  ut- 
terly mysterious.     (Of  course  we  trust 
that   it   conveys   some   meaning   to   the 
learned,    or    to    certain    happy    beings 
more  fanciful  than  we.) 

In  L'TJsanza  Antiga,  we  are  struck  by 
Little  Sounds. 

s  the  little  sounds  will  not  be  still. 
Great  voices  shout  their  songs  and  die 

away, 
But  in  the  evening  street  the  child- 
ren's play 
Twitters  and   chirms,    and   children's 
laughters  trill. 


"  Great    choruses    once    in    an    ancient 
tongue 
Were    chanted    to    a    mighty   brazen 

blare 
Before  an  emperior  brooding  on  his 

throne : 
The  paeans  are  forgotten,  but  alone 
Upon  the  hillsides  shepherds  sing  an 

air 
That    twenty    centuries    before    them 

sung 

The   men  whose   sheep   went   grazing 

there." 

We    would    never    suggest     that     Mr. 

Guthrie  could  have  shed  a  surreptitious 

tear  over  the  untimely  ends  of  Keats 


and  Shellej     bul  anything  rather  than 

'•Minn  : 

"The  poets  die  young,  a  preacher  you 

can't   kill. 

It    is   the    little   sounds   will    not    be 

still." 
Lady  Lou  is  an  enthralling  bit,  with 
something  of  the  animation  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's    work.      The    motion    of    the 
whole    poem     is    remarkable,    and    the 
humor  is  spontaneous, 
"Huddle  back  against  the  wall, 
Death  and  1  need  all  the  hall, 
So  just  move  back  and  give  us  room, 
We're   going  to   dance    'till   crack   o' 
doom. 

a  whisper  all  around, 
Slippin'  feet's  the  only  sound. 
Whirlwind's     lame     and     lightning's 

slow, 
As  round  and  round  and  round  we  go. 

"The  east  bleached  green,  the  cock  he 
crew. 
Death  he  said,  'Now  come,  on  Lou. 
My  hack  is  waiting  at  the  door. 
We  ain't  got  time  to  dance  no  more'." 
Three  Crows  is  another  poem  of  death, 
composed  in  a  mood  of  sustained  gloom. 
Romance  has  less  regularity  and  more 
substance. 

"Somehow  I  always  thought  Romance 
would  come 
Or  I  'd  go  to  her,  that  an  awful  lane 
Cut  through  an  angry  mountain  would 

unfold 
And  Gabriel  beat  with  fury  on  a  drum, 
Low-flying  angels  shriek,  ' '  And  now — 

be  bold ! 
There  lies  an  empire  full  and  ripe  to 


gam 


!" 


The  poet  fails  to  find  romance  in  the 
ball-room,  or  in  the  battle-field,  or  in 
love — 

' '  Love  is  a  lie,  and  once  its  glamor  past, 
Monotonous,  his  shrill  song  dies  away. 


'I  think  that  on  the  day  I  am  to  die, 
A  graying  shape  will  stand  there  in 

the  room 
And   lurk  unmarked  amid  the  quiet 
gloom 
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Until  al   last   he  catch  my  Bheathing 

A  timid  shuffling  vagabond,  advance 
Ami  murmur,  'Till  our  tryst  beyond 
the  tomb'. 

I    shall  cateh   his  sleeve  and 

.  -  What  chance 
Brings  you  this  hour?    Wait,  it  seems 
That   we  have   met  before — in  shades 

of  dreams. 
Vim  arc  youT 
And    the    sad    grey    wraith,    'Ro- 
man<  >\" 
An  elusive  figure,  Romance,  and  not 
i    suppose,  that  would   be  chosen 
mbolize    the     twentieth     century. 
But  we  susped   that  one  who  seeks  in 
•   Clus   may   find,   as  well   as  the 
reflection   of  a  very  modern  present.-— 
Romance. 

E.  H.  H.,   '24. 


Jacob's  Room 

Virginia  \Voolf 

This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  English 
e  can  at  least  be  sure  that  it 
ose;  beyond  that  one  dares  not  at- 
tempt to  claissify  it.     Is  Jacob's  Room 
a  novel?    If  so,  the  metamorphosis,  fore- 
wed    by    James    Joyce    and    Miss 
Richardson,   has   culminated  with  Vir- 
Woolf. 
Despite  the  title,  one  encounters  but 
two  brief   references   to    Jacob's    room 
from  first  to  last ;  nor  is  the  book  largely 
'^neenied  with  Jacob  himself.     He  is  a 
and  interesting  figure  of  whom  we 
know   more   than   his   casual   ac- 
aaintances  might  learn  or  guess.    He  is 
dimly  between  the  passing  of  un- 
rtant     characters:     his     mother's 
neighbors,  those  who  read  in  the  British 
museum,  the  people  who  drive  in  tlv; 
Certainly  his  room  is  no  indica- 
tion of  his  character.    It  reflects,  inten- 
tionally or  not,  only  the   conventional 
type  of  young  English-university  man ; 


and   we  are  BUM  that  Jacob  is  meant  to 
be   more  than   this. 

In  short,  we  conclude  thai  Mm  Wool 

has  seized  upon  Jacob      or  his  room 

the  besl    theme  about   which   she   may 
group  her  material.    On  the  slender — 

sometimes  almost  invisible — thread 
tin4  plot  which  concerns  Jacob's  en- 
counter with  life,  Miss  Wool!'  strings  her 
own  finely  cut  but  ill-matched  impres- 
sions of  our  complex  existence.  Char- 
acter sketches,  fragments  of  mental 
consciousness,  pictures  of  places,  minia- 
ture essays:  they  are  here  before  you. 
perfect  in  themselves,  but  flung  together 
in  the  utmost  confusion. 

It  is  the  complexity  of  life  that  has 
baffled  Miss  Woolf.  and  yet  that  she 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  capturing  at 
times.  "The  observer  is  choked  with 
observations.  Only  to  prevent  us  from 
being  submerged  by  chaos,  nature  and 
society  between  them  have  arranged  a 
system  of  classification  which  is  simp1 
city  itself;  stalls,  boxes,  amphitheatre, 
gallery.  The  moulds  are  filled  nightly. 
There  is  no  need  to  distinguish  details. 
But  the  fact  remains — one  has  to  choose 
.  .  .  Never  was  there  a  harsher  necessity ! 
or  one  which  entails  greater  pain,  more 
certain  disaster;  for  wherever  I  seat 
myself,  I  die  in  exile :  Whittaker  in  his 
lodging  house;  a  Lady  Charles  at  the 
Manor." 

M.  S.  L.  '25 


Henry  Brocken 

Walter  de  la  Mare 

There  is  an  unearthly  beauty  of 
imagination  in  Henry  Brocken.  It  is 
as  if  de  la  Mare  had  drunk  deep  of 
Reverie's  mulled  wine,  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  poppy's  scarlet  had  met 
in  a  vision  the  shades  of  Jane  Eyre,  of 
Gulliver,  of  Criseyde. 
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SMARTLY  simple  suits  tailored  to  a  nicety. 
Cloth  frocks  brightened  by  fresh  bits  of 
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and  party  frocks  of  youthful  loveliness. 

JEROME  E.  SAGE 
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II*  wanders  beneath  the  master  stars 
into  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

unong  "creatures  begotten  of  moon 
lighl  on  silence".  Now  with  ghosted 
.vords,  now  with  his  deftly  delicate  sug- 
gesting, he  creates  the  illusion  of  a 
reality  of  intense  feeling.  The  sleek 
acidity  of  Swift's  satire;  the  cruel,  in- 
tangible enorm  of  Lady  Macbeth 's 
[reams  shiver  one's  inmost  sensibility. 
His  is  a  cleverness  that  dwarfs  descrip 
:ion. 

He  comes  upon  Sleep,  the  golden- 
haired,  playing  with  his  brother  Death. 
"'As  for  this  one,'  I  said,  looking 
lown  into  the  pathless  beauty  of 
Death's  grey  eyes,  'some  fear,  some 
mock,  some  despair  him;  some  violent- 
ly, some  without  complaint  pursue ; 
most  men  would  altogether  dismiss,  and 


forget  him.    ll<  is  but  a  child,  no  older 
than    the    sea,    do    stranger    than    the 
mountains,  pure  and  cold  as  the  WB,\ 
springs.    Yet  to  the  bolster-  of  fever  hi 
vision  Hits;  and  pain  drags  a  heavy  net 
to  snare  him ;  and  silence  is  his  echo 
gallery;  and  the  gold  of  Sleep  his  fin.  ! 
veil!"' 

In  the  winging  of  his   fancy,  tin 
appreciation  of  his  o\\  n  pot  tic  mind, 
la   Mare   leads   us    far   into   the   "rich, 
strange,     scarce-imaginable    regions    of 
Romance." 

"Buoyant  was  my  boat,  how  light  her 
cargo! — an  oozing  honeycomb,  ashy 
fruits,  a  few  branches  of  drooping 
leaves,  closing  flowers;  and  solitary  on 
the  thwart  the  wraith  of  life's  unquiet 
dream." 

C.  O.  P..  '25. 


A  Note  of  Special  Importance! 
NEW  MATERIALS 

Arrive  in  Time  For  Home  Sewing. 

Perhaps  one's  dressmaker  is  a  gem,  or 
one  herself  is  clever  at  frock-making. 
Then,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  before 
these  unusual  new  Silks,  Woolens  and 
Velvets  are  chosen  from,  and  things  are 
humming  on  their  way  to  fashionable 
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feel  that  tin  se  essays  need  no  in- 
troduction;  that    they  speak    for   them- 
selves.      Those     who    knew     Cassandra 
«   her  college   career   may    find    in 
irit  of  the  authors  something  rem- 
it of  her  attitude,  perhaps  an  eeho 
oi  her  wisdom. 

Out  in  the  "wide,  wide,  world"  we 
hope  that  the  great  prophetess  will  re- 
joiee  when  she  hears  that  a  few  of  her 
college  sisters  are  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 

THE  SENIOR 

You  seniors  with  the  many  titles — 
with  the  literary  or  dramatic  or  execu- 
tive or  athletic  scalps  dangling  proudly 
from  your  belts — you,  staggering  with 
the  weight  of  the  extra-curricular  uni- 
verse upon  your  doggedly-butting 
shoulders — aren't  you  somewhat  of  a 
farce  ? 

You  emerge  from  your  last  junior 
spring  examination;  you  are  pounced 
upon  by  some  beloved  (or  merely  con- 
venient) new-born  "alum",  who  affixes 
an  S.  C.  pin  on  your  visibly  expanding 
chest,  thus  completing  that  noble  throng 
of  symbolic  gold  and  enamel  so  ardu- 
ously collected  over  the  past  three  years. 
Yes.  you  are  a  senior !  YTou  have  arrived ! 
You  have  achieved  finality! 

Next  fall  you  return  to  college,  the 
S.  C.  blatantly  proclaiming  your  all-im- 
portant identy  and  trying  to  justify  its 
position  by  attaching  the  ends  of  a  point- 
ed shirtwaist  collar,  or  restraining  the 
activity  of  a  fluttering  necktie.  Y^ou 
return  for  a  year  of  supremacy.     The 


college  is  yours;  the  fate  of  aspiring 
undergraduates  rests  with  yon;  the  en- 
viable positions  on  boards  and  organ- 
izations are  yours  to  deal  out  ;  it  is  you 
shall  accepl  or  reject  their  efforts; — you 
who  will  set  the  tone  of  Smith's  exp] 
sion,  activity  and  opinions  for  one  glor- 
ious authoritative  year. 

Are  you  on  the  Monthly?  Does 
emotion  or  sparkle  appeal  to  your  pre- 
sent state  of  mind?  Do  you  demand 
subtle  hidden  meanings,  or  do  you  pre- 
fer the  easy  ripple  of  the  superficial  or 
the  charming?  Pick  accordingly,  and 
the  college 's  struggling  souls  will  see  fit 
to  express  their  tumult  in  accordance 
with  your  taste.  They  will  clip  and 
trim  their  lyrics  to  fit  your  neat  square 
card-board  boxes — they  will  stud  their 
essays  writh  star-points  of  French  quo- 
tations to  give  them  an  air, — just  as  you 
please.  The  state  of  evolution  you 
chance  to  be  passing  through  just  now 
will  be  studied  and  pedestalized  and  re- 
produced,— and  you  shall  dignify  it  by 
the  pleasing  title,  ' '  Our  policy ' '. 

Are  you  prominent  in  dramatics?  Or 
a  song  leader  ?  YTour  type  will  be  studied 
with  the  aid  of  opera  glasses  at  the  D. 
A.  performances,  or  step-sings ;  and  you 
will  find  the  undergraduate  histrionic 
efforts  most  amazingly  approaching  a 
prototype, —  or  generally  a  slight  exag- 
geration, of  your  type.  Your  hint  of  a 
swagger  has  grown  into  a  waggish  strut ; 
your  lift  of  the  head  has  transmigrated 
into  a  veritable  whirlwind  of  bobbed 
curls.  Strange,  how  the  heroines  of 
to-day's  productions  present  varieties  on 
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eme  o\  the  heroines  of  yesterdays. 

j  copi<  s  yesterday,  and  yesterday 
ivingly  appoints  to-day;  the  indi- 
vidual passes,  hut  the  type  remains — 
Id  order  ehangeth  not  in  yielding 

to  Dew. 

iors,  seniors,  what  are  you  really? 

who  arc  '•smart   in  your  classes" 

be  peddling  your  knowledge  next 

in  the  "wide,  wide  world",  feeling 

not  iii  the  least  "safe"  in  it.    You,  who 

>hine  in  D.  A.  will  be  yearning  for  a 

e   to    play    the    satellite   to   some 

way  star,  and  you  who  sit  about 

the  editorial  table  will  probably  be  one 

million  eager  creators  who  pound 

.writer  by  the  midnight  oil,  and 

sink  at  the  returned  MS.  in  the  pitiless 

morning    light.      Somehow    that    little 

•piece  you  dashed  off  last  night  has 

faded  mysteriously  with  the  rising  sun, 

—and  the  postman's  knock. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  why  should 
one  not  play  the  editor  while  one  may? 
One  should — but  it  is  sometimes  so 
healthy  to  recall  the  fact  that  we  sen- 
iors are  a  lot  of  children  playing  at  be- 
ing important  within  the  comforting 
shelter  of  a  campus  railing  which  ade- 
quately shuts  off  the  realities  of  the  life 
outside.  Humanity  does  not  penetrate 
in  to  give  us  a  touch  of  humility, —  nor 
do  we  penetrate  out  to  give  to  ourselves 
a  glimpse  of  the  bigness  there.  Our 
hearts  and  brains  are  not  very  wide  open 
to  the  immensity  of  things,  and  nothing 
too  vital  for  complacency  is  apt  to  wan- 
in  to  sting  our  small  thoughts  out 
of  us. 

And  so,  sitting  smugly  on  the  steps  of 
les,"  we  invite  the  adoring  (or 
otherwise)  underclassmen  to  sing  our 
praises,  and  reflect  on  the  excellent 
guidance  and  inspiration  we  have  fur- 
nished to  these  followers  in  our  foot- 


steps  these  four  hectic  years,  as  they 
chortle  gaily  <>f  being  thrilled  by  our 

existence,  true  to  our  traditions,  and 
overwhelmed  at  our  approaching  depar- 
ture. The  old  familiar  phrases  have  a 
tang  as  they  drift  over  the  green  lawns 
on  a  May  evening;  and  with  a  throb  of 
sweet-girl-graduate  emotion,  it  dawns 
upon  our  thoroughly  green  school-girl 
souls  that  it  is  to  us,  us,  that  they  are 
singing.  It  is  our  unparalleled  selves 
who  sit  on  the  "  senior  steps,  senior 
steps"  (remarkable  achievement)  :  We 
have  been  tried  and  tested  and  found 
true  and  adequate. 

Yes,  we  play  with  our  toys  in 
this  mimic  world  of  ours.  We  are 
ready,  trained,  and  equipped  for  that 
dim  unknown — Life.  (Not  such  a  big 
business  after  all,  for  one  who  can  be 
''a  big  girl"  in  college)  There  are  the 
unfailing  rhymes,  —  good-bye,  sigh ; 
spring,  sing;  go;  low;  May,  gay;  June, 
moon ;  depart,  heart ;  and  blue,  true,  you, 
— and  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep,  as  we  are  gently  wafted  out  of 
the  sheltering  gates  to  a  dream  of  diplo- 
mas, baccalaureates,  garden  parties, 
Caps  and  Gowns.  All  right, — but  those 
same  little  lives  may  yet  be  straightened 
with  a  wakening. — And  it  might  be  a 
little  more  helpful  and  a  little  less  cocky 
to  take  a  glimpse  out  of  high  windows 
while  we  are  still  behind  the  panes, — 
and  then,  perhaps,  we  stand  a  better 
chance  of  finding  our  adolescent,  blun- 
dering and  diploma 'd  selves  "safe  in  the 
wide,  wide  world  ! ' ' 

— Diana  Wertheim. 

THE  FRESHMAN 

The  song,  "Where,  oh  where,  are  the 
verdant  Freshmen,"  clearly  describes 
and  neatly  fixes  the  annual  evolutionary' 
steps  of  the  student  body.  But  has  not 
one  verse  been  omitted?     Should  there 
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•'  lyricism  over  the  high- 
:    senior   who    is    precipitately    de- 
,1  in  the  freshman  class  '     May  be 
:  completeness  in  an  otherwise 
y  sons:  is  due  of  the  fact  that 
.   with   its  usual    intellectual   hon 
tain  hesitancy  about  say- 
>    'e  now  in  the  freshman  class." 
■ourse.  due  of  the  excellent  chap- 
re   rules.    Hygiene    11,   fire   drill-. 
tests,  and  ten  o'clock  rule,  eer- 
i  in  dangers  are  definitely   eliminated. 
Those  that  remain  are  not  generally  rec- 
ti as  such  and  therefore  continue 
ly  on  their  destructive  ways. 
*  p. re- freshmen  come  from  schools 
vhere  college  is  the  goal  aimed  at  by 
he  intense   eentlemen   of   perspicacity 
irning  who  run  those  schools.  Col- 
s  a  reward  for  application.     Col- 
a  reward.    College  is  like  a  gold 
ven  to  Jimmie  of  the  third  grade 
he  spelled  all  ten  words  correct- 
y.    The  number  of  students  successfully 
I  throusrh  the  mass  of  printed  mat- 
lied  matriculation  constitutes  the 
I'lvertising  copy  of  the  school.     Then 
[jo  and   Behold!    When    the   freshman 
proudly  into  college,  bearing  her 
fold  star  pasted  on  the  back  of  her  hand, 
vhich   was    the    approved    fashion    for 
immie,  she  is  told  by  a  genial  upper- 
■lassman  that  beauty  spots  aren't  being 
*oro  this  year.    In  other  words,  the  in- 
fllectual  life  of  the  college  consists  in 
i  concentrated  and  furious  chase  after 
i  tew  numerals  in  red  ink.     These  nu- 
or  letters  are  symbolical  of  vast 
"mes  of  knowledge.     They  form  a  cur- 
'■ncy  of  wisdom— a  currency,   so  that 
!    commodity    may    be    conveniently 
XHtable.    These  letters,  a  distinct  char- 
acteristic of  modern  education,  have  a 
orrespondence  with  the  modern  crav- 
ng  for  compressed  food  tablets.     They 
•oth  save  time,  and  eliminate  the  need 


of  digestion,—  mental  and   physical  re- 
stively.   Tl:»  Be  Letters  are  like  d  i 
which  i  •!■>  of  gold. 

however,    in    fact,    often, 

the  checks  are  valueless.    For  the  gold 

which    they  i;t    is    not    then 

back  them  up.  They  lose  the  pn  - 
of  the  symbol,  and  become  mere  pi 
of  dirty  paper.    Unless  the  freshman  is 

completely  closed  to  external  influ- 
ences, the  sensation  of  being  a  ridicu- 
lous minority  will  seize  her  if  she  does 
not  swing  into  this  academic  scheme 
of  things.  Freshmen  hate  to  seem 
ridiculous.  It  is  all  right  when  they 
are  upper  classmen, — then  they  rather 
even  enjoy  the  sensation, — it  borders 
on  the  eccentric,  which  is  always  a 
thoroughly  delightful  condition.  But 
as  freshmen,  they  must  hasten  to  re- 
arrange any  previous  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  that  they  may  have 
had.  or  else  retire  into  the  class  of 
freaks,  where  they  are  intensely  miser- 
able and  generally  leave  college  after 
the  first  semester. 

Another  danger  to  any  lurking  love 
of  learning  is  the  tendency  of  the  col- 
lege authorities  to  withhold  from  fresh- 
men any  really  inspirational  teaching. 
''When  you  are  upper  classmen  you  may 
have  our  best.  Now  is  the  year  for  dull 
plodding, — for  sodden  ground  work." 
Teachers  can  make  of  a  course  only  a 
vehicle  for  their  own  personalities.  The 
smaller  the  personality,  the  smaller  the 
vehicle.  Dead  teaching  kills  a  desire  to 
know,  that  might  have  lived. 

The  intellectual  life  is  not  the  only 
side  of  the  freshman  that  is  threatened. 
There  is  a  certain  puppy  dog  affection 
latent  in  most  freshmen  for  their  upper- 
classmen  rescuers.  While  floundering  in 
a  sea  of  inadequacy,  isolation,  awkward- 
ness, self-consciousness,  a  hand  reaches 
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iwn,  and  the  freshman  is  on  dry  land 

rain.     It    is  strange  that,  quite  apart 

om  any  idea  of  "crush",  quite  uncon 

jly  in  fact,  the  mannerisms,  morals, 

andards,  and  character  of  the  rescuer 

killfully  absorbed  and  adapted  by 

freshman?      Especially    when    the 

r  happens  to  be  a  group  of  rescu- 

In  a  few   eases  this  transfer  of 

•  ality  may  seem  advantageous, — a 

for   the  better,   but   in   reality    il 

ver  is.     For  a  change  like  that  must 

imp  about  through  the  individual  and 

not   be  applied   and  plastered  on 

om  an  external  source. 

course,  college  affords  unexcelled 
unities  for  unhappiness.     Under- 
lie  delightful   playing  lie   some 
j    ither  ugly  spots.     Then,  unexpressed, 
j   nt  felt,  is  a  feeling  of  competition — a 


eling  of  beating  down  the  neighbors 

se  on  their  shoulders.     And  above 

;   11.  there  is  a  development  of  a  set  of 

values  for  such  much-used  words 

s   defeat,    friendship,    wisdom,    honor, 

bility,  worth,  and  chiefly,  success. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  there 

an  be  some  doubt  about  that  line  "Safe, 

ow,  in  the  freshman  class"? 

— Viola  Wertheim. 

SUNT  SPIRITUS  SIMILES 
STELLIS 

Hallway  of  any  campus  house,  7 :30 
\  11 

"Going  to  the  libel" 
"Nope,  not  to-night." 
"Oh  heck,  I  hate  to  go  alone!" 
"Here's  Jane,  she's  going." 
"Fine!    May  I  come  along?" 
Obvious  relief.     Departure. 
Anthropologists  tell  us  that  the  herd 
tabit  has  persisted  in  man  ever  since  it 
vas  started  by  our  furry  ancestors  in 
he  latter  part  of  the  Pleistocene.    They 
iad  good  reasons  for  it.    Man  was  small- 


he  had  none  of  tl 
developed  by  some  of  his  neighbors.  For 
him  the  old  saying,  "There's  safety  in 

numbers",  was  desperately  true.  Like 
many  other  customs,  this  one  has  been 

handed  down  from  age  to  age,  without 
much  inquiry  into  its  origins  or  pre* 

expediency,  stamped  with  the  sanction 
of  public  approval  "because  it  has  al- 
ways been  done."  Bnl  when  ideas  or 
habits  are  accepted  with  an  uninquir- 
ing  naivete,  ludicrous  or  meaningless 
situations  are  apt  to  arise.  So,  although 
we  are  not  haunted  by  a  fear  of  the 
sabre  tooth  tiger,  we  are  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  our  remote  ancestors'  fear  of 
him,  and  the  idea  of  walking  alone  half 
a  block  to  the  library,  or  braving  the 
wilds  of  Main  Street  to  mail  a  laundry 
case  fills  us  with  a  vague  discomfort. 

However,  observation  of  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  has  convinced  me  that 
the  much  disputed  "  gregarious  in- 
stinct" is  not  the  only  basis  for  this  be- 
havior. There  are  sensitive  souls  wrho 
cannot  bear  even  to  be  seen  at  chapel 
alone.  Some  cling  despairingly  to  one 
individual  through  as  much  as  half  a 
semester.  Here  the  herd  is  present  to 
give  support ;  a  balcony  seat  is  incon- 
spicuous; why  this  shyness?  Can  it  be 
that  we  are  afraid  someone  would  think 
we  had  to  go  alone?  If  so,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  only  people  up  for  offices 
be  so  chary  of  their  reputations  in  the 
future.  For  them,  it  may  be  bad  pol- 
icy to  appear  alone,  to  the  common 
mortal  it  can  do  little  harm. 

There  is  a  third  example  of  this  fear 
of  solitude  that  could  come  under 
neither  of  the  above  headings,  for  it  is 
due  neither  to  dread  of  social  stigma  nor 
to  our  social  heritage.  There  are  those 
of  us  so  delicately  organized,  so  respon- 
sive to  our  environment,  that  a  quiet 
half  hour  alone  in  our  room3  holds  an 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Among  the  attractions  which  will  be  presented  later  in  the  season  are 
William  Courtenay  in  "DANGEROUS  PEOPLE";  Alexander  Carr  and  Barney 
Bernard  in  "  PARTNERS  AGAIN";  "THE  CAT  AND  THE  CANARY"  a 
mysterv  thriller;  "UP  SHE  GOES",  a  high-class  musical  comedy;  Chauncey 
Olcott  in  "THE  HEART  OF  PADDY  WHACK";  "THE  GINGHAM  GIRL", 
another  musical  comedy;  "MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES",  with  Glenn  Hunter; 
and  "BLOSSOM  TIME". 

Among  the  pictures  to  be  shown  are  "THE  NEXT  CORNER";  "RICH- 
ARD THE  LION  HEARTED",  a  picturization  of  Scott's  "The  Talisman"; 
"PONJOLA";  "THE  ACQUITTAL";  SCARAMOUCHE";  "THE  WHITE 
SISTER";  "THE  STRANGER"  bv  Galsworthy;  "A  WOMAN  OF  PARIS", 
directed  by  Charles  Chaplin;  "THE  FIGHTING  BLADE",  with  Richard 
Barthelmess;  "THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  DESERT",  a  Zane  Grey  story; 
"SINGER  JIM  McKEE",  with  William  S.  Hart;  "ANNA  CHRISTIE";  and 
"A   LADY  OF  QUALITY",  with  Virginia  Valli  and  Milton  Sills. 
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nknown  terror  for  us.    No  disadvanl 

gee  are  incurred,  in  fact  the  situation 

decided  advantage  it'  used  well.  I: 

\niie  bursts   into  your  room   and   finds 

oa  alone  you  need  not  look  as  it"  you 

eaught  in  the  act.    Instead,  assume 

my,  abstracted  manner,  and  thrusl 

bbled  piece  of  {taper  hastily  into 

OUT  desk.     Then,  no  matter  what   you 

ell  her.  she  will  go  away  convinced  that 

•ou    are    one    of    those    geniuses    who 

write".    But  in  spite  of  these  advant- 

avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 


ili  ge  of  solitude,  and  in  this  eynieal  &g 
it  may  not  come  amigfl  to  wonder  it"  thif 

is  due  to  some  lack  in  us.     Are  w. 
i\vy  of  inner  resources,  so  "flat,  itaL 

and    unprofitable"    that    we    bore    even 

ourselvi  a    most  indulgent  of  andienc 
— Frances  Dorris. 

POSSESSION 

Man  says  of  Nature: 

''This  belongs  to  me"— 
And  fancies 

He  has  bought  and  sold — a  tree. 
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A  Timely  Suggestion 

Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  and  the  Spring  Silks  arc  here. 
Anticipating  in  their  radiant,  gay  colorings,  in  their  soft  subtle 
textures,  in  their  captivating,  artful  designs  the  joyousness  the  fresh 
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WE   MAKE 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
CURTAINS 

CARPETS 

CUSHIONS  and 

Upholstery  of  Every  Description 

Telephone  1822 
34  Center  St.  Northampton 


ERIC  STAHLBERO,   STUDIO 


The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town* 


Beckmann's 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 
Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 
Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

NeylorvDailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 

Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 
Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 


FRANK  MIENTKA 


15  Masonic  St. 


Northampton 


Candy  Shop 


Soda  Shop 


Just  Say,  " Charge  It" 

Your  account   is   solicited  at  this  long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    fine 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
To  it  can   rely   on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  best 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1392  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


t 


Northampton ,  Mass. 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 

54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,   Butter,   Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL    BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 

Rugs 

and 

Draperies 

BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk     Lights,     Beaters,     Hot     Plates, 

Toasters,  Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair    Curlers,    Hair    Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


3  Main  Street 


Choice  Stationery 
Card  Engraving 

and 

Die  Stamping 

Mail  Orders  a  Specialty 

Bridgman    &    Lyman 

108  Main  St. 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


nUQT  NATIONAL  BANK 
I\%D  1     NORTHAMPTON 

The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


Make  your  Reservations 

for 

Breakfast-Luncheon 

Tea  &  Supper 

at 

THE  COFFE  HOUSE 

40  State  St. 

GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For   All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The  Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW  J.   KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty 

Agents   for   Westinghouse    Battery 
Tel.   1086-W 

Rear  205  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE 

College  Stubto 

for 

Modern  Photography 

When  Daylight  Fails 

Should   you    get    disappointed    to   have    your 

photo   taken?       "Certainly   Not".     We   have 

Modern    Artificial   Lighting    Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR  DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  dander 

of  the 

Schultz  Brancih  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


74  State  St. 


Tel.  581 


THE  RADIO  BOOT 

On  and  Off  in  a  Jiffy 
Are  better  than  Galoshes 

Hosiery  Too 


E.  ALBERTS 

"The  Shoe  Man" 
241  Main  St. 


NOBLE  &  FLYNN 


DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 

We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAN  J.  P.  KTT.P.Y 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 
Telephone  1120 

Northampton  Mass 


Universal 

Electric 

Goods 

make  Sensible 
Christmas  Gifts 
Grills 
Percolators 
p)    Curling  Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


BUCgaUuttt'a 

^Department 
&tore 


The 

Early 
History 
of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 

President  Emeritus 


Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 

— ♦— 
We  solicit  your  account 

CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 


Tel.  1041-W 


160  Main  St 


Milton  O.   Wickes 

Maker,  Collector  and  Repairer  of 

Fiddles,  Etc. 

Dealer  la 

Mandolins,  Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 
Buescher   Saxaphones   and  Accessories 


Plaza  Theatre   Building 
51  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 
Moving,     Storing,     Packing,     Shipping 
Long  distance  transfer  by  auto  truck 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  Tel.  413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 


TeL    163 


NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  8c  Diamonds 

Fine  Repairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


WISWELL 


THE  DRUGGIST 


82  Main  St. 


Northampton 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An   all-year  guest  house  and   tea-room 

Breakfact  8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea    3.00-5.30 

Dinner   6.00-7.30 

Night  Lunches  8.30-9.30 

MRS.  M.   V.   BURGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 

and 

Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 
Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

169  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 


For  Silks 

Visit 

Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


Spring  Flowers 

DAFFODILS,  TULIPS  AND 

HYACINTHS 

Beautiful  Cheerful 

Phone  for  them 

Butler  &l  Ullman 

Flowers 


Compliments  of 


Highway  Qarage 


Near  Post  Office 


Pleasant  Street 


Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

" Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 

Oil  Permanent  Waving 

SCHULTZ,  Inc. 

223  Main  Street 
Branch  Office,  Plymouth  Inn 

FRANK  BROTHERS 

fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Between  *7*  and  -18*  Streets.  New  York 

The  utmost  in  style  and  quality 


Hhe  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


(My  Human 
SwoRO 


.ftflfl 

Ever  been  to  a. 

3/G  emeus  p 

Notice  whaUKt         . 

crowd  arinKS'J 


lis  a? 


ways 


This  advertisement  was  written  by  Mtu  Janet 
Pagler  of  Smith  College  at  the  request  of  Frank 
Archer  of  the  Moxie  Company,  who  thus  affords 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  students  to  gain 
practical  experience  in  writing  advertisements  far 
a  famous  product. 
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THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ISSUE 


The  Intercollegiate  Issue  is  attaining 
worthy  of  notice.  No  longer  a 
doubtful  experiment,  but  an  established 
custom,  it  approaches  the  venerable 
state  of  tradition.  How  long  it  has  been 
established  is  a  question  unknown  to  the 

at  editors,  but  they  heartily  con- 
cur in  agreeing  that  for  practical  and 
inspirational  value  resulting  from  the 
conferences  which  produce  it,  it  deserves 

!or  many  more  years. 

At  present,  while  there  is  high  aware- 
r*  all  matters  that  pertain  to  col- 
lege life,  not  only  in  but  out  of  college, 
there  is  fortunately  a  healthy  interest 
in  non-athletic  intercollegiate  competi- 
tions which  will  do  much  to  counteract 
the  harmful  self-consciousness  that  such 
extreme  awareness  tends  to  cause.  To 
discover  that   our  contemporaries,    our 


neighbors,  are  producing  literary  work 
of  real  value  will  at  once  raise  our 
standards  and  lower  our  too-possible 
conceit.  The  sincere  admiration  neces- 
sarily following  appreciation  of  excel- 
lence in  others  fosters  friendship  as 
well  as  rivalry.  The  discovery  that 
other  colleges  support  literary  maga- 
zines is  inspiration  and  encouragement 
to  both  editor  and  contributor.  The 
oft-repeated  destructive  criticisms  made 
by  members  of  a  college  against  the  lit- 
erary abilities  of  the  writers  of  that 
college  lose  significance  when  work  is 
produced  that  to  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
server compares  favorably  with  the  lit- 
erary fruit  of  other  colleges. 

As  the  purpose  of  a  college  literary 
magazine  is  to  afford  the  undergradu- 
ate   an    opportunity    to    learn    how   to 
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become  interesting,  rather  than  to  inter- 
est her,  so  the  Intercollegiate  Issue  aims 
to  display  to  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges  concerned,  to  every  reader  of 
this,  the  proof  that  such  a  goal  is  far 
from  unattainable. 

To  those  with  whom  we  share  this 
issue,  Vassar,  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Goucher,  we  extend  assurances  of  ready 
co-operation  in  any  like  venture  which 
dignifies  and  enlivens  the  literary  mag- 
azines of  all  colleges. 


With  some  trepidation  the  New  Board 
sends  its  first  issue  to  press,  knowing 
that  the  excellence  of  the  contents  lays 
a  weighty  responsibility  upon  future 
issues.  Nevertheless  it  spares  itself  no 
zealous  resolutions  to  aid  with  encour- 
agement, ardour,   and  much  importun- 


ing, the  search  for  talent  and  genius 
which  modesty,  humility,  and  laziness 
all  too  often  smother. 


The  following  contributions  represent 
Smith  College  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Issue,  but  owing  to  the  fact  they  have 
already  appeared  in  previous  issues 
they  are  not  reprinted: 

Heritage  by  Evelyn  Hardy,  1924, 
published  October,  1923. 

"Birds"  by  Evelyn  Price,  1924,  pub- 
lished October,  1923. 

The  Truchas  Peaks  by  Margaret 
Pond,  1926.  published  October,  1923. 

The  Marquis  and  the  Mountain  by 
Frieda  Goodenough,  1925,  published 
December,  1923. 

Grief,  by  Sally  Linley,  1925,  pub- 
lished January,  1924. 


CONVENT  DAYS 

Katharine  Lee 


Marie  dipped  the  tips  of  three  fingers 
far  into  the  holy  water  and  made  the 
:i  of  the  eross.    The  holy  water  left  a 
large  wet   plaee   on   her  forehead   that 
shone  in  the  light  of  the  many  candles. 
It  made  her  look  like  a  saint;  that,  and 
the  long  white  veil  that  rested  so  lightly 
on  her  fair  hair.    The  chapel  was  almost 
empty  except    for   the   two   immovable 
figures  on  the  prie  dieux.     They  knelt 
tirelessly  before  the  high  altar  making 
their    station,    for    it    was    the    Forty 
Hours    Devotion,    and    Blessed    Sacra- 
ment lay  in  the  great  gold  monstrance 
there  on  the  altar  among  all  the  candles 
and  sweet  flowers.     One  must  genuflect 
on  both  knees  when  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  exposed,  and  Marie  bent  her 
head  in  especial  reverence.     Then  she 
knelt  in  the  front  pew,  and  opened  her 
white  and  gold  prayer  book  at  the  place 
marked  by  a  holy  card.    It  was  a  holy 
card  of  Blessed  Lady  in  a  very  blue  veil, 
and  it  bad  a  lace  paper  mat  around  it. 
Marie  folded  her  hands  as  did  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  picture.    Her  face  was  turned 
up,  and  strongly  lighted  by  the  waver- 
ing candles.     Slowly,  very  slowly,  her 

lips  began  to  move 

A  bell  rang,  and  the  chapel  seemed 
stiller  than  ever.  A  candle  burned  low 
and  went  out  with  a  guttering  noise. 
Then  the  steady  sound  of  feet  down 
the  hall,  and  one  by  one  the  girls  filed 
in.  Past  Marie  they  went,  and  noticed 
her  rapt  face  with  something  like  a 
thrill.  She  looked  very  beautiful  — 
quite  like  the  picture  of  saints  in  the 
big  missal— and  it  was  whispered  that 


she  had  a  "vocation,"  that  some  day  she 
would  be  a  nun.     At  the  very  end  of 
the  line  came  Sarah.    Sarah  was  a  "new 
girl"  and  fat,  and  her  uniform  seemed 
much  too  small,  though  it  was  new  too. 
Sarah,    as   she   came   into   chapel,    saw 
Marie,  and  gasped.     The  veil,  the  white 
and  gold  prayer  book,  the  slow  moving 
lips  laid  a  spell  on  Sarah's  spirit,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  those  new  and  hard 
weeks  Sarah  was  happy.     To  be  sure, 
they  all  wore  veils,  but  not  with  the 
same  grace;  they  all  had  prayer  books, 
but  theirs  were  black  with  red  edges; 
they  all  said  prayers,  but  either  quite 
dumbly  or  with  little  hissing  sounds  that 
made  one  fidget — this  slow  and  silent 
curving  of  the  lips  was  new,  and  alto- 
gether    beautiful.       Suddenly     Sarah 
found  herself  in  a  pew  and  realized  she 
had  forgotten  to  genuflect.    Sister  Jane 
Frances  was  staring  at  her  crossly.   But 
the  pew  was  very  far  back  in  chapel, 
and  perhaps  no  one  except  Sister  Jane 
Frances  had  seen.   The  organ  and  harps 
began  the  hymn  and  then  came  the  first 
clear  notes : 

"Tota  pulchra  es,  O  Maria 
Macula  non  est  in  te" 
It  was  one  of  the  older  girls  singing, 
then,  very  softly,  they  all  took  it  up. 

"Tota  pulchra  es,  O  Maria  .  ." 
Benediction  had  begun. 

They  all  talked  a  lot  and  wondered 
how  Marie  ever  stood  the  way  Sarah 
acted.  Sarah  put  gummy  cough  drops 
(since  one  couldn't  have  candy,  cough 
drops  were  widely  popular)  on  Marie's 
desk;    Sarah    preserved    the   pieces    of 
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chalk  that  Marie  had  used  at  the  board ; 
Sarah  watched  Marie  from  a  distance, 
not  a  very  great  distance  either,  when 
Marie  went  up  on  the  "farm",  as  they 
call  the  acres  of  land  that  lie  back  of 
the  Convent  and  belong  to  it;  Sarah 
went  to  Confession  when  Marie  went 
(which  was  often)  ;  Sarah  tried  to  sit 
by  Marie  during  recreation.  Really,  it 
was  hard  for  Marie,  and  only  showed 
how  saint-like  she  really  was.  She  was 
ever  patient  and  tolerant  of  Sarah's 
clumsy  advances,  and  never  could  it  be 
said  that  she  in  any  way  encouraged 
them.  Submission  was  the  keynote  to 
her  attitude — submission  as  graceful  as 
all  else  Marie  did.  She  would  even  walk 
with  Sarah,  occasionally,  around  the 
paths  that  network  the  farm. 

On  such  occasions  Sarah  was  radiant- 
ly happy.    Her  round  face  looked  almost 
exalted,  she  carried  herself  proudly,  and 
her  hair  was  neater.      In   the  spring 
Marie  and  Sarah  picked  violets  together. 
It  was  blue  with  them  there  in  the  tall 
grass, — great   long  stemmed  ones — and 
Sarah  picked  a  lot  very  fast,  her  warm 
hands  holding  the  stems  tight.     Marie 
picked  slowly,  and  would  often  sit  back 
on  her  heels;  dreaming  dreams  and  see- 
ing visions,  surely,  Sarah  thought, — and 
quietly  moved  a  little  apart,  and  gather- 
ed violets  all  the  faster.     She  gave  all 
she  picked  to  Marie,  who  in  turn  took 
their  combined  bunches  to  Sister  Mary 
Joseph  for  the  statue  of  Mary.     And 
Sister  Mary  Joseph  told  Mother  Super- 
ior of  the  sweet  devotion  of  Marie  to 
the  Virgin,  and  how  every  day  she  spent 
her  playtime  gathering  violets  for  the 
Blessed  Lady's  oratory.    Mother  Super- 
ior was  pleased  and  sent  Marie  a  gold 
medal  of  Virgin  Mary  on  a  blue  ribbon. 
Marie    wore    the   medal,    and   it   shone 


against  the  dark  serge  of  her  uniform. 
"Reverend  Mother  sent  it  to  her",  whis- 
pered the  girls.  "She  is  very  good. 
Some  day  she  will  be  a  nun,  and  then 
God  will  make  her  a  saint  for  her  devo- 
tion to  His  Blessed  Mother.  See,  there 
are  her  violets  before  the  statue  of  Mary 
there  in  the  chapel.,, 

Sarah  had  studio  at  the  same  time  as 
Marie  but  she  sat  in  the  far  corner  of 
the  room,  while  Marie's  easel  was  near 
the  door  so  that  if  visitors  came  they 
would  see  her  work,  which  was  very 
delicate   and   careful.      Sarah's   round 
figures  were  clumsy  and  her  hands  grew 
very  moist  as  she  worked.    Slowly,  pain- 
fully, she  drew  the  outline  of  a  tea-pot, 
her  tongue  clamped  between  her  teeth. 
Then  she  re-sharpened  her  charcoal  and 
began  to  shade.    If  only  she  could  work 
in  color!     But  Sister  Angela  said  she 
"must   master  the   rudiments"   first— 
and  so  she  toiled  with  charcoal.     One 
day  she  would  use  colors ;  then  she  would 
paint  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  all  in  dull 
green,  with  a  veil  of  softest  blue  over 
her  head,  and  her  hair  hanging  in  twc 
gold  braids;   she  should  be  sitting,  at 
her  feet  a  basket  full  of  colored  yarns, 
and  on  one  side  a  spindle  wound  witfc 
scarlet,  from  which  a  thread  would  trai' 
across  her  skirt  and  to  her  feet ;  and  or 
the  other  side  would  be  a  stalk  of  lilies 
Sarah  loved  that  mind-picture  and  spem 
long  hours  on  charcoal  studies  of  ears 
and  apples,  and  even  Apollo's  head,  tha 
she  might  some  day  do  that  other. 

One  day  Marie  and  Sarah  walked  uj 
the  four  flights  of  stairs  together— th< 
studio  was  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Hal 
way  up  they  passed  a  statue  of  the  Vir 
gin  and  Marie  knelt  to  say  an  aspira 
tion.  Sarah  knelt  too.  Then,  as  the; 
continued    their   way,    Sarah    said, 
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.vish  they  wouldn't  always  make  Bl< 
tjidy  one  way— all  white  and  blue  and 
:old.  she  would  be  beautiful  in  green", 
tnd  she  told  her  picture  to  Marie.  li  How 
orely,"  breathed  Marie,  and  Sarah 
aniled  joyfully— Marie  understood  and 
,;nv  it  too!  There  was  more  happiness  in 
he  picture  than  ever.  Sarah  drew 
;erolls  that  afternoon— scrolls  large  and 
anall— and  Sister  Angela  was  sarcastic 
ibout  them,  and  said  they  looked  like 
Savings  after  a  plane  had  been  pushed 
dong  a  plank.  Sarah  didn't  care  very 
nuch  that  day  though.  Sister  Angela 
praised  Marie's  work,  and  took  it  over 
o  Mother  Superior.  It  was  whispered 
:hat  Mother  Superior  liked  the  picture 
>*ery  much  and  was  having  it  printed 
for  holy  cards. 

One  day  the  pictures  came  and  every 
one  went  down  to  Sister  Josephine  to 
buy  some.  Sarah  went  too.  *  'They're 
ten  cents  apiece,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
Sarah  wished  she  had  more  than  a  dime ; 
she  would  have  liked  two,  one  to  send 
home.  She  got  one.  Why,  it  was  her 
picture— the  one  she  had  told  Marie 
about — her  picture — even  to  the  thread 
of  scarlet  wool — only  the  Virgin's  face 
was  still  the  same  blue  and  white  and 
gold  face—  her  Virgin,  the  Virgin  in 
green,  with  a  blue  and  white  and  gold 
face 

It  was  May  again,  and  every  one  wore 
blue  ties  in  honor  of  Blessed  Lady.  The 
days  wrere  very  warm,  and  the  chapel 
windows  were  open,  with  the  sun  stream- 
ing in  and  throwing  patterns  of  color 
on  the  organ  pipes.  Classes  began  to 
,drag  and  hands  were  raised  in  study 
hall  to  "go  and  get  a  drink."  The  walks 
on  the  farm  were  almost  crowded  with 
girls  strolling  arm  in  arm,  talking  to- 
gether.   They  talked  a  lot ;  of  the  new 


acolyte  who  served  at  mass;  of  the 
Length  of  the  Virgil  lessons;  of  the  extra 
holiday  they  hoped  the  Papal  Delegate 
might  give  them  when  he  came  to  visit ; 
of  how  strange  it  was  of  Sarah  to  cut 
Marie.  "I  should  think  she  would  be 
triad'"  exclaimed  one  of  the  more  im- 
pulsive ones,  "'that  old  thing  tagging 
round  day  after  day."  No  one  answered, 
but  the  silence  was  full  of  consent 
to  the  opinion.  Sarah  was  nice 
enough,  but — wrell — queer;  and  Marie 
would  some  day  be  a  nun.  It  wras  hardly 
Sarah's  right  to  drop  her.  Marie  was 
gently  submissive,  and  always  tranquil. 
Sarah  went  around  forlornly ;  in  a  black 
mood  one  day,  bitterly  grieving;  in  an 
appealing  state  of  mind  the  next,  over- 
willing  to  please  people  and  to  be  happy. 

One  very  warm  afternoon  Sarah  felt 
especially  miserable.  She  lay  weeping 
across  her  narrow  white  iron  cot.  So 
Sister  Jane  Frances  found  her.  "There, 
there,  don't  cry  so,  child,"  she  said. 
"Wash  your  face  and  go  down  and  make 
a  visit  to  chapel.  And  Sister  Loyla  is 
practicing  on  the  organ — you  will  like 
that,"  and  off  she  went  to  nor  class 
room.  Sarah  got  up  and  washed  her 
face  in  very  cold  water.  The  chapel 
was  filled  with  a  soft  yellow  light,  and 
the  air  was  cooler  as  the  sun  wrent  down. 
The  heavy  odor  of  incense  still  hung 
faintly  in  the  air,  and  the  little  light 
before  the  altar  flickered.  The  organ 
was  very  lovely,  and  Sarah  beg^n  to 
feel  stronger.  Then,  there  in  the  door- 
way, stood  Marie.  She  didn't  see  Sarah, 
but  genuflected  and  knelt  in  the  front 
pew.  She  wore  a  black  veil,  since  it 
was  not  a  feast  day,  and  her  hair  shone 
gold  through  the  black  mesh.  The  long 
black  folds  fell  away  on  each  side,  and 
her    face   looked   strangely   white   and 
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beautiful.  She  held  a  pair  of  pearl  beads 
in  her  hands.  Slowly  they  slipped 
through  her  fingers,  and  as  they  slipped 
her  lips  moved — Ave  Maria — Sarah 
wondered — fiercely  the  two  sides  fought 
within  her — there  seemed  to  be  no  deci- 
sion that  could  clear  her  mind,  and  she 
stared  emptily  at  Marie.  Slowly  the 
beads  slipped  through  the  white  fingers, 


and  then  the  gold  head  bowed  to  kiss 
the  crucifix. 

Sarah  felt  very  happy  suddenly,  and 
the  old  grief  fell  away.  She  would 
ask  Marie  to  walk  up  to  the  farm  with 
her  this  evening,  and  they  would  talk 
again.  Sister  Loyla  began  the  Benedict- 
ion music — "Tota  pulchra  es,  0  Maria, 
Macula  non  est  in  te!" 


MARCH  INCREDULOUS 
Roberta  Swartz 

Is  this  the  garden? 

Does  it  know  underneath  such  lasting  snow 

Where  the  iris  will  appear  ? 

I  cannot  think  this  is  the  same  garden, 

Or  that  larkspur  came  very  blue 

Behind  the  rain, 

Color  cannot  light  again 

In  such  a  soggy  level  place ! 

This  is  like  a  half-wit's  face. 

Can  the  intelligence  of  sun 
Do  as  it  formerly  has  done — 
Warm  this  slush  to  scarlet  things 
And  forsythia 
Full  of  wing-s? 


GREEN 
Pieter  Floyd  Dominick 


If  dawn  in  apple  green  should  pause 
To  kiss  me  with  the  touch  of  dew 

I  think  a  single  blade  of  grass 

Would  pierce  my  light  heart  through. 
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THE  QUEEN  DANCES 
Martha  E.   Keller 

The  Queen  is  in  her  chamber,  there  within, 

Dancing  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 
The  Queen  is  in  her  chamber,  old  is  she, 

Yet,  she  treads  it  statelily — 
For  James  has  sent  his  beagles  to  London  tourn, 
(Oh  Jamie,  he  is  after  the  English  crown.) 
And  James  is  a  sly  one,  and  James  is  bold, 
(Oh  Jamie,  he  would  know  if  the  Queen  be  old.) 
But  the  Queen  of  England  she  saw  the  snare, 

She  knew  why  they  journeyed  to  London  Town, 
And  she  thought  of  the  past,  as  she  danced  there, 

And  she  smiled,  and  she  danced  King  Jamie  down — 

For  she  was  Queen  of  England. 

Down  along  by  Dorset,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Kent, 

Flared  the  firebrand,  flamed  the  sign. 
Came  a  runner  to  me  telling  what  it  meant, 

Telling  of  a  Spanish  host 

Gathered  off  the  English  coast 

And  I  must  fight  for  England,  if  England  shall  be  mine 
So  my  Lord  High  Admiral,  Ealeigh,  and  the  rest 

All  of  England  must  be  gotten  into  line. 
Hatton,  stay  thou  near  me,  that  would  be  the  best. 

Pledge  me  England,  all  of  you,  in  good  red  wine. 

Drake  shall  take  all  the  seaeoast. 

Leicester  take  the  town. 

Sound  the  violin  again 

And  we  shall  dance  them  down. 

Set  the  trumpet  sounding  the  cry  of  war; 

Play,  sirrah,  play  the  tune  once  more — 
For  I  shall  tread  the  measure  as  I  have  trod  a  ball, 
And  I,  the  Queen  of  England,  shall  out-dance  them  all. 

Sing  it  soft  and  sing  it  slow. 

Once  I  loved  him  long  ago. 
Once  within  a  castle  love  I  knew, 

Light  of  love,  slight  of  love,  but  love  withall  .... 
Kiss  me  on  the  lips  again  and  tell  me  true, 

You  must  tell  me  true,  my  lord,  or  not  at  all. 
For  many,  they  would  have  me — and  loath  are  they  to  wait. 
Serve  a  Queen,  and  save  a  Queen  from  such  a  fate. 
Kiss  me  in  the  shadow,  kiss  me  in  the  night, 
Kiss  the  Queen  of  England,  I  give  you  right. 

What,  my  lord,  and  false  then? 
So  I  guessed. 
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What,  new  protestations? 

'Twas  my  jest. 
Leicester,  you  are  lordly. 

Leicester,  you  are  proud. 
Shall  I  sing  it  softlv 
Or  aloud? 
Singing— 
'Oh  my  Robin,  my  sweet  Robin, 
Amy  Robsart  is  standing  by  the  stair. 
Speak  me  fairly,  tell  me  truly, 
Tell  me,  Robin,  is  she  fair?' 
Is  she  fair  as  she  has  said? 
Is  she  fair  now  she  is  dead? 
Tell  me,  Robin,  tell  me  then, 
Are  you  more  than  other  men 
That  you  think  that  I  love  you  ? 

God  forbid! 
And  you  thought  that  I  loved  you, 

And  perchance  I  did — 
Then,  my  lord,  I've  done  with  love, 

Love  is  hid. 
And  so  the  dance  is  over. 

Take  my  hand. 
Leicester  will  you  never 
Understand  ? 
For  I  shall  tread  the  measure  as  I  have  trod  a  ball, 
And  I,  the  Queen  of  England,  shall  out-dance  them  all. 


Oh,  Anne  Boleyn  was  my  mother,  and  she  lost  her  head 

For  once  I  had  a  father — but  dead  is  he. 
Once  I  had  a  brother,  and  he  is  dead. 

And  once  I  had  a  sister,  and  so  is  she. 
And  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  my  sweet  coz, 

I  am  wary  and  I  am  strong. 
Leicester  is  like  you — or  Leicester  was — 

Those  who  try  me  I  love  not  long. 
Many  were  against  me,  and  many  sleep. 
Weep,  Mary,  weep,  oh  weep ! 
What  I  win  for  myself  I  keep. 

Certes,  Mary  Stuart. 

Mary  Stuart,  did  you  but  rest 

(Et  je  sais  que  c'est  mieux  pour  vous) 

In  your  tower,  you  should  live, 

For  I  have  been  a  prisoner  too, 

But  since  you  put  me  to  the  test 

I  forget  not  nor  forgive. 
For  I  shall  tread  the  measure  as  I  have  trod  a  ball, 
And  I,  the  Queen  of  England,  shall  out-dance  them  all. 
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Thi  Queen  is  in  her  chamber,  then  within, 

Dancing  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 

Quei  n  is  in  h,  r  chambi  r,  old  is  she, 

)  i    ski  tn  ads  i(  siati lily — 

has  sent  his  beagles  to  London  town, 
(Oh  -Intuit,  hi  is  after  flu  English  crown,) 

And  Janus  is  a  sly  one,  and  James  is  hold, 
(Oh  Jamie,  hi  would  know  if  lh<  Queen  l><  old,) 
But  thi  Queen  of  England  shi  saw  thi  sunn, 

Shi  knew  why  they  journeyed  to  London  town, 
And  shi  thought  of  thi  past,  as  shi  dam  i  d  thi  n  , 

And  slu  smiled,  and  she  danced  King  Jamie  down- 

For  she  was  Queen  of  England. 


THE  SERMON 

Roberta  Swartz 


Doctor  Swallow  always  went  for  a 
walk  before  breakfast,  all  year  round, 
when  the  sun  shone.  As  far  as  you 
could  see  along  Front  Street,  ran  a  strip 
of  park,  with  thin  trees  standing  all 
the  way.  And  beneath  was  the  river, 
shining  under  one  stone  bridge  and  then 
another.  There  were  two,  well  in  sight 
of  Doctor  Swallow 's  house ;  and  a  third, 
rather  dim,  like  only  a  picture  of  a 
bridge. 

Every  morning,  at  seven  punctually, 
a  white  door  opened  above  three  white 
steps,  and  closed  again.  There  stood 
Doctor  Swallow,  large  and  elderly,  with 
white  side  whiskers  and  a  broad  hat,  and 
shined  shoes.  Always  he  stood  there  for 
a  time,  looking  one  way  and  another, 
slowly;  staring  keenly  at  the  river, 
glancing  overhead,  as  if  he  were  calcu- 
lating on  the  kind  of  a  day  it  was;  and 
the  kind  of  a  walk  he  would  take. 

But  these  moments  of  consideration, 
profound  as  they  seemed,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  was  as  if  this 
pause  was  a  kind  of  lordly  survey  of 
what  had  been  prepared;  a  flavor  to 
the  idea  of  stepping  out  into  the  air. 

At  last,  clearing  his  throat  softly, 
Doctor  Swallow  descended,  and  crossed 
the  little  park.  In  early  summer,  he 
generally  wore  a  tweed,  that  fitted  well 
across  his  broad  back,  and  gave  him  a 
sprightly  appearance.  But  in  the  win- 
ter time,  the  sight  of  him  in  a  black 
broadcloth  cape  of  the  old  cut  with  many 
folds,  made  his  white  whiskers  seem 
whiter,  and  his  step  full  of  the  dignified 
and  judicial  qualities  of  age.    In  winter, 


too,  he  generally  carried  a  stick,  and 
could  have  been  taken  for  a  philosopher 
of  time  ago,  as  thoughtful,  he  came 
along  the  riverside,  looking  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  everything  were  new  to 
him,  and  nothing  should  escape  him,  so 
long  as  he  could  help  it. 

But  no  one  was  there  on  the  lower 
walk  to  think  anything  about  him,  ex- 
cept some  cold,  early  children,  and  a  few 
of  the  men  that  worked  farther  down 
the  river,  and  ambled  glumly  on.  carry- 
ing their  lunch-pails.  Mrs.  Swallow 
used  to  look  out  of  the  window  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  true,  though  she  could 
not  possibly  see  below  the  bank,  and 
though  she  knew  very  well  that  the 
Doctor  would  come  back  at  a  quarter 
before  eight,  promptly.  This  too,  was  a 
habit  of  the  unnecessary  kind  that  older 
people  have,  but  which  seems  to  add 
flavor  to  something  or  other  in  their 
experience. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Swallow  looked 
out  even  oftener  than  usual,  as,  with  a 
duster  in  one  hand  and  a  brown  pitcher 
in  the  other,  she  watered  the  plants,  and 
straightened  the  blinds  in  the  first  sun- 
shine. And  now  the  smell  of  sausages 
and  coffee  deepened  in  the  air,  and 
Katey  could  be  heard  clattering  about 
in  the  kitchen. 

"Katey,"  said  Mrs.  Swallow,  putting 
her  gray  head  around  the  kitchen  door, 
"do  bring  the  breakfast!  Doctor  Swal- 
low  is  coming  in. ' '  Katey  glanced  at  her 
alarm-clock  on  the  blue  shelf  over  the 
sink. 
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••Half-past  seven,  mum/'  she  said, 
•1  don't  see  how  it  could  have  hap- 
d!" 

Mrs.  Swallow  said  nothing,  but  she 
looked  rather  worried,  as  the  door  open- 
.,1,  and  the  Doctor  came  into  the  hall 
and  hung  ap  his  cape,  and  put  his  stick 
.way.  He  had  a  few  branches  of  bitter- 
.  which  he  brought  with  him  into 
the  dining-room,  and  his  cheeks  and  his 
nose  were  red. 

"Well  well"  he  said,  "it's  a  cold 
morning,  Elizabeth."  And  he  looked  at 
the  red  coals  in  the  dining-room  grate. 
Then  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  back 
of  his  head  in  a  way  he  had,  smiled,  and 
sat  down. 

Mrs.  Swallow,  in  her  starchy  waist, 
began  to  pour  coffee. 

"Very  cold",  she  said  without  look- 
ing up,  "I'm  glad  you  came  in  sooner." 
But  really,  she  could  not  help  knowing 
that  it  was  not  the  cold  weather  that 
had  brought  the  Doctor  in.  No  cold 
weather  in  the  world  could  have  made 
him  enter  before  the  usual  quarter  be- 
fore eight. 

"Yes,"  said  he  then,  pulling  out  a 
watch,  as  if  he  had  not  considered  it  at 
all,  "yes,  it  is  earlier,  is  it  not?  I 
won't  have  any  cereal  this  morning, 
thank  you." 

Katey  brought  the  hot  breakfast,  star- 
ing in  her  huge  way  at  Doctor  Swallow. 

"What  is  it  Katey,  eh? — my  nose  is 
very  red,  eh?  "  Katey  chuckled  with 
embarrassment,  and  set  down  the  omelet 
high  and  fluffy,  with  a  neat  little  row 
of  sausages  that  smelled  good. 

"David",  said  Mrs.  Swallow  suddenly 
as  he  was  buttering  a  muffin,  "you  are 
having  a  chill."  Doctor  Swallow  set 
down  his  butter-knife  deliberately,  and 
looked  up. 


•What,   eh?    "   he   laid.     "I    am   not 

having  a  chill."  An  amused  expression 

crossed  his  mouth.  "What  made  you 
think  that  ?  Might  I  have  some  mar- 
malade, it*  you  please?" 

After  breakfast  Doctor  Swallow  un- 
in  the  sunshine.  Mrs.  Swallow  was  in  a 
folded  his  Times  and  sat  down  with  it 
corner  of  the  window  seat,  looking  over 
her  mail.  She  put  a  little  knife  through 
another  letter.  All  at  once  the  Doctor 
sneezed,   hard. 

"David!"  said  Mrs.  Swallow,  as  if 
she  were  making  an  accusation.  Her 
husband  did  not  have  time  to  answer, 
as  he  sneezed  immediately,  three  times 
more.  Then  he  blew  his  nose,  and  fold- 
ed the  Times  over  to  another  page. 

"Nothing,  I  assure  you,  Elizabeth", 
he  said.  "It  was  very  cold  this  morn- 
ing. That  is  all."  Mrs.  Swallow  went 
on  reading  her  letter.  The  silver  clink- 
ed in  the  kitchen,  the  sunshine  crept  far- 
ther and  farther  over  the  plants,  striped 
upon  the  floor  with  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,,  and  upstairs  the  canary  shril- 
led on  higher  notes. 

"It's  most  unusual",  began  the  Doc- 
tor, "it's  most  unusual,  that  these  pa- 
pers"— here  he  sneezed  again, — "well, 
I  guess  it  is  time  to  go  into  the  study, 
eh?" 

"Really,  David,  you  will  have  to  take 
something.  Why  don't  you  stay  here 
in  the  sun  with  your  books?  You  can't 
have  much  to  do  in  the  study,  I  should 
say." 

"I  cannot,  eh?  My  dear" — and  this 
proudly, — "my  dear," — wth  a  calcula- 
ting look  from  one  eye — "there  is  to- 
morrow's sermon,  is  there  not?" 

1 '  To-morrow 's  sermon ! ' ' 

"And  why  not,  my  dear?  I  am  not 
grown  so  old,  I  hope,  that  I  am  not  ask- 
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ed  to  step  into  the  pulpit  once  in  a 
while,  again.  I  am  not  grown  so  old  as 
that,  1  hope!"     Here  he  blew  his  nose. 

"Oh,  David! ''said  Mrs.  Swallow.  And 
she  went  out  to  tell  Katey  to  make  a 
little  fire  in  the  study.  The  wind  blew 
around  the  corners  of  the  house.  Still 
the  canary  warbled,  and  the  sunshine 
streamed.  Mrs.  Swallow  knocked  on 
the  study  door,  holding  a  glass  of  hot 
gin  in  her  hand. 

"Yes?"  said  the  Doctor,  clearing  his 
throat.  He  was  sitting  before  his  desk 
where  a  pile  of  papers  lay,  and  on  the 
wooden  leaf  was  a  large  Bible,,  with  a 
pencil.  Mrs.  Swallow  set  down  the 
smoking  glass  beside  it. 

"My  dear  Elizabeth,  thank  you.  There 
is  really  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter 
with  me."  He  looked  up,  and  the  cold 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  about  his  eyes. 
"Nothing  in  the  world  you  know."  He 
winked.  "And  you  do  not  mind,  do 
you,  that  your  old  man  must  still  have 
a  sermon  or  so  for  comfort,  eh?"  Here, 
with  a  chuckle,  he  took  a  swallow  of 
gin. 

"Oh.  David!"  said  Mrs.  Swallow. 

"Now  kiss  me",  he  said.  "Kiss  me, 
Elizabeth,  and  go  away." 

All  day  Doctor  Swallow  worked  in  the 
study.  From  time  to  time  he  could  be 
heard  to  sneeze,  whereupon  Mrs.  Swal- 
low, in  the  kitchen,  perhaps,  would 
start,  and  say,  "Mercy!"  And  Katey, 
looking  around, — 

"I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  hap- 
pened, mum,  and  him  so  healthy." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  caught  it  the  night 
before  last  when  it  rained — or  it  might 
have  been  the  ride, — but  that  was  too 
long  ago.    No, — I — " 

"It's  my  opinion,  mum,  that  if  the 
Doctor  wad  not   go  edging  along  thet 


river,  every  marning,  he  wad  be  mucl 
better  off.  Et's  entirely  too  damp,  thir.' 

' '  Oh  well,  he 's  all  right  now,  Katey,  1 
guess.  He'll  be  all  right  to-morrow.' 
Whereupon  the  Doctor  sneezed  again. 

And  indeed;  that  night,  as  he  sat  hi 
his  big  chair,  with  the  steamer  rug 
about  his  knees,  his  voice  had  got  so 
gruff  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  read 
aloud,  as  he  usually  did ;  but  to  himself, 
turning  the  pages,  and  sneezing  now  and 
then.  Mrs.  Swallow  said  nothing,  but 
took  up  her  own  book,  till  finally  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  Katey  trundled  in- 
to the  study. 

"It's  Doctor  Banks,  mum,"  she  said, 
"and  praise  God  for  it,"  with  a  mean- 
ing look  at  the  steamer-rug  knees. 

"What,  eh?"  The  red  book  of  Bacon's 
essays  was  laid  aside,  carefully,  with  the 
place  marked.  The  whiskered  face  gave 
a  swift  turn  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Swallow,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
complacent  as  she  looked,  then,  some- 
thing exulted  around  her  mouth  and 
chin. 

"A-ha,  come  in,  sir.  It  was  good  of 
you  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  last.  You  find 
it  cold,  do  you  not?  Come  up  to  the 
fire,  here  ."  And  Doctor  Swrallow  indi- 
cated a  green,  broad-backed  chair.  But 
the  man  walked  up  to  him  and  began  to 
look  him  over. 

"Pray,  what  leads  you  to  suppose 
that  there  is  enything  the  matter  with 
me,  sir,  eh?  Bosh!  A  slight  cold.  If  you 
had  rather  not  miss  a  particularly  fine 
sermon  to-morrow  morning,  sir,  I — " 

"Doctor,"  began  Mrs.  Swallow,  look- 
ing up  keenly, — "do  you  think  that  any 
man  in  his  right  mind, —  do  you  think 
that  any  man — " 

"Swallow,  the  good  wife  is  right,  you 
know.    Look  at  your  throat,  here!  The 
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dea — as  hoarse  as  a  siren.  Could  you 
>e  heard,  now,  in  all  common  sense?  I 
thonld  say  not.  The  place  for  you  is 
.n  bed,  sir,  and  that  right  away.  Swal- 
low, you — " 

■Swallow  what?"  said  the  stricken 
>ne  miserably.  "  You  and  Elizabeth! 
Vou  are  s< t  against  hearing  me  preach." 

"Really,"  —  Doctor  Banks  had  a 
pinched  little  way  of  laughing,  like  his 
long  eyes, — "really,  the  case  is  more 
alarming  even  than  I  had  supposed! 
You're  to  swallow  this."  And  he  hand- 
ed over  a  little  slip  with  a  scrawl  on  it. 

'  •  Now  who  could  read  that ! ' '  growled 
Doctor  Swallow  frowning.  "In  my  day 
people  were  taught  to  write  so  you  could 
read  what  they  wrote." 

Mrs.  Swallow  took  immense  pleasure 
in  speaking  with  Mrs.  Walker  that  eve- 
ning over  the  telephone. 

"No",  said  she  emphatically,  "we're 
so  sorry,  but  the  doctor  has  developed 
a  heavy  cold,  quite  suddenly,  and  I 
hardly  think  he  could." 

Katey  came  in,  wrapped  in  her  cloak, 
to  get  the  prescription.  Mrs.  Swallow 
began  to  lock  the  windows. 

"Really,"  said  Doctor  Swallow, 
through  his  nose,  "both  of  you  beam 
like  fiends !  It  is  all  because  of  the  ser- 
mon, eh?  I  am  going  to  finish  this  essay 
in  spite  of  you."  And  he  sneezed,  and 
took  up  the  red  leather  book. 

The  next  morning  was  grey  indeed. 
The  Doctor  woke  up  with  a  stiff  neck, 
and  his  eyes  were  streaming. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,  you  were  right,  as 
you  always  are,  my  dear,"  he  ventured, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  window. 
"It  is  about  to  rain,  only — "  here  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  storm  of  cough- 
ing, and  lay  back,  with  his  face  very 
red,  and  pulled  the  cover  up  under  his 


chin  and  his  white  whiskers. — "Only," 
he  continued  feebly,  "if  you  do  not  go 

to  church  as  UMial,  1  warn  \mi,  1  shall 
rise  nut  of  this  bed,  and  go  there  by 
force,  myself."  He  felt  of  his  neck  and 
frowned. 

"By  all  means,  David",  answered 
Mrs.  Swallow,  with  emphasis:  "By  all 
means!"  Nevertheless,  she  began  to  get 
out  her  Sunday  things,  with  a  very  grim 
look  on  her  face. 

Katey  had  explicit  directions  about  a 
hot  lemonade,  in  an  hour.  "And  yes", 
said  the  Doctor,  "I  shall  sleep  the  whole 
time.  Do  you  not  forget  the  text,  Eliza- 
beth, nor  the  sermon  either,  to  repeat 
it  to  me!  And  don't  fret  about  me." 

"Oh,  David!"  said  Mrs.  Swallow, 
smelling  very  sweet  of  orris  root,  and 
drawing  on  her  white  gloves,  "I  don't 
feel  right  about  going!" 

Nevertheless,  she  went,  and  rustled 
rustled  down  the  deep  aisle  in  her  dark 
lavender  skirts,  and  settled  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  pew.  There  were  violets 
nestling  quite  thick  around  the  edge  of 
her  hat,  and  tied  with  a  lavender  bow, 
and  some  black  lace.  She  had  a  black 
lace  collar  standing  up  around  her  neck, 
and  a  little  painted  pin  of  her  mother's 
pinning  it. 

Indeed,  she  looked  not  at  all  distress- 
ed as  she  was,  and  not  at  all  as  anxious 
to  be  away  again.  It  was  very  early. 
Scarcely  anyone  had  come  yet.  Mrs. 
Walker  leaned  over  the  pew. 

"I  suppose  Doctor  Swallow  is  much 
better  tins  morning?"  she  inquired  in 
a  loud  whisper,  sounding  her  s's  too 
sharp  for  endurance. 

"No  indeed, — he  was  bent  on  my  com- 
ing, that's  all.  He  can't  turn  his  head, 
poor  man !  How  am  I  ever  going  to 
sit  through  the  morning!" 
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"Mr.  Walker  will  not  be  long,'*  an- 
swered his  wife,  drily — 

1  'Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Swallow,  "I  don't 
— well,  you  understand,  do  you  not, — " 
and  so  they  went  on,  Mrs.  Walker's  s's 
sounding  loudly  till  the  organ  began, 
and  the  choir  came  into  the  loft. 

An  usher  stopped  softly  then  to  in- 
quire after  Doctor  Swallow. 

"He's  wretched — wretched,"  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Swallow,  "but  he  won't  admit 
it!"  Whereupon  the  usher's  jaw  tight- 
ened with  a  peculiar  expression,  and  his 
eyes  widened  suddenly.  Mrs.  Swallow 
looked  up.  A  pointed  door  to  the  side 
just  shut,  and  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
pulpit  with  all  his  robes  about  him 
went  Doctor  Swallow.  Down  he  sat  in 
the  largest  chair,  as  large  as  life,  with 
the  bulletin  in  his  hand. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  usher,  "I 
should  say  he  won't!"  But  Mrs.  Swal- 
low said  nothing.  She  held  one  white 
hand  over  the  other  tightly.  She  was 
dazed  during  the  notices,  she  was  dazed 
during  the  first  hymn. 

' '  My  dear  woman ! ' '  said  Mrs.  Walker, 
over  the  back  of  the  pew.  And  now 
Doctor  Swallow  cleared  his  throat,  and 
read  from  the  scriptures.  He  turned 
over  a  large  page  with  seriousness.  He 
came  to  his  text.  His  voice  was  not 
hoarse  at  all. 

"And  any  man,"  said  he,  with  con- 
viction,— "and  any  man,  putting  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  and  looking  back,  is 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
light  blazed  for  a  moment  on  his  specta- 
cles, and  Mrs.  Swallow  fancied  he  was 
looking  down.    Her  cheeks  burned. 

The  sermon  was  excellent  indeed. 
Doctor  Swallow  grew  fervent,  explicit, 
then  fervent  again.  Once  or  twice  he 
coughed,  or  paused  a  bit  longer  than 


usual.    But  everyone  attended.    Evei 
one  waited  for  what  he  should  say.    A 
the  close  he  came  forward  a  bit,  full  o 
energy,  full  of  his  words.    His  foreh* 
shone;   his   whiskers   bristled   over 
black  vestments. 

"And  any  man",  he  concluded,  pi 
cisely  when  the  moment  was  ripe  for  it 
— "and  any  man,  putting  his  hand  t< 
the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  not  fi 
for  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  follow 
ed  a  short  prayer,  and  then  the  hymr 
This  was: 

"Awake  my  soul  stretch  every  nerve 

And  press  with  vigor  on — " 
Mrs.  Swallow  was  convinced  of  an  act 
ual  gleam  in  her  direction,  as  the  Docto; 
set  his  whole  heart  into  the  singing  of  it 

"A  fine  sermon!"  wThispered  Mrs 
Walker,  before  the  benediction  was  over 
"Exceptionally  fine!  My  dear  woman 
how  did  he  manage  it ! " 

Everyone  spoke  of  Doctor  Swallow': 
sermon.  One  could  see  by  their  manne] 
that  he  had  added  to  their  self-respect 
to  their  vigor ; — in  the  bleak  gray  morn 
ing,  even,  somewhat  must  have  beei 
changed.  But  Mrs.  Swallow  went  hom( 
in  a  blurr,  the  hymn  echoing  arounc 
her  in  a  racket.  She  was  glad,  vaguely 
that  she  had  got  away  before  Doctoi 
Banks  had  come  up.  Katey  hurried  ou^ 
to  the  hall  to  meet  her. 

"Oh  lord,  mum!  he's  not  thir!"  she 
choked,  "and  I  doon't  see  how  it  coulc 
have  happoned!" 

"Katey,"  said  Mrs.  Swallow,  sadly 
"  he 's  been  out  and  preached  his  sermon 
The  idea!  See  to  the  dinner."  And  shf 
went  up  stairs. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  closed 
again.    There  was  a  gruff  cough. 

"David,"  came  Mrs.  Swallow  rust- 
ling.  "Will  you  come  up  to  bed  now?': 
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"  I  will,  anon  !  anon!  my  dear,  /  will!" 

i  med  to  be  getting  hilarious.     He 

line  up  the  stairs  humming  his  hymn, 

rul  saying  "Anon!  Anon!  my  dear" 

i  between,  and  "I  will." 

Finally  he  was  tucked  into  bed  again, 
recisely  as  he  had  been  left,  with  the 
over  pulled  up  tight  around  his  chin. 
<:ow  he  shivered. 


"David",  Said  Mrs.  Swallow,  "you 
arc  still  having  a  chill."  "Yes,"  said 
Doctor  Swallow.  "1  am  miserable,  mis- 
er-able" 

An  unusual  glint  quivered  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

'And  now  sit  down,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  "and  tell  me,  how  was  it?" 


SHEEP 
Martha  E.  Keller 

Sorrow  is  old — 

I  would  not  weep. 
Into  the  fold 

I  count  the  sheep. 

Over  and  over 

The  fence  they  go, 
With  one  little  woolly  one 

White  as  snow. 

One  little  woolly  one. 

One  black  ram. 
So  I  count 

What  a  fool  I  am. 


Sorrow  is  old — 

I  would  not  weep. 
Into  the  fold 

I  count  the  sheep- 

And  sleep. 
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SOUND  OF  MY  ROOM 

Mary  Allan  Edge 

My  room  is  silent  in  the  evening 

And  yet  it  is  alive  with  whispering. 

The  mission  furniture  chants  quietly 

Its  hymn  of  institutionality. 

Its  murmur  sounds  insistently  around., 

Impressive  with  its  circumambient  sound. 

Scattered  about  go  shouting  refugees 

From  long  deserted  selves  of  mine ;  all  these 

Sing  volubly  of  all  that  they  have  seen, 

Ballads  of  all  the  fools  that  I  have  been. 

Reeling  about  the  room  they  point  at  me, 

Dwelling  on  awkward  details,  gloatingly. 

And  shriller  yet  the  touches  that  belong 

To  me  dance  lightly  with  a  teasing  song 

Of  "See  yourself!    We  are  your  crudities, 

You  made  us — you  must  hear  us  when  we  please ! 

Our  song  is  mocking.    Let  us  mock  forever ! 

Can  you  deny  it  ?    Make  more  music  ?    Never ! ' ' 

But  in  the  din  of  those  a  note  as  low 

And  doleful  as  a  seedy  faun  might  blow 

Sounds  cooly  from  the  corners  where  there  live 

The  things  I  like  that  are  not  transitive. 

I  have  a  hope,  hearing  that  living  sound, 

It  may  grow  stronger,  if  it  is  not  drowned. 

It  used  to  puzzle  me  that  people  should 

Live  crowded  into  masses  when  they  could. 

But  now  I  know  they  dread  to  be  alone 

And  hear  their  rooms'  relentless  polytone. 


ON  BREAKING  ONE'S  NECK 


lara 


Mayfield 


Breaking  one's  neek  is  entirely  a  per- 
sonal matter.  It  rests  solely  with  the 
owner  as  to  what  the  modus  operandi 
shall  be.  Personal  tastes  usually  govern 
the  choice  unless  there  is  a  homicidal 
complex.  In  that  case  a  rope  or  a  high 
building,  probably  facing  the  street, 
seems  to  be  considered  the  most  delect- 
able means  to  an  end.  If  I  were  given 
my  choice  I  think  I  should  elect  astron- 
omy. 

Star  gazing  is  aesthetic  but  it  lacks 
the  soul-satisfying  qualities  of  astron- 
omy. Astrology  I  like,  but  it  is  far  too 
subtle  for  the  calculating,  material  mind 
of  this  epoch.  Horoscopy  has  passed 
with  necromancy.  No,  astronomy  is  the 
best.  I  don't  know  a  constellation  from 
a  planet  or  a  meteor  from  a  comet  (if 
I  got  lost  in  a  forest  alone  I'd  stay 
there  forever  because  I  couldn't  locate 
the  North  Star.)  Nevertheless,  scan- 
ning the  welkin  with  a  telescope  will 
ever  be  my  favorite  form  of  breaking 
my  neck. 

My  first  astral  experience  accounts 
for  that  strange  proclivity.  One  night, 
surfeited  with  that  egotistical  depres- 
sion that  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
"first  love"  that  inevitably  comes  with 
each  spring,  I  wandered  about  aimless- 
ly, utterly  devoid  of  a  lodestar  and  feel- 
ing that  I  could  have  easily  written 
"The  Raven"  if  it  had  been  a  stormy 
night.  Chance  led  me  to  the  library,  a 
professor  to  the  astronomy  laboratory. 

The  cool  of  the  night  air,  the  whisper 
of  green  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the 
fish-net  of  stars  that  covered  the  city, 


in  an  effort  to  mock  at  its  lights,  lifted 
my  dreariness  and  the  breeze  bore  it 
away  with  its  other  secrets.  Standing 
there  alone  as  though  on  the  bridge  of 
an  ancient  caravel,  I  know  that  I  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  yet  it  may  have 
been  only  a  distant  violin.  The  infinite 
seemed  nearer  than  the  finite,  and  it 
was.  Just  one  more  step  and  I  would 
have  severed  my  connections  with  this 
world. 

The  advent  of  the  telescope  called  me 
back  from  whence  it  would  have  nor- 
mally taken  six  million  light  years  for 
the  return.  It  wagged  its  unwieldy  head 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  a  drunken  man 
as  we  set  it  up. 

Stars  twinkle  more  through  a  tele- 
scope, especially  if  it  is  a  jiggly  one. 
Swerving  about  they  look  like  the  head- 
lights of  eternity  in  a  sapphire  traffic 
jam.  The  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the 
rings  of  Saturn  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  being  neither  a  hypnotist  nor 
a  perjurer ;  however,  any  group  of  stars 
to  me  is  either  the  Big  Dipper  or  Orion, 
but  I  can  tell  which  ones  are  north  and 
which  south  of  the  equator;  therein  lie 
my  pretentions  to  astronomy.  Sirius 
cavorts  about  like  a  performing  poodle ; 
to  his  antics  were  due  the  fact  that  my 
neck  was  almost  broken. 

It  was  then  that  I  came  to  the  deci- 
sion that  if  the  method  of  bridging 
eternity  should  be  left  to  my  choice,  I 
would  cross  by  the  star  dust  road.  Be- 
cause, you  see,  if  your  neck  is  broken  by 
astronomy,  there  is  always  the  touch  of 
the  infinite  about  it. 
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SAFE  WORDS 
Roberta  Swartz 

The  spring  blew  fresh  by  the  window ;  and  the  vines  wavered, 
And  the  monk  looked  away  from  his  illumined  letters. 
"Blow,  blow  in  the  garden  through  the  young  trees, 
And  shake  the  vines,  sparkling  spring  wind! 
But  never  shall  you  find  me  anymore. 
Though  you  breathe  for  me 
Subtle,  persuasive  fallacy — 
I  find  truth  in  my  book. ' ' 

But  suddenly  the  page  flowered : 

Lilies  wind-blown,  and  a  mist  of  iris-buds — 

Suddenly  the  page  flowered 

And  a  dread  fragrance  covered  the  meanings. 

1 '  0  how  shall  I  find  you  out,  safe  words, 

Behind  spring? 

And  on  a  mountain  far  away 

The  wood  wakens ; 

And  on  a  mountain,  far  away, 

Such  a  song  as  I  understand  ? 

Incense  is  a  dead  and  powdered  sweetness — 
The  aisles  are  stuffy — candles  drip  in  daylight — 

0  how  shall  I  find  you  out,  safe  words, 
Behind  spring?" 

The  single  fruit  tree  shivered  in  the  garden 
With  a  dream  of  near  white  wonder. 
And  the  crows,  coming  by 
Flapped  into  distances ;  remote  cawings 
Grown  drowsy  under  the  sunlight. 

"Stir  in  this  garden,  spring  wind! 

If  a  face  flowers  between  the  words  and  me — 

Grievance  of  remembered  things — 

(Love  can  recede.  I  know,  like  a  blurred  page) 

1  shall  not  be  mistaken  more  with  love. 

But  song  in  the  mountain,  flowering  grass, 

Desirous  spring 

Breathing,  blowing  in  the  young  leaves,  in  the  shadows ! 

If  I  fly  from  you 

The  altar-lamps  will  be  only  poppies  in  motion — 

The  columns  will  branch  with  gloom,  as  trees — M 


DEAD  LEVEL 

Fredericka   P.    Pisek 


When   I  first   knew  Sophie   Brennan 
she  was  a  large,  dull  sort  of  person  in 
correct    tweeds    who    lived    with    Mrs. 
Whitehouse.     I  had  armed  myself  with 
rs  of  introduction  and  had  gone  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Whitehouse — not  on  Sophie, 
for  she  was  not  the  sort  of  person  one  is 
sent  to  meet :    I  hardly  noticed  Sophie ; 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  foeussed  all  attention 
on  herself.     She   was   an   invalid,    and 
fragile-looking,  but  her  spirit  and 
vivacity    were    limitless.      She    talked 
cleverly,  and  not  too  kindly,  of  every- 
thing  and    everybody.      She    said    the 
rudest  things  to  me  about  my  friends 
and  relatives  at  home  with  a  disarming 
self-confidence   and   thoughtlessness.     I 
was  in  a  daze  when  I  left,  not  knowing 
whether  to  feel  the  righteous  wrath  she 
should  have  caused  by  her  atrocious  be- 
havior, or  to  love  her  for  her  charming 
arrogance    and   her   friendliness.      She 
had  been  very  friendly.     She  had  want- 
ed to  know  all  about  my  work  and  my 
new  living  quarters,  and  had  promised 
to  look  out  for  me  in  a  way  which  made 
me  feel  sure  she  would  do  so.     I  was 
really  almost  terrified  of  her  attention. 
For  Sophie,  who  had  sat  silent  during 
my  visit,  occasionally  carrying  out  Mrs. 
Whitehouse 's    instructions    to     "bring 
this"    or    "take    that",    I    had    not    a 
'nought. 

It  was  not  for  months  after,  when  T 
Had  come  to  know  Aunt  Clarissa — for 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  soon  told  me  to  call 
her  that— that  T  began  to  wonder  how 
Inn*  Sophie  had  been  with  her  and 
what  sort  of  life  she  led.     Sophie  had 


not  found  out.  and  never  would,  how  to 
handle  Mrs.  Whitehouse,  and  was  al- 
ways the  object  of  the  most  superbly 
casual  mistreatment.  Fortunately  for 
me,  while  I  was  entirely  recovered  from 
my  terror  of  Aunt  Clarissa,  it  soon  be- 
came only  a  pleasurable  excitement  as  I 
found  howr  much  more  bitter  was  her 
tongue  than  her  disposition.  She  lived 
for  stimulating  conversation  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  clever  remark, 
and  she  was  extremely  grateful  to  any- 
one who  gave  her  an  opening. 

I  remember  my  own  discovery  of  this 
trait.  I  was  at  dinner  at  her  house,  a 
bis:  old-fashioned  one  on  a  part  of  Riv- 
erside Drive  now  given  over  to  apart- 
ment houses  of  cheap  newness.  Her 
other  guest  was  George  Baker,  a  favor- 
ite cousin  much  younger  than  herself. 
Before  she  came  down  to  dinner  he  told 
me  that  she  had  been  a  perfect  bene- 
factor to  him  all  his  life,  and  let  me 
know  how  devoted  to  her  he  was.  Then 
at  dinner,  he  and  she  fenced  furiously 
in  a  ceaseless  combat  of  words;  she  was 
overbearing:  he  was  impertinent.  And 
she  loved  it.  T  sat  there  coming  to  many 
conclusions:  Sophie  to  all  intents  just 
sat  there. 

The  way  into  the  affections  of  the  old 
lady  seemed  easy,  once  the  initial  break 
was  made.  I  searched  out  amusing 
stories  to  tell  her.  and  spicy  bits  of 
gossip  about  people  on  the  stage  or  even 
in  my  office.  Above  all.  I  answered 
back  whenever  T  had  a  chance.  She 
greAv  to  want  my  company  as  much  as 
she  did  her  cousin 's,  and  because  of  her 
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invalid  condition  we  were  almost  the 
only  people  whom  she  saw.  George 
linker  and  I  were  soon  fast  friends,  too. 
I  amused  him  and  made  him  feel  young, 
and  he  for  his  part  never  ceased  to  de- 
light me  by  his  caustic  comments  and 
his  bachelor  outlook  on  life.  He  was  at 
his  best  on  the  subject  of  Sophie  as  a 
Doormat  for  Aunt  Clarissa,  although  he 
seemed  to  have  a  kindly  liking  for  her, 
and  was  always  very  considerate  when 
she  was  around.  I  have  seen  Aunt 
Clarissa  watch  him  with  a  puzzled  air  as 
he  pushed  in  Sophie's  chair  at  the  table 
with  meticulous  care,  for  she  knew  he 
could  not  stand  people  who  were  dull. 
The  one  real  fault  he  found  with  Sophie, 
however,  was  what  he  called  her  un- 
kindness  to  Aunt  Clarissa  in  being  so 
boring  and  spiritless.  He  knew  that  his 
cousin  was  only  more  impatient  of  these 
traits  than  was  he  himself.  "It  is  really 
ingratitude  on  Sophie's  part  to  be  so 
stupid,"  he  growled  to  me  on  one  occa- 
sion, "if  I  had  been  adopted  and  given 
every  advantage  as  she  has  .  .  .  ." 

I  interrupted  hastily.  "Is  Sophie 
adopted?"  I  gasped.  He  was  surprised 
that  I  did  not  know,  and  hastened  to  tell 
me    the   story   which   in   brief   was    as 

follows : 

About  twenty  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Whitehousc  was  alive  and  the  head  of  a 
big  candy  factory  which  relatives  of 
Aunt  Clarissa's  now  manage  for  her, 
Sophie  had  come  to  work  for  them.  She 
was  then  a  thin  little  tenement  house 
child,  born  and  bred  in  the  slums.  She 
soon  made  herself  invaluable  at  the  fac- 
tory, for  she  would  carry  out  directions 
to  the  letter  and  never  forget  anything; 
and  Mr.  Whitehouse,  who  must  have 
been  a  charming  man.  but  very  imprac- 
tical, soon  became  dependent  on  her  for 


much  of  the  routine  work  of  th 
One  day  she  did  not  report  fo 
Mr.      Whitehouse      was      very 
troubled,  and  after  she  had  been 
week  or  so  and  no  word  from 
took  his  family  doctor  and  wer 
to  see  her.    They  found  her  in  t 
sordid    surroundings,    her    peo] 
only   ignorant   but   neglectful   c 
should  be  done  for  her.    The  doc 
she  could  never  get  well  unless 
given  good  care,  good  food,  and 
rest  of  it.    You  know  the  usual  n 
and  the  solution  was — Clarissa. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse  was  not  thei 
valid — her  health  gave  way  on] 
her  husband's  death — and  si 
active  in  all  sorts  of  charity  an 
work.  Mr.  Whitehouse  sent  he 
to  Sophie  to  see  what  could  1 
about  getting  her  well  again.  A 
she  had  never  seen  Sophie  befor 
Mr.  Whitehouse  came  home  tha 
Sophie  was  installed  in  a  gue* 
with  a  nurse  in  charge. 

It  was  a  long  pull  for  Sopl 
finally  she  was  strong  enough  to 
to  the  office,  much  to  Mr.  White 
delight.  In  the  meanwhile.  Am 
issa  grew  quite  attached  to  her. 
said  she  could  talk  of  nothing  I 
patient  and  brave  Sophie  was,  t 
bed  day  after  day  never  den 
anything.  Aunt  Clarissa  hersel 
most  exacting  of  invalids. 

When  Sophie  became  strongei 
Clarissa  found  her  an  excellent 
for  her  reformer's  zeal.  She  ha 
taught  how  to  speak  correctly,  a] 
her  fork  correctly,  and  how  to  m 
other  daily  p  's  and  q  's.  She  was 
how  to  dress  too.  and  for  all  t 
seemed  doggishly  grateful,  anc 
great  effort  to  learn.    So  Claris* 
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mg  by  this  means  to  control  her  farther, 

legally  adopted  her.  Sophie  was  eighteen 
at  the  tune.  For  the  next  liu  years 
she  learned  much,  and  Aunt  Clarissa 
felt  she  had  found  someone  to  whom  she 
eould  be  a  real  help.  It  was  her  aim  to 
make  a  perfect  lady  out  of  Sophie. 

This  was  the  ambition  apparently 
with  which  Aunt  Clarissa  still  ordered 
and  bullied  and  coerced.  George  be- 
lieved, he  said,  that  you  could  train  a 
person  out  of  a  slummy  atmosphere,  but 
that  you  could  not  teach  a  social  grace 
fundamentally  lacking. 

"You'd  think  Clarissa  would  give  up, 
wouldn't  you?"  he  said.  "A  few  days 
ago  she  said  to  me,  'George,  I  have  at 
last  taught  Sophie  howr  to  behave  charm- 
ingly at  the  table.'  We  were  half  way 
through  dinner  when,  'Great  heavens, 
Sophie,'  she  exploded,  'when  I  tell  you 
to  look  interested  in  what  is  going  on  at 
the  dinner  table,  I  don't  mean  that  you 
have  to  watch  Mr.  Baker  eat  his  aspar- 
agus with  such  flattering  attention.'  " 

"Oh,  lovely,"  I  exclaimed.  "Did 
she  really  do  that?" 

"She  most  certainly  did,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  comfortable  I  felt." 

"You're  always  so  sweet  to  her, 
George,"  I  teased,  "she  is  probably 
quite  crazy  about  you." 

He  ignored  my  remark  grandly.  "I 
have  to  be  nice  to  her,"  he  went  on, 
"You  wouldn't  have  Aunt  Clarissa 
thinking  I  might  poison  the  woman  that 
I  might  remove  her  from  the  path  of 
inheritance,  would  you?" 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  I  watched 
closely  for  any  signs  of  the  grace,  in- 
itiative, and  humor  which  George  had 
summarized  in  our  discussion  of  her  as 
traits  on  which  Aunt  Clarissa  had  been 
working  for  over  fifteen  years.     It  was 


late  one  winter  afternoon,  and  Sophn  . 
who    had    arrived    home    from    the    office 

before   I   reached  Aunt  Clai  had 

been  Bent  out  immediately  to  take  the 
terrible   family  dog  for  an  airing.    Now 

Sophie  cringed  whenever  the  dog  came 
near  her,  and  she  hated  exercise  of  an\ 
sort,  as  one  could  see  from  one  look  at 
her  heavy,  clumsy  body.  She  came  in 
shortly,  her  face  purple  with  cold,  her 
sensible  oxfords  wet  with  snow. 

Aunt  Clarissa,  who  was  feeling  very 
irritable,  wanted  to  know  where  her 
rubbers  were,  told  her  she  was  a  fool 
to  go  out  without  them,  and  ordered 
her  to  change  her  shoes  immediately, — 
yes,  before  she  had  any  tea.  Sophie, 
whose  eyes  had  been  straying  to  the  tea 
table  with  the  steaming  kettle  and  the 
plates  of  sandwiches,  guiltily  dropped 
her  eyes  and  lumbered  off  to  her  room. 
When  she  returned  she  was,  as  usual, 
faultlessly,  if  uninterestingly,  dressed. 
But  Aunt  Clarissa  stopped  long  enough 
in  her  tale  of  her  last  trip  in  Italy  to 
send  Sophie  back  to  change  her  neat  tie. 

"Don't  you  know  you  shouldn't  wear 
old  rose  when  your  nose  is  red?"  she 
demanded. 

In  its  small  way  if  was  a  brutal 
scene.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  bru- 
tality was  the  carelessness  of  Aunt 
Clarissa,  as  much  as  to  say,  "she  doesn't 
know  enough  to  care  ivhat  you  do  to 
her."  But  there  was  no  visible  sign  on 
Sophie's  part  that  she  objected  to  being 
ordered  around;  she  seemed  positively 
grateful. 

I  felt  quite  naturally  that  Aunt  Clar- 
issa wasn't  giving  the  woman  half  a 
chance.  Of  course  Sophie  was  exasper- 
ating, but  certainly  one  cannot  learn  in- 
dependent thinking  if  one  leads  a  life  of 
endless    servility.      I    thought    of    the 
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Sophie  Mr.  Whitehouse  had  been  so  de- 
pendent on  at  the  office.  Where  was 
she !  If  Sophie  were  only  given  a  little 
more  freedom,  might  she  not  develop  a 
little  spirit,  at  least? 

At  length,  nerved  with  the  arguments 
I  had  been  propounding  to  myself,  1 
went  to  see  Aunt  Clarissa  with  the  in- 
tention of  begging  her  to  be  a  little 
easier  on  Sophie,  to  give  her  what  i 
thought  would  be  almost  another  chance 
to  make  good  in  life.  But  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  old  house  that  night,  affairs 
were  in  a  turmoil.  Aunt  Clarissa  had 
caught  a  cold  that  threatened  pneu- 
monia, and  was  seriously  ill.  Never 
have  I  seen  anyone  so  helpless  as  Sophie. 
Seemingly  she  could  not  think  or  act 
for  herself,  and  made  not  the  slightest 
apparent  effort  to  rise  to  the  situation. 
It  was  not  the  terrified  helplessness  of 
one  over-eager  or  ignorant  of  how  to  act, 
but  rather  an  apathy  of  indifference. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  either 
George  or  I  was  at  the  house  a  great 
part  of  the  time.  I  got  to  know  Sophie 
much  better  than  I  had  before  thought 
possible,  and  although  now  I  did  recog- 
nize her  as  more  of  an  individual,  I  also 
saw  even  more  how  unmalleable  and  un- 
imaginative a  one  she  was.  George,  too, 
saw  much  of  her,  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  treated  her  most  considerately 
always,  irritated  by  her  as  he  often  was. 
He  even  took  her  walking  on  days  when 
he  found  she  had  not  been  out,  for  she 
made  no  effort  to  keep  up  the  carefu] 
habits  of  exercise  Aunt  Clarissa  had 
tried  to  instill  in  her.  Then  for  a  while 
it  seemed  as  if  Sophie  was  becoming 
more  human,  and  beginning  to  make  an 
effort  to  please.  But  as  Aunt  Clarissa 
began  to  get  well,  I  felt  an  immense  an- 
tagonism towards  me  develop  in  Sophie. 


Her  manner  towards  both  George  and 
myself  became  brusque  to  the  point  of 
rudeness,  and  finally  so  marked  that 
even  Aunt  Clarissa  noticed  it. 

I  was  sitting  with  Aunt  Clarissa  late- 
one  afternoon  when  Sophie  came  in.  She 
spoke  to  Aunt  Clarissa,  and  started  to 
go  out  of  the  room  without  having  rec- 
ognized my  presence  in  any  way.  Aunt 
Clarissa  was  furious. 

"Although  you  may  not  wish  to  be 
a  lady  when  I  am  not  around,"  she 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  at  least  pre- 
tend to  be  one  in  my  presence.  What 
is  the  trouble  between  you  and  Alice?" 

"She's  a  cat  and  a  sneak,"  snarled 
Sophie  suddenly  after  a  short  moment 
of  silence.  ' '  Just  because  she 's  younger 
and  cleverer  than  I  am.  I  guess  I'll 
show  her  yet.  Give  me  time.  I'll  get 
him  yet." 

"Sophie,  are  you  quite  mad?  What 
are  you  talking  about?"  gasped  Aunt 
Clarissa. 

"She  needn't  think  that  she  can 
marry  George  Baker.  I  don't  care  if 
she  is  younger  and  cleverer  than  I  am. 
He  was  beginning  to  like  me  ...  I  never 
had  any  hope  before  ....  until  you  were 
sick  ....  and  then  when  you  started 
getting  well,  she  took  him  away  from 
me.    But  she  shan't  have  him  .  .  .  ." 

Aunt  Clarissa  had  been  perfectly 
amazed  during  the  early  part  of  this 
tirade,  but  at  this  point  she  suddenly 
interrupted  Sophie's  breathless  speech 
with  a  clear,  cold  laugh. 

"My  dear  Sophie,  you  must  be  com- 
pletely crazy.  I  never  heard  a  funnier 
idea.  George  marry  you  ....  a  Baker 
and  as  clever  a  man  as  George  .  .  .  • 
Don't  let  me  hear  any  more  such  ab- 
surd notions.  I  should  think  you  would 
know  enough  not  to  shock  me  by  any 
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siK'h   exhibition.     Please   go  and   take 
your  coat  off  now  ami  bring  my  medi 
eine  when  you  come  back." 

Sophie  opened  and  shut   her  mout 
stood    irresolute,    and    thru    turned    to 
pave  the  room.    Aunt  Clarissa's  train 
ing    had    once    again    seemingly    con 

quered.  but   after  what  a  revelation  i 
an  unknown  Sophie. 

Aunt  Clarissa  dwelt  with  rather  hys 
brical  delight   on   the  idea  of  Sophie 

aspiring  to  the  confirmed  bachelor 
George;  and  that  she  should  have  been 
jealous  of  me  added  the  final  touch. 
P Don't  you  get  any  foolish  notions, 
though,  girl"  she  thought  it  well  to  re- 
mark to  me.  "George  isn't  the  marry- 
ing kind."  Then  for  the  dozenth  time, 
"But  what  could  have  possessed 
Sophie!"  The  afternoon  wore  away 
and  Sophie  did  not  return,  but  Aunt 
Clarissa  was  undisturbed.  "I  should 
think  she  would  be  ashamed  to  come 
back  after  an  absurd  outburst  like 
that  "  she  said.  "But  she'll  come  later." 


But  Sophie  did  not  come  back  later. 
She  left  Aunt  Clarissa's  house  that  aft- 
ernoon  and,   we   found   out   afterward, 


went  to  s  cheap  boarding  house  down 
Dear  the  factory.  Aunt  Clarii 
lawyers  went  to  ber,  for  she  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  her  whereabouts  and 
continued  to  go  to  the  factor}  every 
day,  —even   I  teorge   was  w  at   to  into  r 

view      her.        She      maintained      towards 

everyone  a  stolid  silence,  refusing  abso- 
lutely to   return   to   Mrs.   Whitehouae. 

She  had  savings  and  her  small   but   Mil' 

flcienl  salary;  nothing  could  be  done 
but  let  her  go  her  own  way.  Aunt  Clar- 
issa, furious  at  first,  and  missing 
Sophie's  convenient  presence,  later  be- 
gan  to  respect  Sophie  as  she  had  never 
respected  her  in  the  days  of  her  docility. 
She  also  took  the  credit  upon  herself 
the  transformation. 

"I  told  you  you  could  make  anybody 
into  a  real  live  woman,"  she  said,  "even 
Sophie." 

I  did  not  dispute  Aunt  Clarissa  about 
it.  but  I  had  seen  Sophie  the  other  day, 
from  the  top  of  a  bus.  She  was  walking 
along  Fifth  Avenue  looking  shoddy  and 
sloppy,  as  if  she  had  strayed  there  fr 
her  natural  habitat  in  the  slums.  II 
shoulders  drooped  humbly,  and  the  ex 
pression  on  her  face  was  without  con- 
fidence, purposeless,,  unvarying. 
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SHE  IS  NOT  LIKE  YOUR  FOLK 
Roberta  Swartz 

She  is  not  like  your  folk 
She  has  a  death-look ; 
She  keeps  on  her  knees 
A  very  strange  book. 

And  I  say  a  warning! 
But  see  her  if  you  choose 
She  is  not  like  your  folk, 
She  wears  purple  shoes 

And  whistles  through  the  forests; 
When  your  folk  are  in  bed, 
White  and  yellow  cockatoos 
Fly  around  her  head. 


ODE  TO  AUTUMN 
Martha  E.  Keller 

Oh,  slim  bright-bodied  soldier  of  old  Mars, 

Lift  up  the  brazen  trumpet  to  your  lips, 
And  sound  the  clarion  of  forgotten  wars  ; 

And  wake  again  the  far  sea-shattered  ships. 
Cry  forth  the  glory  of  unending  strife ; 

Withstand  the  phalanx  of  f oredestined  pain ; 
And  you  shall  be  no  bondsman  to  brief  life 

But  iron  Mars  himself  grown  young  again. 

Oh,  youth,  who  now  are  free  and  unafraid, 

Fling  back  your  lovely  head  and  laugh  once  more, 
Before  in  splendid  gear  of  war  arrayed 

You  sound  the  tumult  song  of  fate  and  war. 
For  should  it  come  to  pass  that  you  must  lie 

In  silence  by  your  scarred  and  bloody  shield, 
Your  arms  outflung  beneath  the  somber  sky, 

Your  curls  upon  the  furrows  of  the  field — 

Oh,  then  with  laughter  soft  upon  your  face. 

Your  helmet  loosed  from  off  your  shining  hair, 
You  so  shall  lie  in  boldness  and  in  grace 

That  there  shall  be  no  thing  on  earth  more  fair. 
Your  bravery  in  death  shall  be  so  great ; 

Your  beauty,  as  before  none  ever  knew ; 
That  hoary  winter  must  forget  his  hate 

And  bow  his  horrid  head  and  weep  for  you. 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  EPILOGUE 

Eleanor   Meneely 


Dogberry  is  a  small  town,  and  not  a 
pretty  one.  A  smooth  road  runs  from 
id  to  the  heart  of  Dogberry,  past 
broad  expanses  of  cabbage  fields  and 
barbed  wire  fences,  through  the  wider 
avenues  where  no  lawn  is  too  small  for 
fat  blue  hydrangeas  in  tubs,  straight  to 
the  crossing  of  Main  and  Perkins  Street 
where  the  Policeman  stands.  When  the 
eitizen  of  Dogberry  travels  over  the 
road  in  his  small  shining  car,  he  feels 
an  immense  admiration  for  the  cab- 
bages, the  shaven  lawns,  and  the  close 
ranks  of  small  stores:  he  smiles  and 
knows  he  is  at  peace  with  the  world,  and 
surely  the  smooth  road  from  Boston  has 
no  better  destination  than  the  center  of 
Dogberry.  The  road,  of  course,  runs  on 
and  on,  and  passes  through  other  towns, 
but  the  citizen  has  a  peculiar  thrill  of 
pride  when  he  points  out  the  enormous 
signs  at  the  end  of  the  town  limits,  say- 
ing "WELCOME  TO  DOGBERRY" 
and  "THANKS  COME  AGAIN"  in 
orange  and  black.  He  does  not  know 
that  those  signs  are  the  personified 
spirits  of  the  cabbage  fields,  thumbing 
their  noses  at  the  careless  traveller. 

In  this  village  of  more  or  less  moral 
persons,.  Taddy  Marden  was  the  black 
ewe.  None  of  the  others  remember  when 
she  had  not  been  about  the  streets,  look- 
ing like  the  witch  of  Salem,  away  from 
home.  For  years  she  had  made  shift  to 
scrub  out  the  poorest  cinema  house  after 
the  shows;  for  this  they  let  her  sleep 
alone  there  when  it  was  shut  up  for  the 
night.  What  she  had  lived  by  before 
the  invention  of  the  cinema  no  one  ever 


knew,  for  no  one  knew  anything  beyond 
the  fact  of  her  existence.  When  crowds 
of  bullyragging  boys  yelled  at  her  from 
a  safe  distance,  "Taddy,  when's  your 
next  birthday?"  she  grinned  back  over 
her  shoulder,  "Forty  three  on  the  first 
of  April",  but  she  must  have  been  long 
past  sixty.  She  was  poor  bait  for  chil- 
dren, rather  was  she  the  sport  of  the 
older  men  who  leaned  against  the  Na- 
tional Bank  on  the  corner  and  watched 
her  shuffle  up  the  street,  her  hands  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  a  ragged  ulster,  and  a 
man's  cap  pulled  down  about  her  ears. 
She  had  a  way  of  peering  down  alley- 
ways and  craning  her  neck  to  look  over 
board  fences,  like  a  pitiful  old  grey 
malkin. 

The  loungers  at  the  corner  would 
watch  her  coming,  and  smile  at  each 
other,  "There's  Taddy."  They  clenched 
their  cigars  and  were  poised  for  wit  as 
she  passed.  "Say,  Taddy,  that  was  a 
good  show  last  night.  Bet  you  could 
manage  a  horse  and  a  pair  o'  guns  like 
that  girl.  A  looker,  too.  Sure  you 
wasn't  raised  in  Arizona,  Taddy?" 
And  Taddy  inevitably  shuffled  away, 
grinning  in  feeble  search  of  the  quip, 
modest,  but  glad  that  they  thought  she 
was  a  good  fellow.  Sometimes  they 
threw  her  a  dime,  and  watched  her 
awkward  scrabbling  in  the  dust. 

April  was  warming  into  May,  and  for 
the  town  it  was  time  for  the  jonquils 
and  the  early  clover  bloom.  But  for 
Taddy,  numb  with  misery  on  the  sunny 
steps  of  the  Biiou  Theater,  the  first 
warm  day  of  the  year,  the  end  of  the 
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world  had  come,  and  it  was  time  for 
bitter  flowers.  Noon  of  a  Tuesday  and 
she  felt  as  though  she  had  spent  the 
time  since  ten  o'clock  in  dying. 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning 
I  hat  she  discarded  her  ulster  and  put  it 
away  for  the  summer,  in  the  closet,  wTith 
her  mops.  She  shivered  still  at  the 
memory  of  a  bleak  January,  but  her 
easy  philosophy  bade  her  stretch  her- 
self on  the  warm  steps  and  bake.  It  is 
pleasant  to  lie  in  the  sun  after  sleeping 
on  a  cold  stone  floor,  still  damp  and 
odorous  from  the  melancholy  swishing 
of  the  mop,  and  she  was  basking  with 
her  elbow  over  her  eyes  wThen  she  heard 
young  Dave  Williams,  newest  recruit  of 
the  police  corps  speaking  to  her  and  sat 
up  suddenly.  Taddy  could  remember 
when  young  Dave  was  one  of  the  little 
boys  who  pelted  the  afternoon  audiences 
with  spitballs,  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  front  row  of  the  gallery ;  it  must 
have  been  his  unerring  aim  that  got  him 
his  job,  for  certainly  he  had  little  to 
recommend  him  to  the  law  except  a 
friendly  smile  that  might  or  might  not 
make  a  second  story  man  go  the  more 
willingly  to  jail. 

"Ye '11  come  with  me  please,  Taddy," 
he  said,  and  Taddy  took  his  arm  with 
some  trepidation.  They  went  to  the 
town  hall  ,and  after  a  long  wait  in  a 
room  that  smelt  like  a  ferry  boat,  sent- 
ence was  passed. 

"A  disgrace  to  the  streets  and  the 
city,"  they  said  to  her.  "She  shall  go 
to  the  poorhouse."  And  now  she  was 
back  on  the  sunny  steps,  and  it  was 
noon,  and  at  four  o'clock  young  Dave 
was  to  take  her  to  the  poorhouse,  far 
out  on  the  Boston  Road. 

Four  hours  later,  Taddy,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  the  policeman 


strode  past  the  corner  and  went  on  ou 
into  the  open  country. 

At  four  o'clock,  young  Dave  Wil 
liams  stopped  his  motorcycle  by  th< 
steps  of  the  Bijou  Theatre,  and  helpec 
a  worn  old  woman  into  the  sidecar.  H( 
tucked  her  ancient  ulster  about  hei 
knees  with  a  twinge  of  sentiment  for  tht 
amusement  of  his  youth. 

"Comfortable?" 

1 ;  Pretty, ' '  she  answered.  She  was  nc 
longer  numb  with  horror  over  the  thing 
that  had  happened  to  her.  She  took  a 
detached  interest  in  the  scenery  and 
when  the  poorhouse  appeared  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  she  thought  quite  hon- 
estly that  it  was  pretty  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight,  and  she  missed  the  irony  of  it. 

Dave  was  very  sorry  for  her.  The  old 
girl  was  being  good  about  it,  and  they 
all  hated  coming  out  this  way. 

"What  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
since  morning?"  he  said. 

"Nothin'  much,"  said  Taddy.  "I 
went  out  for  a  walk,  to  have  an  adven- 
ture." 

"Get  it?" 

"Nope.  I  went  out  the  other  side  of 
the  Boston  Road  a  piece  and  seen  the 
old  smithy.  Ain't  been  there  in  years. 
Most  fallen  apart  now.  The  man  says 
they  are  puttin'  a  new  store  out  there, 
f er  cars.  Then  I  was  walkin '  across  the 
fields  to  the  mill  pond,  and  met  a  lot  of 
little  fellers.  I  told  them  the  story 
about  gold  mines  in  Saturday'  show. 
They  ...  I  guess  they  kinda  liked  it. 
Then  I  got  a  lift  back  with  Jake  Slanby. 
He  told  me  all  about  the  new  baby,  and 
gave  me  some  cold  bed  strawberries. 
Then  I  saw  the  end  of  the  show,  but  it 
was  only  the  kissin'  part  of  yesterday's. 
That's  all." 

"Did  you  have  a  good  timet" 
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"Nope.   I  ...  I  kinda  wanted  an  ad- 
venture" 
They  were  at  the  poorhouse  gate,  and 

Taddy  had  a  certain  sick  feeling  that 
she  was  dead,  and  that  here  was  the 
place  for  her  to  lie  until  her  body  died. 
Dave  left  her  at  the  door,  and  turned 
away,  but  he  heard  her  running  after 
him.  and  waited. 

"Dave."  she  panted  as  she  sought 
him.  "Will  ye  get  the  eap  in  the  the- 
ater?    On   the   last   hook,   in   the   slop 


closet." 

Il<     knew    thai    she    would    never    want 

it.  hut  he  sensed  the  pitiful  appeal  of 
not  wanting  to  he  left  alone.    Be  Id 

her  suddenly  on  the  fori  head,  and  then 
was  going  like  the  wind  on  the  road  to 
home.  "Poor  old  woman,"  he  thought, 
""crazy  for  an  adventure.  They  might 
have  let  her  have  it."  But  Taddy,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  poorhouse,  was  eon- 
tent,  for  the  adventurous  epilogue 
tingled  on  her  forehead. 


THE  JACK-O-PLAX-Y 
Pieter  Floyd  Dominick 


The  Jack-O-plax-y  came  and  said 

"I  do  not  see  why  red  is  red". 

His  eyebrow7  asked  the  question  "What"? 

His  nose  was  long,  his  hair  was  not ; 

And  you  could  tell  by  all  his  looks 

That  he  ate  nothing  else  but  books. 

He  was  perplexed,  as  I  have  said — 

I  hope  he  finds  why  red  is  red. 
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APPLICATION 

(An  Experiment.) 
Dorothy  Rose  0.  Cahn 

God 

Is  an  epic, 

Towering,  magnificent, 

Noble,  awful,  sublime, 

Stretching  from  eternity  to  eternity, 

All-encompassing, 

Everlasting. 

Death 

Is  heroic  blank  verse, 

Marching  forever  onward, 

Slow  and  relentless, 

Inexorable, 

Inevitable, 

Final. 

Love 

Is  a  sonnet, 

(Preferably  Shakespearian,) 

Not  too  sober, 

Not  too  light ; 

A  little  rippling  melody 

Appropriately  finished 

With  a  couplet. 

And  the  Devil  is  free  verse. 


Wo  had  been  told  quite  all  about  the 
animals  in  the  zoo :  furthermore  we  had 
that  intimate  acquaintanceship  with 
their  various  forms  and  physiognomies 
that  illustrations  of  a  Bad  Child's  Book 
nf  Beasts  give  one.  We  were  thrilled, 
however,  when  we  saw  our  first  ele- 
phant. We  knew,  of  course,  that  he 
would  have  a  long  wriggly  trunk,  but 
ad  never  seen  it  wriggle. 

We  trust,  dear  reader,  that  as  you 
read  this  issue  of  Monthly  you  will  expe- 
rience the  same  thrill  that  we  did  in  the 
aforementioned  situation;  not,  we  hast- 
en to  add,  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  the  animals  of  the  zoo  and  our 
beloved  sister  colleges,  with  whom  we 
cooperated  in  editing  this  issue.  If  you 
will  politely  refrain  from  appreciating 
the  simile,  we  will  say  that  you  are  see- 
ing the  elephant's  trunk  actually 
wriggle,  and,  which  is  most  exciting 
of  all,  he  is  doing  it  for  your  benefit 
in  your  oirn  parlor.  We  need  no  longer 
draw  pictures  and  demonstrate :  we 
stand  aside  in  what  might  well  be  proud 
silence  feeling  very  much  like  the  brass- 
buttoned  attendant. 

It  is  ridiculous,  this  sense  of  owner- 
ship that  we  have,  this  personal  pride 
in  showing  you  how  delightful  our  lit- 
erary comrades  are,  instead  of  describ- 


ing them  to  you  in  the  necessarily  con- 
strained terms  of  a  critical  column.  We 
are  humbly  appreciative  of  the  priv- 
ilege that  has  been  ours  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Not  only  have 
we  seen  them  at  their  best,  as  you  do 
here ;  we  have  come  to  know  them 
through  months  of  slowly  growing 
acquaintanceship ;  we  have  felt  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  their  literary  pulse,  as  they 
have  felt  ours. 

We  are  profoundly  impressed  (and 
here,  if  you  have  any  lingering  suspicion 
that  we  were  in  even  semi-serious  mood 
when  we  discussed  the  zoo  and  our 
sisters  in  the  same  breath,  we  hope  you 
will  blush  at  your  cynicism) — we  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
we  and  our  sisters  are  quite  alike.  In- 
deed we  are  not  observers  looking  at 
animals  on  exhibit.  Put  us  all  in  the 
jungle  with  Mowgli:  we  ourselves  are 
the  silliest  of  apes.  Sometimes  of 
course,  we  admire  the  longer  tail  of  an- 
other monkey,  and,  again,  we  spot  a 
giraffe  whose  neck  does  not  come  up  to 
expectation,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
too  absorbed  in  our  own  tree-climbing 
to  pay  much  attention  to  others.  It  is 
well  for  us,  to  be  aware  that  we  are  all 
playing  together  in  the  literary  jungle 
— and  that  it  is  equally  torrid  for  us  all. 
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GOWNS    DRESSES 


SUITS    COATS    WRAPS 


BLOUSES    HATS 


GUY 

IMPORTER 

286  Bridge  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


An  Invitation — 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  shop 
where  your  every  need  for  the  sport  and  dress  occasions  of  the 
college  year  has  been  anticipated. 


Gowns 

Coats 

Millinery 

Imported  Novelties 


Skirts 

Blouses 

Sweaters 

Knitted  Sportswear 


73  Pratt  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


88  College  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hotel  Clarendon 
Seabreeze,  Fla. 


»■■■■■■■■  ■■ 
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1 

1 
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1 

StMrhj^-i'tfk.1.         , 

(Correct  (clothes 
JP  or  the  (college  \31rl 

QJIVLARTLY  siinple  suits  tailored  to  a  nicety. 
AJ   Cloth  frocks  brightened  by  fresh  bits  of 
lingerie.    Sportive  campus  clothes  and  gowns 
and  party  frock*  of  youthful  loveliness. 

JEROME  E.  SAGE 

84  to  88  Pratt  Street 
HARTFOKD 

WNOfttttJL 


TRADE   MARK 


sportsmen  s  Headquarters 


Golfer's  Opportunity 

— ♦— 
Smith  Special  Set 

for  beginners 

Consisting  of 
Adjustable      Handle,      Golf 
Bag,     choice    of    Driver    or 
Brassie,     Niblick,     Mid-Iron 

and  Putter,  a 
$21.00  value,  $10.50 


Smith  Special 
Dozen  Golf  Balls 

Including 

Silver  Kings,  Dunlop,  J.  H., 

Why  Not,  Pinehurst. 

$10.00  value,  $6.50  doz. 


Footwear 

of  the  hour 

for 

Sport,  Street  and 

Evening  wear 

Solby-Montague  Co. 

213  Main  St.,    Northampton 


When  in  Springfield 
You  will  find 

The  HALL  TEA  ROOM 

A  most  satisfying  place  for  lunch  or 
afternoon  tea,  where  people  of  refine- 
ment meet,  and  where  things  have  the 
real  home  flavor. 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 

411  Main  Street 
The  Hall  Building 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Katharine  F.  Horan 

297  Bridge  St.  Springfield 


A  Specialty  Shop 

for 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Moderate  Prices 


Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 


The 
Woman's  Shop 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


VOU  may 

look  longer 
elsewhere 
but  you  will 
look  better 
if  you 
choose  here 


Just  before  you  reach  Court  Sq." 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since   the   popularity    of   knitted   apparel   today   holds 

prestige    over   all    other   seasons,    our   sport   wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


HEGY'S 

Master  Dyers 
and  Cleansers 

Northampton  Store : 

83  Pleasant  St. 
Next  to  Plaza  Theater.  Phone  2090 
Holyoke  Store :  527  Dwight  St. 
Spring-field  Store:      135  State  St. 

WORKS : 
920  Main  St.,  Holyoke 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 
Do  you  want  a  permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  ? 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 
PHONE  80 

College  Taxi  Co. 

Wm.  G.  MAHAE,  Mgr. 


Taxi 

Touring  Car 

and 

Limousine 
SERVICE 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 


Office:   188  Main  St. 


Northampton 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Among  the  attractions  which  will  D€  presented  later  in  the  Mason  arc 
William  Conrtenay  La  "DANGEBOUS  PEOPLE";  Alexander  Carr  and  Harney 
Bernard    in   "PARTNERS   AiiAlN";   "THE   CAT  AND  THE  CANARY"  a 

mystery  thriller;  "UP  SHE  GOES",  a  high-elass  mnsieal  comedy;  Chauncey 
Oleott  in  "THE  EEART  OF  PADDY  WHACK";  "THE  GINGHAM  GIRL", 
another  musical  comedy;  "  KERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES",  with  Glenn  Hunter; 
and  "BLOSSOM   TIME". 

Among  the  pictures  to  be  shown  are  "THE  NEXT  CORNER";  "THE 
ACQUITTAL";  "THE  WHITE  SISTER";  "THE  STRANGER"  by  Gals- 
worthy; "A  WOMAN  OF  PARIS",  directed  by  Charles  Chaplin;  "THE 
FIGHTING  BLADE",  with  Richard  Barthelmess;  "THE  HERITAGE  OF 
THE  DESERT ".  a  Zane  Grey  story;  "SINGER  JIM  McKEE",  with  William 
S.  Hart;  "ANNA  CHRISTIE";  and  "A  LADY  OF  QUALITY",  with  Vir- 
ginia Valli  and  Milton  Sills. 


You  are  sure  to  be  pleased 

by 

Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

All  Leading  Makes 

Fountain  Pens  Repaired 

Try  Our  Circulating  Library 
All  the   New  Fiction 

J.  W.  HEFFERNAN 


HOTEL   BRIDGWAY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 
Smith  College 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 
Reasonable  Rates 


Ridge  Shop 

Hats 

Ladies'  Sport  Wear 


243  Main   St. 


Northampton 


It  Pays 

to 

Gaze 


Spaulding  Sporting 
Goods 

Victor 
Victrolas  &  Records 


New  Records  Every  Friday  j 


T,  A,  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 


Shoes  and  Hosiery 

of 
Fashion  and  Quality 
Combined  with  comfort 
and  economy. 


Telephone   Holyoke   1052-1053 


Qftomaa  fc.  (Stilus 

Incorporated 

273-279  High  St.  Holyoke 

Northampton  trolleys  pass  our  door. 


G.  FOX  &  CO.,  Inc. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

COLLEGE    GIRLS 

Have  a  delightful  range  of 
choice  from  our  showing  of 
dress  and  sport  wear,  and  the 
certainty  that  everything  is 
correct  and  timely. 

We  will  display  at 

Plymouth  Inn 

March  6th,   7th  and  8th. 
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A  Timely  Suggestion 

Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  and  the  Spring  Silks  are  here. 
Anticipating  in  their  radiant,  gay  colorings,  in  their  soft  subtle 
textures,  in  their  captivating,  artful  designs  the  joyousness  the  fresh 
beauty  and  the  awakening  to  life  and  love  and  Laughter  of  the  Spring. 

Everything  in  the  New  Spring  Silks  now  on  display  in  our 
enlarged  Silk  Store. 

Complete  assortments  at  interesting  prices  made  possible  by  the 
elimination  of  exhorbitant  street  floor  rentals  and  the  combined  pur- 
chasing powers  of  four  stores  in  the  following  large  cities. 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Baltimore 

Thresher  Brothers 

The  Specialty  Silk  Store. 

19  Temple  Place 

through  to 

41  West  Street 

The  Only  Natural  Daylight  Silk  Store  in  Boston. 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 


Candy 


Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 

Popcorn  for  the  Movies 

A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 

404  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


>0^»0«B»<M 


Northampton 

Good  Study 

Commercial  College 

Lamps 

|      Offers  courses  which   give   a 

1      thorough    technical    training 

to  those  who  desire 

Pressing  Irons, 

Secretarial  Positions 
1  Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Curlers,  Etc. 

Send  for  catalogue 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

All  makes 
Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Additions  to  College  Life 

Sold,   Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA   agency. 

76  Pleasant  Street 
j  NORTHAMPTON,                                        MASS. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Gosselin 

Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co. 

Compliments  of 

College  Laundry 

51  State  Street 

The  Big  Drug  Store 

Blanc-Levin 

FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olives. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 

Kwik-Pak                            Kwik-Pak 

Laundry  Cases                       Inner  Cases 

$1.95                                       35c 

TITCOMB'S 

— ♦— 

14  Crafts  Ave. 

Clapp  &  Clapp 

U.  S.  P.  O.  Sub  Sta.  No.  2 

147  Main  Street 

Agents  for 

NORTHAMPTON,                                        MASS. 

Martha  Washington  Candies 

LAMBIE'S 

We   specialize   in   the    following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls : 
Corsets, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 

Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J-  E,  Lambie  &  Co, 


92  Main  Street 


When  you  want 

Birthday  Gifts 

or 

Bridge  Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

We  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
hand  directly  from  Japan  and  China 
including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,   China   and   Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton 

Telephone  1253-W 


For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 

FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The  Home  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes  Examined,  Glasses  Fitted 

Dehey  Optical  Co. 

Optometrists  &  Prescription  Opticians 
Cameras,  Field  Glasses  &  Everything  Optical 

146  Main  Street 
Northampton  Mass. 


CHILSON'S 

AUTO  TOP  SHOP 

WE  MAKE 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
CURTAINS 

CARPETS 

CUSHIONS  and 

Upholstery  of  Every  Description 

Telephone  1822 

34  Center  St.  Northampton 


ERIC  STAHLBERG.  STUDIO 


'The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town' 


Beckmann's 


Gaudy  Shop 

i 


Soda  Shop 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 
Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 
Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Neylon-Dailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 
Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 


FRANK  MTENTKA 


15  Masonic  St. 


Northampton 


Just  Say,  "  Charge  It" 

Your  account  is  solicited  at  this  long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    fine 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You  can  rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  best 

Dry   Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garment!. 

Phone  1382  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


V* 


arsons 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


Northampton ,  Mass. 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 

54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,   Butter,   Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 

HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 
Rugs 

and 
Draperies 


BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk      Lights,      Heaters,     Hot      Plates, 

Toasters,   Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair   Curlers,   Hair  Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

3  Main  Street 

Easter  Cards 

Devotional  Books  make 
fitting  Easter  gifts. 

Bridgman    &    Lyman 
108  Main  St. 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STEEET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL  BANK 

NORTHAMPTON 


The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


♦  •  — ►< 


THE 

Mary  Marguerite 

Has  a  Coffee  House  you  see 

For   serving    breakfast    and    afternoon 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  CERTAIN  MODERN  NOVELIST 


Sir: 

We  charge  you  with  exploiting  the  so- 
called  younger  generation,  the  present 
college  undergraduates.  Out  of  their 
instability  you  have  made  a  reputation ; 
out  of  their  folly  you  reap  pecuniary 
benefit.  Your  reviewers  have  attempted 
to  excuse  you,  or  explain  you,  by  saying 
that  your  book  means  to  show  college 
life  as  it  is,  in  order  to  correct  its  grav- 
est defects.  We  hope  nothing  so  hypo- 
critical has  come  from  your  pen. 

Your  book,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  the 
decadent  literature  that  followed 
Shakespeare.  You  have  a  moral  point- 
ed. Ah  yes.  A  sop  to  Cerberus.  A 
bit  of  meat  thrown  to  conscience  cow- 
ering under  the  table  and  venturing 
to  suggest  that  your  novel's  popularity 


lies  not  in  its  moral  ends,  but  in  its 
spicy  obscenities.  "To  be  able  to  incul- 
cate virtue  by  so  leaky  a  vehicle,  the 
author  must  be  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
rank,"  said  Goldsmith  of  the  novels  of 
his  day.  Your  claims  to  eminence  in 
philosophical  fields  are  unknown  to  us, 
but  a  comfortable  similarity  exists  be- 
tween what  you  have  produced  and 
what  excited  Goldsmith's  scorn. 

Did  John  Webster  think  he  wrote  a 
reforming  sermon  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfif  Did  Middleton  think  his  Clwnge- 
ling  would  cause  pangs  of  conscience  to 
assail  the  evil-lived?  What  hypocrites 
if  they  did!  Would  it  be  fair  to  the 
people  of  that  time  to  judge  them  by 
such  shaking  structures?  Yet  what  are 
you,   and   others   like  you   doing,   save 
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under  the  name  of  truth  presentation, 
under  the  guise  of  purging  medicines, 
offering  a  mess  of  sugar-coated  poisons 
over  which  little  minds  will  lick  their 
lips? 

Decry  evil  if  you  will — but  like  a 
prophet,  not  a  vaudeville  entertainer. 
Sermons  cannot  be  sweetened  and  re- 
tain their  effcacy,  though  they  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  biting  spice  of 
ridicule.  The  Best-Seller  will  never  be 
anything  but  light  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  and  a  source  of  financial  profit 
to  the  author,  unless  it  first  becomes  lit- 
erature. You  will  pardon  the  implica- 
tion. Surely  you  do  not  read  into  your 
effort  the  glow  of  literature. 


If  you  must  reform — we  don't  blame 
you.  it  intoxicates  us  also — choose  a  sub- 
ject less  pitiable.  Try  politics,  or  re- 
ligion. Or  tell  the  world  it  is  ruining 
good  words;  that  aivful  is  paralleled 
with  cute,  and  that  damned  has  flick- 
ered from  one  of  Jove's  thunderbolts  to 
a  candle  flame.  With  these  you  may  ac- 
complish as  much  as  reformers  generally 
do.  But  learn  now,  if  you  did  not  know 
before,  that  the  Younger  Generation 
grows  weary  of  seeing  its  sins  of  imma- 
turity and  its  mistakes  of  inexperience 
turned  into  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
pecuniary  ease  of  its  honored  and  rev- 
ered elder  contemporaries. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  ANONYMITY 


It  is  not  often  that  one  may  be 
boldly  anonymous.  Prejudice  labels 
such  a  course  untrustworthy,  even  sus- 
picious. A  certain  timidity  against 
accepting  opinions  for  their  own  sake 
calls  anonymity  cowardly.  In  good  so- 
ciety it  is  without  doubt  frowned  upon. 
Whatever  is  well-connected  shrinks  from 
admitting  to  its  respectable  circles  the 
little  bastard. 

Yet  there  is  an  amazing  fascination 
in  being  personally  concerned  with  an- 
onymity. To  the  unenlightened  audi- 
ence anonymous  writing  is  more  pung- 
ent than  that  which  is  signed.  The 
piquant  mystery  of  it  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  whatever  the  article  contains 
of  originality,  daring,  boldness,  or 
beauty,  becomes  intensified  when  no 
petty  personality  is  attached  to  it.  But 
while  this  is  true  of  the  reader,  the  de- 
lights   of   the   author   are   increased   a 


hundredfold.  The  only  keen  bliss  that 
exceeds  seeing  one's  own  name  in  print 
is  to  overhear  one's  printed  word  dis- 
cussed. And  the  more  intimate  one  i* 
with  the  critic,  the  greater  significance 
the  criticism  has.  Still  more  pleasur- 
able is  it  to  eavesdrop,  and  hidden  in 
the  shadows  of  anonymity  overhear  the 
scorn  of  friends  or  the  appreciation  of 
enemies.  The  cat  which  ate  the  canary 
had  not  more  smug  satisfaction  after 
the  event  than  we  who  travel  treacher- 
ously abroad  to  discover  how  much  or 
how  little  our  personality  or  reputation 
affects  the  products  of  our  minds  and 
imaginations. 

Therefore  we,  editorially,  congratu- 
late those  fortunate  contributors  to  this 
issue  who  are  placed  in  the  pleasant 
predicament  of  being  invisible  to  a 
small  degree. 


A  LYNCHING 


Zeke  had  shol  a  white  officer.  He  had 
been  bootlegging  whiskey  for  almosl 
three  years  without  being  suspected. 
And  then  one  morning,  when  he  was 
tying  gunny  sacks  around  his  feet  to 
keep  o\\  the  cold  wind  thai  swept 
through  the  compress,  Deputy  Sheriff 
L\ons  had  sauntered  up,  put  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  said.  "Come  on,  nig- 
We've  got  the  goods  on  you." 
Zeke  had  not  hesitated.  He  had  taken 
his  pistol,  and  shot  the  deputy  sheriff, 
and  then,  nigger-like,  he  had  run.  Past 
the  freight  yard  and  along  the  river 
hank  he  went — frantically  beating  his 
way  through  the  cane-brake.  At  last,, 
when  he  was  all  but  exhausted,  and  had 
put  many  miles  between  himself  and 
the  compress,  he  found  a  deserted  pearl- 
er's shack  and  crawled  into  it  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  two  hours  later  when  the 
sheriff's  best  blood-hounds,  red  tongues 
hanging  from  the  sides  of  their  mouths, 
succeeded  in  tracking  him  to  the  shack. 
Ten  minutes  after,  Zeke,  handcuffed 
and  chained  to  the  sheriff's  belt  was 
being  marched  back  to  the  jail. 
•  ••••« 

Cynthia  stood  in  the  doorway  frankly 
eavesdropping.  She  could  hear  her 
daddy  saying: 

' '  I  always  thought  Zeke  was  a  straight 
nigger— he  was  the  best  yard  man 
we've  ever  had,  and  he  surely  fooled 
me.    But  I  guess  he'll  get  his." 

Cynthia's  mother  sighed.  "It  seems 
so  cruel",  she  said,  "all  of  it.  Melinda 
feels  very  badly.  She  told  me  when 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  tonight  that 
Zeke    had    always    been    her    favorite 


andchild  and  that  she  didn't  think 
he'd   ever—" 

lint  Cynthia  WBB  in  the  room  by  now. 
"What's  the   matter  with   Zeki  .    Dad 

dyl      What's    he    done?" 

The  front  door  banged  open  and 
Roberl     Laird     the    district    attorney 

hatless  and   visibly   excited,  came   in. 

"George,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you'd  let 
me  know  it'  anything  happens.  I've 
been  up  talking  to  them.  Doesn't  seem 
to  do  any  good.  They  surely  do  want 
that  nigger.  You  can  see  the  mob  from 
here  and  of  course  you  can  tell  if  they 
get  the  keys." 

"I  guess  I'll  go  up  myself."  Cyn- 
thia's daddy  replied.  "Mrs.  Ware  will 
let  you  know." 

"Don't  let  them  do  anything  to 
Zeke,"  screamed  Cynthia.  "He  made 
my  playhouse  for  me,  and  he  brings  in 
our  wood,  and  he's  Malinda's  boy." 

"You  mustn't  get  so  excited,  Cyn- 
thia," Mrs.  Ware  said.  "Maybe  they 
won't  hurt  Zeke.  We'll  hope  not.  The 
sheriff  is  protecting  him — so  don't 
wrorry. ' ' 

She  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen  to  try 
to  console  the  frightened  Malinda,  but 
Cynthia  stood  with  her  forehead  pressed 
against  the  window,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  crowd  around  the  white  stone  jail. 

"If  I  see  them  move,"  she  planned, 
"I'll  run  and  get  Mr.  Laird.  He'll 
stop  them." 

At  intervals  the  window  pane  was 
clouded  with  her  breath  and  it  was 
while  she  was  earnestly  wiping  it  off 
with  a  tightly  wadded  handkerchief 
that  she  heard  the  cry  of  exaltation  and 
saw  the  mob  move  ominously  forward. 
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"Something's  happening,"  she  was 
crying  now.  "Ill  get  Mr.  Laird,  he'll 
make  them  leave  Zeke  alone."  And  she 
ran  out  the  front  door  and  across  the 

lawn. 

Robert  Laird  looked  across  his  desk 
at  his  law  partner.  "You  know,"  he 
said  "just  before  the  lynching  the  other 
night,  Ware's  little  daughter  came  run- 


ning into  my  house,  as  pale  as  a  ghost 
and  asked  me  to  come  and  save  the  nig- 
ger. He  was  her  mammy's  grandson,  01 
their  yard-man,  or  something  like  that. 
Anyway,  I  never  felt  such  a  cad.  I  had 
stopped  in  Ware's  house  to  tell  him  to 
let  me  know  if  anything  happened,  and 
the  little  girl  thought  I  meant  I  was 
going  to  stop  the  mob.  Why,  Lord,  man. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  the  fun." 


HALF-MOON,  ELM,  AND  CLOUD 

There's  a  brass  chest  dangling 

In  the  branches  of  an  elm, 
In  the  tangled,  mangled  forelocks 

Of  a  black  snarled  elm. 

There's  a  big  broken  brig 

With  a  full,  inflated  sail 

And  fifty  kegs  of  ale 
And  a  reeling  red-scarred  pirate  at  the  helm. 

Vega  is  the  figurehead 

Vega  grinning  blood  red 

Thinking  of  the  warm  dead. 
Not  a  soul 
In  the  whole 

Wide  world  knows  whence  they  hail. 


Tack  and  race, 

Give  a  chase, 
Drop  an  anchor  in  the  tree, 
Climb  down  the  rope  into  the  swift  salt  sea, 

Snatch  the  big  brass  chest 

To  your  tattooed  breast, 
And  shinny  past  the  fishes  and  the  bubbles  to  the  brig ! 

Get  the  bent  axe  out 

With  a  "Yo-he!"  shout 
And  send  the  splinters  flying  fast 

Leagues  from  the  rig ! 

When  the  big  brass  chest 
Tumbled  down  in  the  west, 

There  was  gold 

In  the  hold 
Of  the  old  ship  Quest, 
With  her  fat  sail  dipping  in  the  foam, 

Bound  for  home. 

Now  there's  nothing  dangling  in  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
Only,  flowing  through  it,  the  swift  salt  sea. 


ON  CLEVERNESS 


David,  at  the  time  of  his  celebrated 

use  to  the  Philistine  challenge,  was 

a   little   slip   of   a    shepherd    boy,   and 

Goliath   was  a   great    hairy   gianl    with 

magnificent  shoulders  and  a  small  waist 
and  legs  like  tree  trunks;  the  sort  oi' 
giant  who  can  squeeze  a  pebble  till  it 
crumbles  to  sand,  or  straighten  a  horse 
shoo.  In  illustrated  Bibles  one  has  seen 
pictures  of  the  meeting;  the  giant 
d  in  mail,  with  a  great  brass 
shield  and  a  spear  that  measured  an 
astonishing  number  of  cubits;  while 
little  pale  David  had  not  so  much  as  a 
sword;  he  had  only  his  shepherd's  staff, 
and  a  slingshot  that  he  had  probably 
made  for  himself;  hardly  more  than  a 
toy,  it  was. 

One  is  aghast  at  the  horrid  inevitable 
outcome  of  such  an  unequal  combat ;  the 
bloodthirsty  giant  who  must  slaughter 
a  valiant  and  defenseless  boy ;  yet  what 
happens  is  even  more  horrible  and  un- 
natural than  we  feared,  for  the  defense- 
less boy  kills  the  giant.  David,  fitted  a 
pebble  into  his  slingshot  and  let  fly ; 
Goliath  was  hit  just  above  the  ear,  and 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  David  had  stopped  trembling  suf- 
ficiently to  be  able  to  walk,  he  cau- 
tiously approached  the  fallen  warrior, 
and  spent  the  next  hour  hacking  off  his 
head,  doing  a  very  unworkmanlike  bit 
of  decapitation,  no  doubt. 

There  is  no  defense  for  David;  sling 
shots  had  not  been  agreed  upon.  Go- 
liath was  regularly  and  in  good  form 
prepared  for  a  hand  to  hand  combat, 
and  he  was  most  shamefully  done  in  by 
a  pebble.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  and  the  only 


reason  thai  this  trick  of  David's  ii 
endured  by  a  century  that  pretend 
belie  w  in  fair  |.la\ .  is  because  of  our 
truckling  modern  worship  of  success.  It 
is  an  old  device  for  bringing  down  the 
house,  this  murder  of  a  giani  by  a  weak- 
ling, and  we  confess  that  he  looks  rather 
gallant  as  be  faces  his  formidable  op- 
ponent; but  the  crying  in  justice  of  his 
easy  and  unsportsmanlike  victory 
rankles,  as  our  sentimental  appreciation 
of  the  dramatic  spectacle  dwindles. 

It  is  indeed  unjust,  that  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  For  who  is  the  natural 
winner  of  battles,  but  the  strong?  To 
whom  does  the  race  belong,  if  not  to 
the  swift?  I  do  not  like  to  see  super- 
ficial cleverness,  or  mere  trickery,  get 
the  better  of  true  ability.  I  wish  the 
dragon  had  eaten  St.  George,  and  the 
hare  had  beaten  the  tortoise.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  dragon  was  a 
better  fighter  than  St.  George;  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  good  saint  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  took  some  such 
mean  advantage  of  his  opponent.  The 
dragon's  trump  cards  were  his  scales 
and  his  claws  and  his  ability  to  breathe 
fire,  and  they  were  dealt  him  fairly, 
but  the  saint's  trump  card  was  up  his 
sleeve,  and  his  use  of  it  one  cannot  ap- 
prove. In  the  case  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the 
hare  was  to  blame  for  giving  the  race 
away,  and  that  he  deserved  his  public 
humiliation ;  yet  we  could  wish  it  had 
not  happened  as  it  did,  because  of  the 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  public  who 
read  of  it. 

The  danger  of  these  fables  and  max- 
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ims  is  not  so  much  their  dramatization 
of  weakness,  as  the  erroneous  value  they 
put  on  mere  cleverness.  Cleverness 
alone  is  no  more  desirable  than  strength 
alone,  or  swiftness  alone,  or  amiability 
alone;  it  is  only  desirable  when  accom- 
panied by  all  sorts  of  talents  or  virtues, 
and  even  in  such  a  case  it  can  readily 
be  dispensed  with.  Cleverness  alone  is 
worse  than  valueless,  it  is  pernicious ;  it 
not  only  contributes  nothing,  but  it 
frequently  destroys  those  who  do  con- 
tribute. If  it  were  employed  only  to 
kill  dragons,  whose  value  is  after  all 
chiefly  decorative,  one  might  forgive  it ; 
but  it  is  too  generally  the  betrayer  of 
fundamental  worth. 

We  should  try  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  sys- 
tematically as  the  Spartans  got  rid  of 
ill  health.  To  be  sure,  we  could  not 
employ  their  simple  and  direct  method 
of  exposing  new  born  children  to  the 
beasts,  for  new  born  children  are  singu- 


larly free  from  cleverness.  But  as  soon 
as  signs  of  it  could  be  definitely  detect- 
ed, at  about  fourteen  in  girls,  and  a 
few  years  later  in  boys,  some  sort  of 
intelligence  test  should  be  given,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  candidate  for  fur- 
ther existence  had  cleverness  without  re- 
deeming virtues  or  abilities;  and  if  the 
unfortunate  youth  or  maiden  answered 
the  questions  with  wit  and  originality, 
but  without  any  more  solid  and  homely 
quality,  he  or  she  should  be  quietly  done 
away  with.  And  so  the  pretty  poets  and 
the  dexterous  painters  and  the  shallow 
scientists  and  the  silver-tongued  orators 
would  perish  from  the  earth;  and  we 
should  miss  them,  such  of  us  as  were 
left,  But  undoubtedly  we  should  have 
an  added  sense  of  security,  after  their 
departure,,  for  it  is  a  terrifying  thing  to 
live  in  a  world  full  of  Davids,  and  St. 
Georges,  and  tortoises. 


LOVE  SONG  FROM  A  FAERY  TALE 

Could  I  but  take  the  silver  moon 
I  'd  build  a  hall  to  your  delight, 
With  marble  pillars  gleaming  fair 
Into  the  perfumed  dusky  air — 
There  might  you  dream  away  the  night, 
Had  I  the  moon. 


Could  I  but  take  the  golden  stars 
A  fountain  I  would  lay  therein, 
With  moving  waters,  falling  still 
Into  a  pool  of  chrysophyll — 
Such  fantasy  your  heart  might  win, 
Had  I  the  stars. 

Could  I  but  take  your  glowing  love 

I'd  build  the  universe  anew; 

No  task  could  my  great  strength  withstand 

To  mold  the  worlds  with  my  own  hand, 

So  might  they  pleasing  be  to  you 

Had  I  your  love  .... 


CONSIDER  THE  LILLIES 


They  walked  together  in  hurried 
silence.  Celia  saw  the  long  black  tunnel 
of  bhe  street,  cut  out  with  countless 
rectangles  of  light,   she  smelled  suppers 

cooking;  now  ami  then  she  heard  the 
hungry,  determined  tread  of  men  turn- 
ing in  at  their  own  walks.  It  gave  her 
a  warm,  homey  feeling.  Somehow  this 
was  right,  this  was  natural.  It  was  what 
John  should  be  doing.  Why,  that  was 
half  of  what  most  men  liked  about 
home— coming  back  to  it  at  night. 

They  reached  their  own  walk  and  she 
stepped  aside  that  John  might  unlock 
the  door.  She  tried  to  avoid  touching 
him.  but  he  brushed  her  lightly  as  he 
went  past.  The  momentary  contact  of 
his  body  was  very  distant.  She  knew 
then  that  they  were  both  in  a  quandary 
as  to  how  to  regard  one  another.  Would 
thin  us  be  different  now  that  all  this  had 
happened?  Would  he  hate  her — and — 
was  she  going  to  hate  him? 

Suddenly  she  wandered  what  Milly 
would  be  doing.  She  must  be  in  the 
kitchen — there  was  no  light  to  be  seen 
from  here.  Poor  little  thing !  They  had 
been  so  absorbed  in  their  own  troubles 
lately  that  she  had  been  badly  neglect- 
ed. Nobody  to  greet  her  when  she  came 
home  from  school  this  afternoon,  hungry 
and  full  of  tales.  Celia  hoped  she  had 
run  over  to  play  with  Dorothy  Mace. 

John  had  got  the  door  open  and  she 
went  through  into  the  cold  hall.  There, 
in  the  ray  of  light  from  the  kitchen, 
stood  Milly. 

"Milly!"  said  Celia. 

She  clasped  her  up  against  her  and 
kissed  the  top  of  her  tangled  little  head, 
again  and  again.    They  walked  out  into 


the    light,    their    arms    clOM    about    ea<-h 
other. 

"Poor   little   .Millv!"   said   Celia    fool 

ishly. 

Milly  was  blinking  under  the  Light 
and  Looking  stolidly  bewildered 

"Oh,  she  feels  all  this/-  Celia 
thought.  "She  doesn't  know  what  it 
means,  hut  she  senses  it  just  the  same." 
1 A <  i  dress  was  pathetically  mussed. 
She  had  outgrown  it,  too— it  stopped 
'way  short  of  her  spindly  little  knees. 
She  must  get  about  making  her  some 
newr  ones. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,  dear? 
Did  you  find  the  bread  and  jam  I  put 
out  on  the  kitchen  table  for  you?" 

Yes,  she  had.  And  she  had  gone  over 
to  Dorothy's  to  play  when  she  found 
that  Celia  wasn't  coming  home. 

Celia  took  off  her  hat  and  coat  and 
laid  them  on  a  dining  room  chair.  She 
could  hear  John  going  off  to  his  study- 
almost  slinking  off,  she  fancied.  Button- 
ing herself  into  an  apron,  she  sat  about 
wiping  up  the  sticky  little  mess  that 
Milly  had  made  all  over  the  kitchen 
table  with  her  bread  and  jam. 

"We'll  just  have  a  little  supper  to- 
night," she  told  Milly.  "Because  it's 
too  late  to  get  very  much.  Are  you 
hungry,  sweetheart?" 

"Not  very,"  said  Milly.  "Out  here, 
are  we  going  to  have  it?" 

It  was  ridiculous — but  supper  in  the 
kitchen  seemed  almost  too  informal  a 
procedure  this  evening. 

"No,  in  the  dining  room,  I  guess. 
Will  you  set  the  table,  dear?" 

"Um-hum.  What  are  we  going  to 
have?" 
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"Oh,  scrambled  eggs,  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  jam,  and  pickles — would 
you  like  some  pickles? — and  canned 
strawberries  and  cookies." 

Somehow  Milly  was  so  infinitely  dear 
tonight.  Celia  could  have  hugged  her 
for  this  little  procrastination,  which  she 
sometimes  found  so  plaguing. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  sent  her  in 
to  call  John  to  supper.  Celia  dreaded 
seeing  him  again.  She  was  at  the  table 
when  he  came:  he  did  not  look  at  her. 
and  she  noticed  that  even  Milly,  wheth- 
er intentionally  or  not,  kept  from 
touching  him  as  they  walked. 

'"Daddy  tie  your  napkin,  Milly?"  he 
asked. 

Oh  yes,  she  was  afraid  of  his  embar- 
rassed silence.  Celia  thought  even  her 
little  neck  shrank  away  nervously  from 
his  fingers,  fumbling  clumsily  at  the 
knot.  Did  it  mean  this  too  ?  Was  Milly 
going  to  be  afraid  of  her  own  father? 
Was  she  ?  Why  perhaps  she  even  hated 
her.  Celia !  She  began  to  imagine  all 
manner  of  dreadful  things.  Then  she 
might  as  well  have  asked  for  a  divorce. 
And  she  had  always  thought  that  that 
was  the  one  thing  to  avoid,  for  this 
very  reason — to  keep  from  hurting 
Milly.  Well,  (she  laughed  inwardly) 
they  wouldn't  have  granted  it  anyway. 
She  hadn't  grounds  enough!  She'd  only 
"non-support.''  But  she  had  "mental 
cruelty"  too.  Did  they  suppose  for  a 
minute  that  it  was  only  for  the  money 
that  she  had  sued  John?  She'd  go  out 
and  work  herself  before  she'd  go  to 
court  merely  to  beg  for  his  earnings. 
Had  they  never  thought  of  the  other 
side  of  it. — the  disgrace  of  having  a 
husband  who  never  worked,  who  stayed 
at  home  all  day.  and  in  bed  till  ten  in 
the  morning — reading?  Of  having  to 
admit  that  to  the  neighbors? 


She  pushed  away  her  plate  and  looked 
up  to  see  John,  staring  at  his,  with 
nothing  touched. 

Celia  and  Milly  washed  the  dishes, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  tidying  up, 
Celia  sent  Milly  off  to  bed.  She  thought, 
almost  with  terror,  of  going  to  bed  her- 
self past  the  study  where  John  was  read- 
ing. He  might  call  out  to  her,  want  to 
speak  with  her. — even  as  soon  as  this, 
he  might  want  to  "thrash  it  out."  How 
was  it  that  men  could  probe  around  in 
fresh,  aching  wounds  like  that?  She 
was  afraid  she  wouldn  't  be  able  to  stand 
it. 

She  snapped  out  the  lights  in  the 
kitchen  and  went  across  the  dining- 
room  with  trembling  knees.  She  wished 
she  might  make  a  mad  dash,  through 
the  hall  and  up  the  stairs,  as  she  used  to 
do  when,  as  a  child,  she  had  turned  out 
all  the  down  stairs  lights  and  started 
for  bed.  She  was  almost  at  the  bottom 
stair  when  the  study  door  opened  and 
John  stood  looking  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. She  had  expected  this,  and  yet 
the  suddenness  of  it  made  her  quite 
faint. 

"Celia."  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
frankly  shaken,  "may  I  speak  to  you 
a  moment?" 

Here  was  this  strange  formality 
again!  She  went  in  and  stood  facing 
him  across  the  table.  He  was  standing 
behind  his  chair,  bracing  himself 
against  it.  and  gripping  the  back  as  he 
prepared  to  speak.  She  hated  the  white 
softness  of  his  hands.  And  suddenly  she 
caught  a  moist,  greasy  whiff  from  her 
own. 

"Celia,"    John    was    saying,    "I'm 

sorry. ' ' 

He  waited,  apparently  expecting  her 
to  say  something. 
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lia,    1    know    you   think   I  'm   the 

kind  of  a  rotter  tor  Dot  wanting 

•k.    But  1  wish  1  could  make  you 

ec  my  point  some  way.  The — the  j 

Lid.    1  wish  you  could,  Celia     You  sa 

t'l  this  waj  'it  isn't  that  I'm  just  lazy  ; 

shell  1  was  a  boy  1  worked  as  hard  as 

dy.     But   oh,  Lord,   ii*  you  knew 

ion   1  hated  it!     The  routine  of  it,  the 

tatting    up    early    and    gobbling    down 

and  slaving-  all  morning  and 

:obbling  down  lunch,  and  slaving  some 

nore  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  eomiim 

tome  and  eating  supper,  and  piling  in 

;o  bed,  because  you  were  too  tired  to 

lo  anything  else.     Just  that,  day  after 

lay.  with  never  a  minute  in  it  anywhere 

ro  read  or  enjoy  life.    I  simply  couldn't 

stand  it.     Celia,  can't  you  understand 

She  hardly  dared  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

■And  what  about  me?"  she  asked. 
"You  don't  want  to  work — but  you  ex- 
pect to  eat  and  wear  clean  clothes  with 
buttons  on  them.  Who's  going  to  do 
that?  Somebody  has  to — and  suppose 
I  didn't  want  to?" 

"Why,  we  could  get  a  maid,  Celia. 
I  never  could  see  why  you  shouldn't 
have  one.  You  know  I've  often  said 
that,  haven't  I?  We  could  afford  one 
just  as  well  as  not.  You  see  it  isn't  as 
though  we  didn't  have  a  fairly  decent 
income  from  what  father  left  us.  (He 
could  admit  that — that  he  was  willing 
to  live  on  the  savings  of  a  whole  life- 
time of  honest  work!)  Why,  Celia,  it 
would  kill  me  to  think  that  you  and 
IClly  weren't  really  comfortable.  Now. 
why  don't  you  get  a  maid?" 

She  saw  a  strange  and  slovenly  wo- 
man, poking  into  her  sanctuaries,  trudg- 
ing about  over  smeary  floors,  and  stow- 
ing greasy  pans  away  in  unnatural 
places. 


••  I    wouldn  't    have  mic  in   the  \i> 

"  Then    I  onf    for   nn-alv     (  Ylia. 

yon  really  shouldn'l  work  this  u;n." 

Now     he    would    take    av.  Q    tin 

comfort  «»!'  nice  hot  meals,     she  tried, 

and    failed,   to   imagine   days  with   noth 
in-    to  do.   broken   by  three  t  rips  to  the 
I  down  on  the  corner.     *\n-  >aw  the 
poor,   forlorn,  little  dining-room,  empty, 
wi  (  k  a  ft  ei-  week. 

"1  think  Milly  ought  to  have  plain, 
hot.  home  cooking  when  she  comes  home 
from  school." 

She  perceived  with  relief  that  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  suggestion-. 

•Well,  Celia,"  he  said,  "I'm  very 
sorry.  I  wish  there  were  something  I 
might  do.  I  feel  like  such  a  beast  about 
all  this." 

"Oh.  we'll  manage."  she  told  him. 
" '  And  now  I  think  I  '11  go  to  bed.  Good- 
night." 

"Celia.  you '11— you '11  try  to  make  it 
seem  as  though  things  were  almost  all 
right,  won't  you?  For  Milly 's  sake,  I 
mean." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.     "Goodnight." 

"Goodnight,  Celia." 

The  door  closed  on  his  puzzled  face. 

And  she  didn't  know  now  what  foot- 
ing they  were  on!  Oh,  it  was  all  so 
dreadful !  See  his  point !  How  he 
harped  on  it !  And  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  see  hers — had  not  even  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  any!  Like  all  the 
others,  he  had  thought  she  was  only 
after  more  money.  Oh,  well,  he  was  a 
man.  She  went  on  up  the  stairs.  There 
was  something  that  she  mustn't  forget 
— what  was  it?  Oh  yes:  tomorrow  she 
was  going  to  start  on  some  new  dresses 
for  Milly.  One  would  be  a  made-over 
from  that  last  year's  pink  of  hers, 
straight  up-and-down  with  slits  for  a 
white  kid  belt.  And  the  other?  Well, 
she  didn't  know.    Green,  perhaps. 


DOROTHY  RICHARDSON 
IMPRESSIONIST 

Based  on  the  Novels:  Pointed  Roofs,  Backwater,  Honey  Comb 


"Live,  don't  worry  ...  I've  always 
been  worrying  and  bothering.  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  like  Mrs.  Kronen;  but  quite 
different  because  she  hasn't  the  least 
idea  how  beautiful  things  really  are. 
She  doesn't  know  that  everyone  is  liv- 
ing a  strange  beautiful  life  that  has 
never  been  lived  before  ....  Miriam 
gave  a  great  sigh  and  smiled. ' '  A  strange 
beautiful  life  that  has  never  been  lived 
before;  and,  written  by  Miss  Richard- 
son, that  is  just  what  Miriam's  life  is. 
It  is  not  a  life  of  facts,  of  definite  ac- 
complishments;  it  is  a  life  of  impres- 
sions, now  hazy  and  blurred,  now  clear- 
cut,  and  black-and-white  in  their  decis- 
iveness; a  crazy  quilt  of  impressions;  a 
shifting  kaleidoscope  ....  If  you  stand 
too  near  an  impressionistic  painting, 
you  can  see  only  the  crude  harshness 
of  the  color,  and  a  meaningless  criss- 
cross of  bold  lines  and  daubs ;  it  is  only 
at  a  distance  that  the  colors  and  the 
lines  blend  together  to  form  a  picture, 
to  give  a  meaning.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  impressionistic  writing  of  Dorothy 
Richardson.  At  first  glance,  her  books 
seem  a  string  of  disjointed  fragments, 
of  separate  pictures.  Unfinished  epi- 
sodes, unfinished  friendships,  blind 
alleys,  loose  ends — a  picturesque  con- 
fusion of  names,  places,  ideas.  And  yet 
at  a  distance  these  fragments  blend  to- 
gether to  form  a.  very  real  picture  of 
life :  all  the  more  real  because  life  is  dis- 
jointed, unfinished ;  and  out  of  the  con- 
fusion,  we    sense,    more   than   we   see, 


Miriam's  life:  imperfect,  but  strangely 
true,  strangely  beautiful. 

In  writing  of  this  kind,  description  is 
indispensable.  What  color  and  firm 
clear  strokes  are  to  impressionistic  art. 
description  is  to  impressionistic  writing. 
And  you  can  no  more  separate  the  color 
and  the  brush-work  of  a  painting  from 
the  picture  you  see,  than  you  can  sep- 
arate the  description  in  impressionistic 
writing  from  the  narrative  itself.  It  ii 
possible  to  go  through  some  books  of  an 
older  school,  neatly  and  conveniently, 
labelling  this  paragraph  ''description'' 
and  that  "narration";  but  in  Miss  Rich- 
ardson's book,  the  two  are  inseparable: 
the  literary  Siamese  twins.  But  it  is 
only  natural  that  certain  words,  sent- 
ences, paragraphs  in  this  descriptive 
narration  should  stand  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest;  jagged  writ- 
ing pricking  you,  exciting  you ;  red  bits 
of  adjectives  that  flag  you,  catch  your 
attention;  dreamy  lyrical  passages  that 
soothe  you;  perhaps  a  whole  chapter  in 
which  you  realize  that  the  author  is  giv- 
ing an  impression,  rather  than  telling  a 
story.  And  so,  although  the  whole 
series  of  books  are  descriptive,  these 
parts  are  essentially  description. 

Miss  Richardson's  characters  are  in- 
tensely natural.  She  does  not  wash 
their  faces,  put  on  their  party  clothes 
and  send  them  into  her  book  with  party 
manners  and  party  conversation.  Rath- 
er, she  tip-toes  quietly  up  behind  them 
and  catches  them  unawares.     And  so. 
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ot  only   tlif  things  they  do,   bul   also 
things    thej     see    and    hear,    are 

latoral,  every  day,  astonishingly    real. 

'hey  hear  "the  snarling  rattle  of  the 

mill" ;  their  soap  "so  character- 

i  the  chilly  morning  basin,  lathers 

in  the  warmth  and  is  fragranl  in 

be  steamy  air" ;  they   ride  on   "a  dull 

in,    tram    with   grubby   white-painted, 
ss  loot',  jingling  busily  off  up  th< 

treet."    Miss  Richardson,  a  l'lmagiste, 

ilways  seeks  for  the  exact  words  to 
describe  impressions — words  that  com- 
pare, picture,  contrast,  imply.  "A 
iiinty  squeak;  a  long  tail  of  hair;  a 
neighing  laugh;  short  galloping  phrases; 
a  hard  square  tune ;  snoring  breath ; 
little  rolling  steps."  But  it  is  in  char- 
acter-painting that  Miss  Richardson  is 
in  her  element.  A  few  words,  aptly 
chosen,  and  the  person  stands  out,  in 
bold  relief.  Her  characters  have  ' '  furry 
eyelashes ",  "  bunched  cherry-colored 
lips",  "large  moist  silky  eyes  like  a 
dog",  "a  lean  yellow  face",  or  "a  solid 
white  profile".  Julia  "was  a  deep,  deep 
nook,  full  of  thorns".  Mr.  Corrie's 
"eyes  were  strange  and  hard  with 
shadows."  Sybil's  face,  scarlet  and 
shapeless,  and  streaming  with  tears, 
blazed  wrath  at  Miriam  through  her 
green  eyes."  She  describes  "a  ragged 
man  with  panting  mouth,  running." 
One  woman  "had  bright  large  teeth 
and  the  kind  of  a  mouth  that  would 
say  'chahld'  for  child." 

Rather  than  use  a  trite  word,  or  find 
a  substitute,  Miss  Richardson  will  coin 
a  word  to  express  what  she  wants  to 


The     plump  Wash     Of     the     u;; 

The  flaunt er-crack  of  a  rain  coat,  smart 

ly  shaken  out.  Half  Peeling  the  flu,, i 
mery  petals  againsl  the  palm  <>r  her 
hand.  A  slommucky  blouse.  8mai 
voices.  The  jingle-jingli  plock  plocl 
the  North  London  trams  ....  Fresh, 
harsh  individual  writing,  this.  A  m< 
al  cold  plunge  for  the  reader,  followed 
by  a  brisk  rub-down  with  a  rough  towel. 
Miss  Richardson's  high  sensitiveness 
to  beauty,  sensuously,  intellectually, 
imaginatively  is  reflected  in  her  de- 
scription. Beauty  of  form  ■  "a  tall  grey 
church  was  coming  toward  them,  spind- 
ling up  into  the  sky."  Beauty  of  color : 
"ahead  of  them,  the  river  blazed  gold 
and  blue,  hedged  by  high,  spacious 
trees. ' '  Beauty  of  contrast :  "the  green- 
capped  white  faces  of  the  cliffs  ...  the 
more  distant  wavelets  ink  black  and 
golden,  pouring  in  over  distant  hum- 
mocks." Beauty  of  places:  the  German- 
town:  "the  sight  and  smell  and  sound 
of  it,  the  pointed  houses,  wood  fires,  the 
burgers,  had  made  her  cheeks  flare 
.  .  .  .";  London:  now  "hard,  strong 
sneering  money-making,  noisy  and  tram- 
my";  now  "a  soft  sea  like  sound,  a 
sound  shutting  in  the  Spring." 

•  ••••• 

"A  strange  beautiful  life  that  has 
never  been  lived  before."  But,  because 
of  her  charming  pen,  her  fresh  style. 
her  realistic  representation,  that  strange 
beautiful  life  has  been  lived  many  times 
afterwards,  by  the  readers  of  Miss  Rich- 
ardson's books. 


TRIAD 


Peace  will  come  slowly  on  the  folded  wings  of  time 

When  memory  sleeps. 

I  saw  Old  Thomas  sitting  in  the  sun.  spreading  his  horny  hands  out 

like  a  dial 
To  where  the  sunlight  creeps ; 
Feeling  the  hours  as  they  pass  on  file ; 
Muttering  thickly,  whimpering  a  while ; 
Then  nodding  pertly  with  his  crooked  smile, 
Dreaming  over  the  watch  he  keeps. 

Young  Thomas  has  a  touch  of  the  sublime 

Strength  in  the  sower,  God-like  when  he  reaps. 

They  brought  him  home  blinded  from  the  war, 

His  face  afire  with  an  inner  light, 

His  heart  benumbed.    A  sickening  sight 

To  see  him  fumbling  at  tasks  he'd  loved  before. 

Young  Thomas'  wife  is  a  wild  painted  creature, 

Light-hearted  and  laughing,  whistling  scraps  of  song. 

She  scolds  and  teases,  and  jollys  him  along; 

Shrugs  her  shoulders  when  everything  goes  wrong. 

I  came  upon  her — starch-white,  and  sharp  of  feature — 

The  lamplight  sputtered  about  her,  she  was  staring 

Straight  through  the  circle  where  the  lamp  was  flaring, 

And  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  hunted-wise, 

Tortured  past  all  caring. 

But  her  lips  were  parted  and  she  was  singing 

A  gay  old  song  like  a  thin  coin  ringing. 

She  greeted  me  strangely  peaceful  in  her  bearing 

And  shook  out  the  lettuces  that  she  had  been  preparing. 
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lire,  Baglej  shut  the  kitchen  door 
with  an  air  of  finality,  and  surveyed 
the  long  white  expanse  of  the  dinner 
table  tor  the  last  time.  Both  Mrs.  Bag- 
ley  and  the  table  wore  an  unmistakably 
e  air.  A  howl  of  fruit  stood  in 
the  center  o(  the  cloth  just  under  a 
large  red  paper  bell  that  trembled 
silently  on  the  chandelier.  Bunches  of 
grapes,  strewn  by  Mrs.  Bagley's  bac- 
chanalian hand,  lay  at  careful  intervals 
i)ii  the  cloth.  Surpassing  all,  there 
radiated  from  the  bowl  of  fruit,  four 
garlands  of  green  paper  foliage,  each 
producing  an  apple  at  the  end  in  a  most 
surprising  manner. 

Mis.  Bagley  herself  was  impressive  in 
plum-blue  crepc-de-chine,  a  special  num- 
ber, ordered  from  the  fall  issue  of  Lake 
and  Perkins'  catalogue.  It  was  quite 
perfect  except  for  a  slight  snugness  at 
the  waist,  which  produced  an  occasional 
accumulation  of  material  just  over  Mrs. 
Bagley's  ample  hips.  She  had  not  ven- 
tured to  alter  this  phenomenon.  You 
never  knew  about  styles  now-a-days.  She 
had  heard  bustles  were  fashionable 
again. 

Carefully  she  re-counted  the  chairs. 
First,  there  were  the  six  dining  room 
chairs,  richly  upholstered  in  leather, 
and  studded  with  large  brass  nails.  They 
had  been  a  wedding  present  from  Aunt 
and  Uncle  Parker  and  matched  the  side- 
board, which  was  a  truly  elegant  piece 
of  furniture  except  for  a  slight  flaw  in 
the  mirror  just  at  the  level  of  one's 
nose.  Mrs.  Bagley  had  always  kept  in 
front  of  it — just  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  center — the  large  Chinese  urn  that 
Great-Uncle  Bagley  had  brought  back 


from  ( Salifornia  the  year  he  iraa  tl 

for  his  as1  hin.'i.      Now    it    wa 

a  mass  of  the  same  improbable  folia 
that   adorned   the   table       Then   there 

were  the  three  mahogany  chain  from 
the  sitting  room.  One  had  arin>  and 
might  interfere  with  cutting;  hut.  .Mr-. 
Bagley  thought,  Cousin  Jenny  could 
sit  there — she  was  so  thin.  Then  there 
were  the  two  bedroom  chairs,  painted 
white  and  peeling  at  the  corners.  There 
were  also  a  kitchen  chair,  a  fern  stand — 
little  Freddie  Pinn  could  sit  on  that — 
and,  last  of  all,  Henry  Bagley's  Morris 
chair  from  the  sitting  room.  Of  course, 
thought  Mrs.  Bagley,  it  was  pretty  low 
to  carve  from,  but  there  you  were — 
that  was  the  beauty  of  Uncle  George — 
he  wouldn't  mind  that  a  bit. 

The  kitchen  door  burst  open  and 
crashed  back  against  the  wall.  The 
young  servant,  looking  very  ruddy  and 
nervous,  emerged  from  the  steaming 
kitchen,  haloed  with  the  smell  of  cook- 
ing things,  and  staggering  under  a  tray- 
ful  of  plates  and  glasses. 

"Hurry  and  set  them  things  around. 
Edith !  Don't  I  tell  you  to  hurry?"  Mrs. 
Bagley's  voice  soared  on  a  pitch  of  im- 
mediacy, as  the  door  bell  clangored 
faintly  in  the  front  hall. 

"Say,  ma'am,  that  turkey's  done.  It'll 
fall  to  pieces  if  you  don't  start  eatin' 
soon." 

"Well,  how  can  we  eat  till  they  get 
here?"  Mrs.  Bagley  described  a  large 
inquiring  gesture  with  her  blue  crepe-de 
-chine  arms,  in  which  she  relinquished 
all  responsibility  for  the  state  of  the 
turkey.  "I  can't  help  it  if  they  don't 
get  here!"   and  she  swept   out   of  the 
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room  leaving  Edith  to  cope  single-hand- 
ed with  the  disintegrating  fowl. 

When  Mrs.  Bagley  opened  the  front 
door,  there  they  stood :  Uncle  George, 
Cousin  Jenny,  Minnie  Finn  with  little 
Freddie;  and  the  rest  were  streaming 
up  from  the  barn  where  they  had  left 
the  sleighs.  Everybody  looked  very 
happy,  and  seemed  extremely  busy 
stamping  off  the  snow,  but  nobody  said 
anything.  Only  Uncle  George  shouted, 
•  •  Well !  Well !  Well ! "  in  a  loud  convival 
tone,  and,  finding  that  it  suited  the  oc- 
casion, he  repeated,  "  Well!  Well! 
Well!" 

"Come  in,''  said  Mrs.Bagley." Where 
is  Henry?  Did  you  find  him  in  the 
barn?" 

"Sure,"  said  Uncle  George.  "He's 
coming  right  along.  Give  us  a  kiss, 
Maud!" 

Suddenly  everybody  remembered 
what  they  were  there  for — everybody 
shouted,  "Merry  Christmas!"  to  every- 
body else,  and  Mrs.  Bagley  entered  on 
quite  a  little  campaign  of  kissing  every- 
one all  round  and  trying  to  divest  each 
of  coat  and  muffler  as  she  did  so. 

"Put  your  wraps  in  here,  and  come 
right  on  in  to  dinner.  Everything 's 
ready ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Bagley  led  the  way,  and  one  by 
one  they  dropped  their  robes  and  muf- 
flers in  the  chilly  spare  room,  and, 
crowding  and  pushing,  circled  around 
the  long  table.  It  was  a  tight  squeeze 
between  the  end  chairs  and  the  side- 
board. One  of  the  Ripley  girls,  who 
was  a  little  larger  than  Mrs.  Bagley 
herself,  essayed  the  passage,  failed  to 
make  it.  and  got  wedged  against  every- 
body else  trying  to  get  around  on  the 
other  side. 

"Won't  nobody  be  able  to  get  out 
after     the     turkey,"     shouted     Uncle 


George  waggishly.  "No,  sir!  WeTj 
have  to  carry  you  out,  Maud"!  Even- 
body  laughed  unroariously.  "Yes. 
sir!"  shouted  Uncle  George  above  the 
din.  There  was  an  expectant  silence. 
"Yes,  sir!  We'll  have  to  carry  you 
out ! ' '  The  gale  of  laughter  was  repeat- 
ed, a  little  diminished. 

"Now,  Uncle  George,"  cried  Mrs. 
Bagley,  "you  set  at  the  head  and  carve. 
Henry,  you  can  dish  up  the  vegetables. 
You  set  next.  Minnie  Pinn,  and  help 
with  the  gravy.  Freddie 'd  better  come 
next  you — he'll  need  tending  to." 

One  by  one.  Mrs.  Bagley  disentangled 
her  guests  from  the  groups  they  had 
huddled  into,  all  the  men  on  one  side, 
all  the  women  on  the  other. 

"Now.  young  George,  you  over  here. 
Blessed  if  you  don't  look  just  like  your 
pa!  Carrie  Higgs!  Where's  Carrie 
Higgs?  I  bet  you  wouldn't  like  to  sit 
next,  would  you?  Young  folks,  you 
know,"  she  confided  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  at  large,  as  Carrie,  blushing, 
sidled  over  to  her  chair  and  flopped 
down  beside  young  George  who  was  al- 
ready seated  and  earnestly  engaged  on 
a  piece  of  stringy  celery. 

At  last  they  were  all  in  their  places. 
The  two  jolly  Ripley  girls,  fat  and  thin, 
sat  at  Uncle  George's  left  and  upheld 
the  repartee  of  the  company. 

"Fierce  fight  between  man  and 
turkey  Christmas  day,"  Laura  Ripley 
cried  with  headline  brevity.  "Outcome 
doubtful.  Turkey  comes  out  ahead." 
Appreciative  laughter. 
"  'We  pick  our  portions  off  the  wall, 
when  father  carves  the  duck!'  "  Nan 
Ripley  seconded  her  sister  aptly. 

Humor  was  at  a  standstill  for  the 
moment.  Uncle  George,  deftly  round- 
ing the  drumsticks  with  his  earring 
knife,    grunted    and    neglected    to    be 
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•J  ll 


y.      Everyone    studied    an    empty 
of  doth   between   his  knife  an< 


>rk. 

"Yes,"  murmured  Mr--.    Bagley  con 
nationally.     "Yes". 

at-Unele     Barley,    at     her    right, 
isued  l!tU|1  '''"  s'u 'H  of  deafiK  ss. 
"Minnie  Pinn  ain't  the  girl  she  was." 
omed  confidentially  to  .Mrs.  Bagley 
•.  the  silence.     '•<  in,  ss  Fred  led  her  a 
lard  life,    Hood  thing  In  up  and  died, 
y.'" 
Uncle  George  came  to  the  rescue. 

the    little    folks    first,"    he 

oared.    "  G uess  t  hey  're  always  hungry. 

11  this  do   tor  you?"  brandishing 

i  dripping  drumstick  over  Mrs.  Bagley 's 

white   cloth    in    the   direction    of   little 

Freddie.    Freddie  was  overwhelmed.  He 

grinned   sheepishly,   displaying  a  wide 

cavity  just  where  his  left  incisor  should 

have  been.     Uncle  George  took  this  for 

assent  and  proceeded  with  the  serving. 

The    steaming   little    maid    began    to 

circle    the    table    with    eider.      As    the 

-  were  filled  everyone  sipped,  and 

d  to  feel  the  return  of  social  poise. 

Bvi  o  Cousin  Jenny  rose  to  the  occasion. 

'Member,  Henry,"  she  called  across 

to  Henry  Bagley,  "  'member  when  we 

all   used   to    come    here    for    Christmas 

when    your    pa    and    ma    was    livin'f 

'Member     that     Christmas— well,     you 

know—  that  Christmas  ? ' ' 

Apparently  Henry  Bagley  didn't  re- 
member, but  silence  had  fallen.  Cousin 
Jenny  was  obliged  to  divulge  just  which 
Christmas  she  had  recalled. 

"Don't  you  remember?"  Cousin 
Jenny  urged.  "Well,  you  know.  You 
ned  me  under  the  mistletoe!"  She 
laughed  loudly  and  easily.  Everyone 
tittered  feebly.  But  the  fund  of  remi- 
niscences had  been  tapped. 

— And  there  we  were,   eight  miles 


«»ut  in  the  country,  the  enow  comin' 
down  faster,  and  the  afternoon  growin ' 
darker    . "    11.  qtj  \s  tireless  voice  \ 

On  and  on. 

And   !  said  •  Lei  go,  or  I  "11  ilap 
3  our  fac  ira  Ripley  was  regal- 

ing l  facie  ( teoi 

••There  they  sal  all  three,  with  jam 
smeared   all  over  their  chins. M 

•'Say.   ma.   kin    I-     » 

" — Out  in  the  garage,  crankin'  his 
Ford,  and  jusl  toppled  over  dead  like 
that!" 

"How  about  some  more  dressing, 
down  there  !  Ain't  doing  your  duty  by 
this  turkey!" 

"But,  ma,  I  gotta—" 

"What  makes  you-  talk  so  much, 
Carrie?  Haven't  opened  your  mouth 
in  the  last  half  hour!" 

" — Black  all  over  when  they  found 
him  an  hour  later." 

A  sudden  cry  of  anguish  arrested  the 
now  brilliant  conversation.  Freddie, 
who  had  made  his  way  successfully 
through  a  drumstick  and  two  help'r 
of  potato  had  come  to  grief  on  the  pud- 
ding. A  sanguine  tooth  dangled  dis- 
mally over  his  lip  on  a  mere  bloody 
thread. 

"Freddie,  you  naughty  boy!  Didn't 
I  tell  you  to  pull  that  tooth  before  we 
came"?"  There  was  silence  following 
Mrs.  Pinn's  outburst  of  maternal  con- 
sternation. 

"Turkey,"  said  Great-Uncle  Bagley 
seutcntiously,  sensing  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  "turkey  lies  heavy  on  the 
stomach,  and  no  mistake." 

"Better  take  him  to  the  bathroom, 
Minnie,"  said  Mrs.  Bagley  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "Don't  want  to  get  blood  all 
over  everything."  Freddie  was  led  off 
like  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice. 
Conversation  flagged. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bagley.  "Yes". 
This  seemed  to  open  no  further  vistas 
for  conversation,  so  she  did  not  repeat 
it. 

"Well",  said  Uncle  George  stretch- 
ing and  pocketing  his  toothpick,  "I 
guess  it's  about  time  to  be  starting  for 
town.     Get's  dark  early  now-a-days. " 

There  was  a  general  sluggish  move- 
ment toward  the  best  bedroom. 

' '  Where 's  Henry  ? ' '  said  Mrs.  Bagley. 

"Maybe  he's  hitching  the  sleighs," 
Cousin  Jenny  suggested. 

"Young  George  is  bringing  the 
sleighs."  Nan  Ripley  emerged  from  a 
flurry  of  wraps  and  tied  her  muffler 
under  her  chin.  "Who'd  you  say? 
Henry?     Oh  I  heard  him  say  he  was 


going    to    lie    down — didn't    feel   vei 
well." 

"Dyspepsia!"  groaned  Mrs.  Bagle; 
''Now  we'll  have  a  night  of  it." 

They  all  stood  at  the  door,  tuggin 
at  gloves  and  feeling  for  last  button.' 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

"Well,  Maud,"  said  Uncle  Georg( 
swinging  open  the  front  door,  "weV 
had  a  great  old  time.  We'll  see  you  al 
at  our  house  for  New  Years.  Nothin 
like  keepin'  up  the  good  old  customs!' 

They  filed  out  to  the  sleighs,  and  Mrs 
Bagley  watched  them  from  the  cold  hall 
Had  the  dinner  been  a  success?  Sh 
thought  it  had.  The  turkey  had  beer 
good.  .  .  . 


LORRAINE 


Wallace   Carter  sat   looking  moodily 
into  the  fire.     He  glanced  at   Lorraine. 
She  did  not  move.     He  wondered  whal 
going  on  under  thai   strange,   im- 
penetrable face.    Suddenly  he  felt  very 
helpless.     Really   he  bad  never  under- 
stood  this   child.     In   all   the   fourteen 
of  her  life,   he  had  learned  less 
about   her,   than   even   of  the  boy  who 
swept    his   office   in   the   mornings.    He 
ired  his  throat. 
•Lorraine",  he  began. 
"Yes,  Father." 
She  did  not  turn  her  eyes. 
"There  are  some  things  I  ought  to 
talk  to  you  about." 

He  waited,  but  as  she  made  no  com- 
ment, he  continued. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  your  Aunts  a 
day  or  two  ago.  They  think  you  need 
a  woman's  care.  I've  been  thinking 
about  it,  and  perhaps  they  are  right." 
He  hesitated.  He  hoped  she  would 
say  something.  Good  Heavens!  The 
girl  wasn't  natural. — Perhaps  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  tack. 

"It  will  be  lonely  for  me  of  course, 
but  if  you  went  to  live  with  them,  you'd 
be  so  much  happier.  You'd  meet  peo- 
ple— and  your  life  here  must  be  awfully 
stupid." 
"Stupid?" 

She  seemed  to  be  asking  the  question 
more  of  herself  than  of  him.  She 
seemed  to  say,  "What  is  stupid?"— 
"What  does  he  mean?"  It  made  him 
nervous.     He  shifted  his  position. 

"They  think  you  should  come  soon. 
Before  New  Year's  perhaps,  so  that  you 
can  begin  the  winter  term  at  school." 
"Do  you  want  me  to?" 


At   Lasl   she  tUIll<  d  toward   him.      I D  r 

eyes  were  1 » i '_r  and  exproasionleas.  II- 
tried  to  form  Borne  suitable  answer  but 
he  could  not  colled  his  thoughts.  Hi- 
mind  kept   going   off  on  such  strange 

things.  He  saw  her  as  a  little  red  baby 
done  up  in  a  blue  blanket.  Ho  remem- 
bered his  first  thought,  "Wliat  a  homely 
child!"  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  him.  He  could  only  think  bow- 
homely  she  still  was! — He  forced  him- 
self back  to  attention. 

"No,  I  don't  icant  you  to  go.  But  T 
think  you  must." 

"Very  well,"  she  said. 

It  was  just  a  month  since  Mary  had 
died,  and  yet  he  could  scarcely  remem- 
ber what  Lorraine  had  been  like  before. 
She  had  been  with  them  in  the  even- 
ings. Her  mother  had  asked  her  ques- 
tions. Silly  little  things,  like,  "Have 
you  enough  light,  dear?"  or  "Are  you 
ready  to  go  to  bed?  He  couldn't  re- 
member a  single  answer  she  had  made. 
He  didn't  even  recall  where  she  had 
been  at  the  funeral.  Vaguely  he  re- 
membered Sarah  Jones  saying,  "I'll 
take  care  of  everything."  He  supposed 
that  had  included  Lorraine  too.  He 
wondered  if  she  had  cried.  There  was 
something  incongruous  in  the  thought 
of  tears  on  those  sallow,  listless  features. 
He  suppressed  the  idea  which  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind.  No,  his  child 
couldn't  be  dull! 

Lorraine  stood  awkwardly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Aunt  Janie  was 
pulling  up  the  blinds.  She  fluttered 
about,  talking  all  the  time.  She  was 
afraid  Lorraine  might  cry. 
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4 'Now,  my  dear,  all  these  drawers  are 
to  be  yours.  And  this  closet.  And  then 
you  can  hang  your  coats  on  the  rack  in 
the  corridor. — You  look  tired.  Was  the 
trip  down  long? — And  your  shoes  can 
go  in  these  pockets. — Dear,  dear,  you 
really  must  have  some  new  things.  Your 
skills  are  much  too  short,  but  then  poor 
Mary — .  But  we'll  set  things  right  rn  a 
day  or  two.  Do  you  like  to  shop?  We'll 
get  all  sorts  of  things  for  you,  before 
school  starts." 

Lorraine  seemed  very  shy,  and  Aunt 
Janie  hoped  she  would  reply.  It  seemed 
to  be  so  hard  for  the  child  to  talk.  It 
gave  one  the  idea  she  might  be  dull! 

Aunt  Isabelle  came  in.  She  walked 
over  to  her  niece.  She  tried  to  make 
her  tone  reassuring. 

"Well,  this  must  be  Lorraine.  How 
are  you,  child?  We're  glad  you  are 
here." 

Aunt  Janie  still  nervously  opened  and 
closed  the  drawers,  It  annoyed  Aunt 
Isabeile. 

"Well,  come  on,  Jane,  we  might  as 
well  go  down  stairs." 

She  turned  to  Lorraine  again. 

"You  don't  look  like  your  mother," 
she  observed.  "Not  a  bit—,  nor  your 
father,  but  a  little  like  his  family,  if  I 
remember  those  cousins  who  came  to  the 
wedding.  Your  mother  was  a  pretty 
bride. — Very,  very  pretty." 

They  went  down  to  tea.  Aunt  Isabelle 
asked  her  questions.  She  had  a  way  of 
raising  one  dark  eyebrow  which  appar- 
ently fascinated  Lorraine.  It  seemed  to 
absorb  all  her  attention.  Her  responses 
were  slow.  Aunt  Isabelle  shrugged. 
The  child  was  dull,  she  concluded.  Well 
the  Carters  were,— all  excepting  Wal- 
lace. 

It  was  the  first  morning  of  school. 
Miss  Gregory  watched  her  new  pupil. 


She  really  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  0 
course  Lorraine  Carter  was  homely 
but  there  were  other  more  unattractive 
girls  who  made  friends  easily  enough 
Grace  Allison,  for  instance.  But  Lor 
raine  had  stood  so  alone  in  the  cloak 
room.  First  the  children  had  stared  at 
her  and  then  they  had  simply  ignored- 
her.  She  had  noticed  Lorraine 's  attempt 
at  friendship.  She  had  approached 
Sally  Watson. 

"Do  you  know  where  I'm  going  tn 
sit?"  she  had  asked. 

Sally's  answer  had  been  character- 
istically cruel. 

"You'll  have  to  ask  that  of  Miss 
Gregory." 

She  could  have  shaken  Sally  for  that 
supercilious  tone  and  her  shrug  of  eon- 
tempt,  as  she  turned  to  talk  to  the  oth- 
er girls.  But  Lorraine's  face  had  been 
so  expressionless  that  perhaps  she 
hadn't  grasped  the  rebuff.  Possibly  she 
was  a  little  dull. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  library.  Aunt 
Janie  and  Aunt  Isabelle  were  reading. 
Lorraine  watched  them  quietly, — Aunt 
Janie  curled  up  in  the  big  arm  chair, 
toying  with  the  pin  at  her  neck;  Aurt 
Isabelle,  her  feet  extended  before  her, 
the  hem  of  her  tailored  suit  pulled  up 
smiling  her  characteristic  half-cynical, 
half-amused,  smile.  Presently  Lor- 
raine shifted  her  position,  opened  her 
month  and  then  closed  it  again  without 
speaking.  She  pulled  a  small  white  card 
from  her  pocket  and  regarded  it  with 
something  akin  to  escstasy. 

"The  department  of  English  takes 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your 
poem,  'Gray  Days',  has  been  awarded 
the  Mary  Elizabeth  Huntling  prize.  It 
will  be  printed  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Quarterly." 
She  replaced  it  tenderly. 
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"  Aunt    Esabelle,"  she  said. 

Ber  voice  had  a  frightened,  hollow 
;ouiul.  She  obviously  tried  to  say  some 
ding  more  but  the  words  did  not  come. 
\unt    fsabelle  raised  her  eyebrow. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?" 

••1  thought  1  should  tell  you — .  1 
bought, — I  thought  you'd  want  to 
mow   at  school  they've — " 

For  once  Lorraine's  face  assumed  an 
expression.  It  was  almost  one  of  pain. 
Mint  Janie's  face  changed  color. 

"0  Lorraine,  you  haven't  done  any- 
hing  you  shouldn't?" 

There  was  genuine  terror  in  her  voice. 


Aunt  [sabelle  seemed  to  gel  inside  her 
w ith  ber  cold  ej i 

'•  YOU  "\c  think.  «l  Something?" 

"No,  no.  Aunt    [sabelle  1    I   haven't, 

honestly.     1      I  wanted  to  tell  you—." 
Her  voice  choked. 

"Well,  what  did  you  want  to  tell 

Aunt  [sab  He's  voice  was  a  little 
weary. 

"I've  changed  my  seat.  I'm  sitting 
by  Sally  Watson  now." 

Nervously,  she  crumpled  the  card  in 
her  pocket. 

Isabelle  settled  back  in  her  chair. 

"Humph,"  she  said. 


THE  WIND  HAS  ALWAYS  BLOWN  THIS  WAY 


The  wind  has  always  blown  this  way — 
The  night,  perhaps,  is  a  bit  more  gray 
And  the  light  seems  blurred  as  if  it  stirred- 
But  the  wind  has  always  blown  this  way. 
I  can't  quite  hear — what's  that  you  say? 
Oh — I'm  very  sorry  you  cannot  stay — 
I  thought  I  heard — but  it's  quite  absurd, 
Of  course — goodbye — don't  miss  your  way. 
Is  it  the  night  that  is  dead  and  gray 
Or  is  it  the  dread  of  another  day? 
What  name  I  heard — a  familiar  word  ? 
— But  the  wind  has  always  blown  this  way. 
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ETCHING 

All  truly  lovely  things  are  black  and  white 
Words  that  sing  on  a  printed  page. 
Bare  trees  against  a  wintry  hill, 
Your  hair  where  it  leaves  your  neck. 


I  knocked.  As  I  opened  the  door,  the 
room  seemed  to  bulge  out  into  the  hall. 
as  though  it  had  just  burst  a  button. 
Such  a  fat,  lazy  room,  stretching  itself 
out  in  stupid  content.  The  one  window 
at  the  end  was  a  wide  yawn. 

Its  tipsy  lamp-shades,  its  pictures 
awry,  and  the  ashes  spilled  untidily 
down  its  rug  front,  gave  it  a  disheveled 
look.  Its  breath  was  heavy  with  stale 
cigarette     smoke.       Intermittently,     its 


radiator  uttered  a  strange  noise,  some- 
thing between  a  hiccough  and  a  sneeze. 
It  smiled  sheepishly  at  me  in  the  twi- 
light :  a  smile  that  was  half  a  blush,  half 
an  apology.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
old  room,  and  pretended  not  to  notice 
its  doubtful  condition;  for  temptation 
is  great  and  "room-anity"  is  very  frail. 


I  could  not  close  the  door, 
was  too  fat. 


The  room 


MR.  MICAWBER  SHOWS  UP 


The  single  passenger  in  the  stage- 
coach  groaned  as  it  rattled  and  bumped 
9?er  a  particularly  villainous  stretch  of 
cobblestones  and  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop.  With  a  cheerful  "Sumun  fkeep 
ye  eomp'ny,  sir"  the  postboy  alammed 
the  door  behind  the  man  who  entered 
and  the  coach  jerked  forward  again  on 
it^  rumbling  journey. 

It  was  late  on  a  foggy  November 
afternoon  and  the  torches  flaring  and 
itreaming  beside  the  box  east  occasional 
pale  flickers  within.  One  of  these, 
brighter  than  the  others,  now  lighted 
up  the  coach  and  showed  its  occupants 
to  each  other.  The  first  passenger,  tall, 
thin  and  quietly  dressed,  was  of  middle 
age.  with  a  thoughtful  face,  and  might 
have  been  a  solicitor.  The  newcomer, 
opposite  him,  was  a  youngish  person, 
d  shabbily  in  a  brown  surtout  and 
fights,  but  wearing  an  enormous  shirt- 
collar  and  a  quizzing-glass  which  hung 
about  his  neck.  His  head,  which  was 
large,  was  quite  hairless,  to  judge  from 
what  one  saw  of  it  beneath  his  slightly 
rusty  top  hat,  and  over  the  front  of  it 
spread  a  large  face.  His  profession  was 
harder  to  guess  than  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor; the  air  of  grave  responsibility  he 
wore  did  not  exactly  jibe  with  his  worn 
clothes,  and  his  expression,  as  one 
caught  it  in  the  uncertain  light,  was  so 
vaguely  important  as  to  mean  nothing. 

They  rode  in  silence  for  a  while,  the 
new  arrival  fidgetting  with  his  collar 
and  pulling  it  even  a  little  further  up 
on  his  ears.  Of  a  sudden  an  unusually 
clear  flare  shone  in  at  the  window  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  rear  seat  seemed 
to  recognize  an  old  acquaintance. 


"My  deal'  Micawber.  this  is  most  for 
tunate,"  he  said  heartily.  'How  do 
you  dot"  As  Mr.  Micawln-r  looked 
rather  bewildered  and  gave  his  collar  a 

really  alarming  hitch  he  added  that  he 
was  the  Mr.  Shepherd  known  to  him 

when  in  the  Marines  at  Bath  several 
years  before.  Mr.  Micawber,  recover 
ing  from  his  first  surprise,  was  ore* 
come  with  joy  at  seeing  his  old  com- 
panion and  felt  about  in  the  half  light 
for  his  friend's  hand  to  shake  it  with 
great  fervour  when  he  had  found  it. 

* '  Can  this  be  possible !  Have  I  the 
pleasure  of  again  beholding  Shepherd, 
my  old  comrade!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion.  "There  has  sel- 
dom, sir,  I  may  say  never,  been  a  chance 
encounter  between  two  friends  more  ap- 
propriately timed.  May  I  inquire  for 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  sir,  and  the  children?" 

Mr.  Shepherd  replied  that  his  family 
were  all  in  good  health  and  that  the 
children  had  grown  up  quite  a  little 
since  Mr.  Micawber  had  seen  them. 
"And  if  it  is  an  allowable  question. 
Micawber,  did  you  ever  succeed  in 
marrying  the  young  lady  to  whom  you 
were  engaged  the  last  two  years  you 
were  at  Bath?  The  daughter  of  Mr. 
Phillips  the  draper,  I  think  she  was 
On  the  advice  of  her  family,  wasn't  it, 
that  you  undertook  that  position — 1 
can't  recall  now  what  it  was — at  Water- 
brook  down  in  Surrey?" 

They  had  driven  out  of  the  fog  now 
and  were  travelling  through  a  country- 
side clear  as  day  in  the  moonlight  to- 
ward the  pinpoint  lights  of  a  distant 
town.  A  great  square  of  the  mellow 
brightness    fell   about    Mr.    Micawber 's 
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head  like  a  painted  halo,  and  showed  on 
his  slightly  flabby  face  a  strange  ming- 
ling of  pride  and  despair. 

"I  did  indeed,  sir,  carry  out  my  in- 
tentions of  entering  into  a  permanent 
and  lasting  alliance  of  affections  with 
the  young  lady  to  whom  you — in  short, 
sir,"  with  the  air  of  having  suddenly 
decided  to  tell  all,  "I  married  her.  You 
may  be  aware  that  a  man  who  has  upon 
his  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting a  delicate  young  wife  experi- 
ences many  difficulties  in  his  struggle 
against  the  raging  elements  of  com- 
merce. There  are  periods  in  his  career 
when  he  must  pause,  as  it  were,  in  his 
onslaught,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
expected  events  to  turn  up,  and  to 
gather  his  forces  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  leap  to  victory;  and  there 
comes  a  time."  he  went  on,  his  voice 
taking  on  a  more  solemn  note,  "when,  if 
he  is  designated  for  early  slaughter  by 
the  implacable  powers,  circumstances 
are  cumulatively  hurled  against  him,  he 
cannot  struggle  more,  and  the  God  of 
Day  goes  down  upon  the  dreary  scene. 
You  find  me,  alas,  caught  by  that  ir- 
resistible tide  just  as  I  was  about  to 
execute  the  spring — I  trust  I  may  term 
it  such, — which  would  have  established 
us  in  our  rightful  place.  You  meet  me 
when  my  head  is  about  to  disappear  for 
the  last  time  beneath  the  black  waves  of 
Adversity;  when  bruised  and  bleeding 
from  my  unequal  struggles  with  Cir- 
cumstance I  break  my  lance  in  one  last 
dash  and  go  down  defeated." 

Here  Mr.  Micawber  stopped  a  moment 
to  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye  and  gaze 
with  a  noble  and  defiant  air  at  the  sil- 
ver moon.  Mr.  Shepherd  ventured  to 
express  his  sympathy  and  some  desire 
to  know  the  details  of  the  catastrophe. 

"Perhaps   you   may   have   supposed, 


my  dear  Shepherd,  that  by  now  there 
would  be  a  tangible  pledge  of  our  affec- 
tion which — in  short,  an  infant."  All 
the  noble  defiance  and  heartbroken 
martyrdom  in  the  world  could  not  con- 
ceal the  father's  pride  he  felt.  "It  is 
unfortunate  that,  owing  to  a  temporary 
pecuniary  embarrassment  suffered  when 
an  expected  development  did  not  trans- 
pire, Mrs.  Micawber  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  invitation  pressed  upon  her 
by  that  branch  of  her  family  residing  in 
St.  Swithin's  Belfry,  and  is  spending 
these  weeks  with  them."  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber paused  thoughtfully,  his  face  gloom- 
ing over  as  he  remembered  that  his  life 
Avas  drawing  to  a  poverty-pinched  close. 

"It  must  be  evident  to  one  of  your 
discernment,  sir,"  he  pursued,  while  the 
coach  rumbled  on  and  on  toward  the 
lights  and  the  town,  "that  such  an  ad- 
dition to  our  group,  however  welcome  it 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  affection, 
is  an  added  burden  to  the  load  beneath 
which  I  already  stagger,  and  will  be  an 
added  bitterness  and  reproach  to  me 
when,  no  longer  able  to  replenish  those 
founts  of  nature  from  which  it  derives 
its  sustenance,  I  shall  lean  helpless  on 
my  broken  lance-head  and  watoh  it  per- 
ish in  the  arms  of  its  slowly  dying  pa- 
rent. But  enough,"  he  said,  once  more 
noble  defiant  to  the  moon.  "I  shall  die 
like  a  man,  fighting  to  the  end." 

He  was  silent,  and  so  they  rode,  ex- 
cept for  the  clinking  and  rattling  of  the 
coach,  and  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
hoofs.  After  a  short  while  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, as  not  to  intrude  upon  such  sacred 
thoughts,  quietly  changed  the  subject 
by  begging  Mr.  Micawber  to  pledge  him 
in  a  glass  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  hamper 
at  their  feet  before  they  arrived  at 
Stewsbury  where  he,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
would  be  leaving  him.     The  diversion 
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seemed  to  cheer  Mr.  Mic&wber  tremens 
onsly  and  he  sel  aboul  fumbling  for  the 
hanipi  r-catch  with  a  great  good  will, 
humming  the  while  in  a  sonorous,  roll 
iim  tone.  With  a  little  delay  due  to 
Mr.  Micawber's  having  poured  out  vin- 
instead  of  wine  the  glasses  were 
feed  and  a  toast  jerked  out  between 
efforts  to  keep  them  steady,  for  the  coach 
was  now  jolting  along  the  streets  of  the 
town  Stewsbury.  As  they  reached  a 
particularly  rough  stretch,  Mr.  Shop- 
herd  managed  to  give  voice  to  a  fervent 
if  breathless  wish  that  his  friend's  for- 
tunes might  fare  better. 
The  coach  stopped  abruptly  and  the 


postboj  climbed  don d  to  open  the  door 
"My  dear  Shepherd,"  laid  Mr,  Mi 
cawber  with  an  air  of  mysterious  assur 
ance.    tl  Jon  u  ill  be  happy,  I  am  rare, 

to  know    that    1   have  an  immediate  pro- 

peel  of  something  turning  op     I  am  nol 
at   Liberty  to  say   in  whal  direction, 
which    I   trust,  will  enable  me  to  pro- 
vide permanently  both  for  myself  and 

for  my  family." 

As  Mr.  Shepherd  was  then  getting 
out  Mr.  Micawher  shook  his  hand  again, 
and  the  coach  hore  him  off  humming  BO 

sonorously  that  he  could  be  heard  even 
after  the  door  had  been  slammed  upon 
him. 


FALLACY 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  phil- 
osopher who  lived  in  his  youth  a  life 
full  of  strange  experiences.  Great  joys 
and  great  sorrows  came  to  him.  The 
greatest  of  the  joys  was  the  love  of  a 
beautiful  woman;  and  the  greatest  sor- 
row was  her  death,  in  childbirth.  From 
his  eventful  and  strange  experiences  he 
developed  a  peculiar  theory.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  pure  joy  or  pure 
sorrow,  pure  love  or  pure  hate,  could 
be  experienced  only  in  anticipation; 
that  actual  experience  destroyed  one's 
sense  of  the  essence  of  emotion,  for  in 
actual  experience  the  greater  a  joy,  the 
more  of  sorrow  there  was  in  it;  the 
greater  the  love  the  more  of  hate.  To 
him  wisdom  meant  a  knowledge  of 
everything  in  its  purest  state.  There- 
fore the  young  only  could  be  truly  wise.. 
They  might  learn  each  emotion  in  its 
essential  purity  if  their  anticipation 
was  properly  developed. 

Consequently,  after  his  wife's  death, 
he  proceeded  to  bring  up,  according  to 
this  theory,  the  beautiful  daughter  she 
had  left  him.  He  set  out  to  teach  her 
by  arousing  anticipation,  what  children 
usually  learn  through  actual  experience. 
External  things,  of  course,  pertaining 
to  her  physical  welfare  did  not  come 
in  this  category.  Only  with  her  emo- 
tional development  was  he  concerned; 
he  strove  to  teach  her  the  meaning  of 
pure  joy,  pure  sorrow.  He  described 
to  her  beautiful  mountain-tops  touched 
with  the  lavendar  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  hinting  that  some  day  she  might 
see  them  thus.  He  told  her  of  prisons 
that  she  must  one  day  visit,  describing 
their    horrors    faithfully,    so    that    her 


emotional  life  should  be  balanced.  At 
first,  only  a  faint  anticipatory  glow  or 
hint  of  trouble  would  come  to  the  girl's 
face,  but  after  many  years,  whether  be- 
cause the  philosopher  grew  more  gifted 
in  description  or  because  the  girl's 
imagination  became  keener  by  such  con- 
stant functioning,  she  became  more  and 
more  responsive  to  suggestions.  Her 
emotions  became  delicately  balanced. 

The  effect  of  such  strange  training  on 
a  young  girl  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Her  beauty,  which  was  of  an  unearthly 
sort  at  the  outset,  took  on  a  weird  love- 
liness that  was  haunting.  Those  who 
looked  once  in  her  eyes  were  afraid  to 
look  again,  for  the  dreaminess  under  the 
long  lashes  was  of  an  unearthliness  that 
was  at  once  beautiful  and  terrible. 

One  day  the  philosopher  placed  in  his 
daughter's  hands  a  harp.  She  looked  at 
it  curiously  handling  it  with  puzzled 
fingers,  and  gazed  inquiringly  at  her 
father. 

"This,"  said  the  philosopher,  "is  an 
instrument  through  which  you  may  ex- 
press your  emotions, — the  finest  shade 
of  your  feeling  may  be  interpreted 
through  this,  once  you  have  become 
skilled.  Every  chord  struck  by  your 
beautiful  fingers  will  strike  to  the  heart 
of  your  listener.  My  daughter,  I  have 
brought  you  up  to  know  pure  joy,  and 
pure  sorrow.  You  alone,  of  humans,  at 
your  age,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
know  the  essence,  the  reality  of  these 
emotions.  Consequently  your  music 
alone  will  be  pure  and  truly  ethereal. 
For  this  moment  have  I  waited  long: 
I  did  not  wish  to  give  you  this  harp 
until  you  had  known  the  greatest  emo- 
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(OH   of  all.      Yon    have   known   joy   ami 

M,n-ou  long.  1  have  waited  till  I 
,|  you  were  of  a  suitable  age  to 
of  love. " 

A  in  I  bo  sitting  on  the  stone  bench  In 
ourtyard  with  the  harp  beside  her, 
I  :  v  ulh  roaming  over  its  unac- 
customed contour,  the  dreamy-eyed  girl 
heard  of  love.  The  greatest  skill  which 
thl  philosopher  had  ever  mastered  he 
used  now  ;  and  of  his  own  great  expe- 
rience of  love  he  wove  the  stuff  for  his 
daughter's  dreams.  In  the  dim  future 
he  foreshadowed  a  lover  who  should  be 
one  with  her  very  soul,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  girl,  gazing  now  at  her  father's  face 
and  now  at  her  hands  on  the  harp,  grew 
wide  with  wonder,  and  across  her  face 
swept  strange  shadows  of  emotion. 
When  he  had  finished  the  philosopher 
arose  and  left  his  daughter. 

Many  months  passed  before  the  girl's 
fingers  grew  accustomed  to  the  harp 
strings.  The  philosopher  tried  to  con- 
ceal his  impatience,  listening  day  after 
day  for  the  music  which  should  be  truly 
pure,  truly  ethereal.  He  avoided  his 
daughter  in  order  that  his  impatience 
might  not  hinder  her.  This  was  not 
easy  because  he  was  curious  to  see  how 
the  last  emotion  he  had  placed  in  her 
hands  was  affecting  her.  He  half  sus- 
pected, half  hoped  that  he  would  find 
the  expression  in  her  grey  eyes,  in  her 
lovely  face,  subtly  altered.  The  few 
glances  he  caught  of  her,  however,  dis- 
appointed him.  There  was  apparently 
no  change  in  her  face,  only  a  look  of  a 
new  absorption  as  she  bent  over  the 
harp,  endeavoring  to  teach  her  fingers 
dexterity.  "Give  her  time!"  thought 
the  philosopher.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  the  girl  overcame  one  difficulty  of 
execution  after  another  and  fragment- 
ary ripples  became  intelligible  chords, 


anisic,  indeed,  evolved  but  in  no  • 

extraordinary,  even  a   bit  colorless.     I  in 

patience  tunu  d  suddenly  to  disappoint- 
ment.      Imbed,     the     philosopher    could 

hardly  bear  to  see  his  daughter,  moi 
her  beautiful  fingers  over  the  harp,  i 

dreamy,  cheeks  delicately  Hushed.     And 

the  sound  of  the  lifeless  music  bee 
so  unbearable  that  lie  closeted   bimseli 

where  he  could  not  hear  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  girl  all  oncon 
scious  of  her  father's  sadness  played  at 
her  harp  and  dreamed  of  love. — an 
idealistic  love  the  beauty  of  which 
seemed  unbelievable.  One  thing  troubled 
her  however.  Her  father  had  said  that 
the  harp  would  respond  to  any  emotion. 
Strange:  she  tried  to  play  the  joy  of 
the  beautiful  unseen  sunsets;  she  tried 
to  play  the  sorrow  of  the  widows  and 
fatherless  in  prisons;  but  the  unearth- 
liness  and  the  intense  purity  of  these 
emotions  evaded  her.  Try  as  she  would 
they  would  not  pass  through  her  fingers 
upon  the  strings. 

Saddened  by  his  last  greatest  sorrow. 
worn  out  by  the  neglect  of  his  body,  the 
philosopher  aged  rapidly.  He  was  not 
wrell,  and  as  months  passed  it  became 
evident  that  he  could  not  live  long. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  not  allowed 
himself  to  see  his  daughter  and  by 
means  of  one  excuse  or  another  he  had 
kept  her  from  him.  Only  occasionally 
did  music  penetrate  into  his  chamber 
and  then  he  would  place  his  hands  to 
his  ears  and  refuse  to  listen,  moaning 
with  unutterable  sadness. 

At  last,  he  wTas  told  that  he  must  soon 
die.  Afraid  to  see  his  daughter  he  yet 
yearned  for  her  suddenly,  writh  a  great 
loneliness.  This  ethereal  daughter  who 
knew  only  pure  joy,  and  sorrow  and 
love  might  comfort  him,  might  inspire 
in  him  the  greatest  emotion  for  death. 
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If  only  she  could  play  the  music  to  him 
such  as  he  had  yearned  for  so  hungrily, 
music  thrilling  with  emotion — music 
pure,  ethereal.  And  so  he  sent  word 
for  her  to  bring  her  harp  that  she  might 
play  to  him.  When  the  attendant  who 
was  to  fetch  her  had  gone  on  his  errand 
the  philosopher,  full  of  fear,  (of  what, 
he  knew  not)  turned  his  head  to  the 
wall. 

Suddenly  music  stole  upon  him.  Yes, 
she  had  come,  was  playing.  He  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  her;  with  his  eyes 
shut  he  could  see  her  sitting  there, 
watching  her  beautiful  fingers,  cheeks 
flushed,  eyes  wide  and  beautiful.  But 
hark!  Music — such  music  as  he  had 
longed  for,  pure,  ethereal  but  also  warm 
and   passionate!     Suddenly  the  philos- 


opher found  that  he  was  weeping.  Un 
controlled  sobs  shook  his  frame.  Hi: 
daughter  sprang  to  his  side,  her  arnr 
were  around  his  neck,  she  was  weep 
ing  also  but  she  was  speaking  brokenh 
between  her  sobs. 

''You  had  taught  me  what  you 
thought  was  joy  and  sorrow !  and — love. 
I  could  not  tell  you, — how  could  I?— 
You  would  not  let  me  come  to  you.— 
How  can  I  tell  you?  Now  I  know  love 
— and  now  I  know!  I  know  too  what 
joy  is,  and  now — "  her  sobbing  broke 
out  again,  "I  know — sorrow." 

The  philosopher's  last  anticipation 
had  been  fulfilled.  Upon  his  face  was 
an  expression  of  joy  and  serenity.  She 
had  indeed  inspired  in  him  the  great 
emotion  for  death. 


TO  "SMITCHIE 


I  shall  sit  here  by  the  window,  and 
natch  the  rain  drops  chase  each  other 
down  the  pane.  And  1  shall  smoke  a 
million  and  one  cigarettes,  and  make 
i he  kind  of  rings  you  like  to  put  your 
fingers  through.  And  I  shall  pull  off 
my  shoes — there! — and  aim  them  at  my 
bed-room  door.  (Of  course  they 
wouldn't  go  in!  Funny,  isn't  it,  how 
shoes  lose  their  sense  of  direction  when 
they  haven't  any  feet  inside?)  And 
tu.w  1  shall  put  my  feet  on  the  window- 
sill,  tilt  back,  and  disdaining  the  tray 
at  my  elbow,  deliberately  scatter  ashes 
all  over  the  rug.  (You  wouldn't  scold 
me  if  you  were  here,  but  you  would 
stalk  down  the  hall  to  the  kitchen,  and 
bear  back  the  hard-worked  dust-pan. 
But  I  have  such  a  nice  way  of  being 
repentant,  that  you  would  forgive  me, 
wouldn't  you,  Smitchie?)  And  now  I 
shall  think  of  you. 

Thoughts  of  you  come  easily  at  any 
time:  When  I'm  in  the  red-plush  se- 
curity of  the  train;  when  I'm  turning 
out  poems,  like  sausages  out  of  a  meat- 
grinder  ;  when  I  'm  determinedly  follow- 
ing the  elusive  golf -ball;  but  while  I 
sit  here  in  the  darkness,  helpless,  un- 
resisting, these  thoughts  come  as  thick 
and  fast  as  pelting  snowballs.  Now  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  you  .  .  .  .There  are 
a  million  of  you  in  the  room;  perched 
on  the  arms  of  my  chair;  peering  in- 
quisitively into  my  book-cases;  silhouet- 
ted against  the  window ;  and  one  of  you 
is  supping  down  the  hall,  dust-pan— 
ward  bent  ....  Come,  curl  up  in  this 
big  chair  opposite  me,  and  tuck  your 
feet  up  under  you,  as  though  the  carpet 
were  a  splashy  puddle.    Your  rumpled 


head  is  cocked  on  one  side,  and  the  |] 
ward  direction   of  your  D0M  il  B   prom 
ise  Of  heavenly    bliss.      There  are  a    leu 

frightened   butterflies  bidden    in   your 

eyes,  and  a  fera  stan  I  thai  you  prob- 
ably bought  at  a  heavenly  remnant 
counter,  "reduced  to  clear,")  and  B 
few  questions  that  one  usually  h 
unanswered.  And  your  mouth  is  a 
button  pout.  Come,  Smitchie,  look  at 
me  with  doubting  innocence,  and  1  shall 
make  love  to  you. 

Shall  it  be  the  love  of  the  awkward 
age — freckled,  toothless,  pig-tail  love  I 
Shall  I  elope  with  you  on  my  Irish  Mail 
to  the  Castle  in  the  Lilac  Bushes,  where 
I'll  be  a  pirate  king  and  you'll  be  my 
squaw?  We'll  feast  sumptuously  on 
sour  cherries  and  green  pears,  and  I'll 
support  you  with  the  dime  that  the 
mice  brought  me  in  exchange  for  the 
tooth  I  left  under  my  pillow  last  night. 
And  we  will  have  dandelion  wall-paper 
in  our  house  ....  You  shake  your  head, 
Smitchie.  Perhaps  the  day  you  bobbed 
your  pigtails  is  unpleasantly  near.  Very 
well: 

Let  it  be  the  love  at  the  other  swing 
of  the  pendulum:  I'll  be  "John  And- 
erson— your  jo,  John",  and  we'll  totter 
down  the  hill  together,  hand  in  hand. 
If  my  "brow  is  brent,"  I  might  pat- 
ronize a  wiggery,  and  as  for  you,  a 
henna  rinse  does  wonders  for  "locks 
that  are  like  the  snow".  If  you  stumble, 
I  shall  tumble,  too,  and  we'll  both  go 
rolling  down  the  hill — like  Jack  and 
Jill  ....  No,  Smitchie  dear?  But  make 
faces  at  old  age  if  you  want  to;  it's 
blind,  and  can't  see  you  anyway. 
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So  must  it  be  a  modem  love  affair? 
You'll  be  the  flapper  and  I'll  be  the 
philosopher  and  we'll  live  a  mooncalf 
existence  in  the  shade  of  the  briary 
bush.  And  if  it 's  only  this  side  of  para- 
disc,  then  it  were  paradise  enow;  and  if 
it  s  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  we 
shall  live  and  learn  ....  Ah,  Smitchie. 
you  shall  wear  jade  earrings  and  ban- 
danas, and  I'll  be  your  bootlegger,  press- 
agent  and  devoted  slave.  And  I  shall 
immortalize  your  rumpled  head  in  free 
verse  poetry  that  will  live  until  Carl 
Sandburg  is  dead.  And  we  shall  be  Bo- 
hemians, Bolsheviks  and  anything  else 
that's  interesting,  useless  or  disgraceful 
.  .  .  .  Have  I  frightened  you,  Smitchie? 
You've  scampered  away  into  the  dark- 
ness like  a  scared  rabbit.  Never  mind, 
the  spring  sleepiness  is  upon  me,  and 
perhaps  you'll  slip  back  into  my  dreams. 
(You  knew,  didn't  you,  why  we  are 
sleepier  in  the  spring  than  in  any  other 
time  of  year?  Since  all  the  animals  that 
hibernate  have  waked  up,  there's  a  lot 
of  unabsorbed  sleep  loose  in  the  air,  and 


so  we  have  to  use  it  up) .... 

There  is  a  stealthy  tap  on  the  window. 
(Have  you  come  back,  Smitchie?  No. 
it's  only  that  homeless  tramp,  the 
wind.)  I  am  asleep,  so  of  course  1  can- 
not answer  him.  Slyly  watching  my 
eyes  for  the  least  nicker,  the  wind 
knocks  boldly.,  insistently.  Still  I  do  not 
answer  him.  Infuriated,  he  shakes  the 
window  in  unreasonable  passion.  I  do 
not  stir,  and  then  he  realizes  that  I  am 
asleep,  and  so  he  opens  the  window- 
quietly,  and  hops  over  my  feet  into  the 
room.  What  is  that  shiny  red  thing  he 
sees  upon  the  floor?  Oh,  that  is  my 
lie  art  which  has  slipped  from  off  my 
sleeve.  With  a  greedy  snatch,  the  wind 
pops  it  into  his  pocket  (along  with 
'rusty  nails  and  cracker  crumbs),  and 
'then  he  slips  silently  out  the  window 
into  the  wet  night  ....  It 's  a  very  nice 
heart,  Smitchie :  no  cracks  and  only  a 
few  minor  dents.  If  ever  that  homeless 
tramp,  the  Wind,  comes  knocking  at 
your  back  door,  ask  him  for  it.  He 
won't  demand  much  in  payment;  per- 
haps a  kiss. 
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THE  FOOD  PROBLEM 

Alice  was  a  naughty  child 
Whose  infant  charms  were  slight, 
For  though  her  face  was  sweet  and  mild 
She  had  no  appetite. 

She  would  not  eat  her  breakfast  food, 
She  would  not,  could  not,  eat  it ; 
I  hitside  the  dining  hall  she  stood 
In  tears,  but  undefeated. 

Her  grandma,  in  despair,  one  day 
Brought  home  a  porridge  bowl 
That  in  its  bottom  did  portray 
A  picture  of  King  Cole. 

To  Alice  small  this  fat  old  king 
Made  such  a  strong  appeal 
She  said  she'd  eat  if  they  would  bring 
This  bowl  for  every  meal. 

And  so  her  wise  old  grandma  bought 

A  dozen  other  bowls 

And  Alice  emptied  all  the  lot 

To  see  the  twelve  King  Coles. 

•      •••••••• 

Now  mothers  all,  and  fathers  too. 
Take  heed,  for  you  have  heard, 
A  story  that  is  sage  and  true. — 
And  utterlv  absurd. 
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And  the  Monthhj  avssumes  a  super- 
cilious aii?- -a  patronizing,  self-suffi- 
cient  demeanor  which  offends  the  would- 
W-  literati,  and  appeals  to  the  Campus 
Cat's  sense  of  humor?  What  a  painful 
and  mistaken  impression.  That  the  cau- 
tious, sensitive,  almost  cringing  board 
should  be  thought  to  secure  itself  be- 
hind a  barrier  of  complacent  self-satis- 
faction ! 

Think  rather  of  distracted  maidens 
groping  hopelessly  for  some  new  and 
startling  editorial  and  pity,  not  ridi- 
cule their  position.  Consider  even  the 
plight  of  the  Nobiscum.  Frantically  it 
culls  the  effusions  of  its  brother  and 
sister  institutions,  only  to  find  disguised 
under  various  forms  of  flowery  elo- 
quence the  same  protests  and  the  same 
appeals.  It  discovers  that  they  too  are 
suffering;  and  the  common  complaint  is 
lack  of  attention.  Like  the  Monthhj, 
they  crave  notice;  they  long  for  com- 
ment. Their  ears  are  strained  for  some 
word  denoting  interest,  and  in  despera- 
tion they  voice  their  desires  in  long, 
(and  usually  overlooked),  passages  of 
carefully  chosen  rhetoric.  Is  it  their 
fault  if  some  of  its  force  is  lost  in  repe- 
tition? 

And  if  their  discourse  becomes  from 


time  to  time  a  trifle  querulous,  considei 
that  after  all  their  is  a  certain  justifica- 
tion in  their  complaint.  Merit  deserves 
recognition  and  occasionally,  (without 
meaning  to  seem  self-complacent!) 
there  is  undergraduate  writing  which  is 
worth  commending. 


Nocturne*  gives  us  hope.  Here  we  are 
kept  consistently  in  a  child's  mind,  see- 
ing things  only  through  her  eyes,  but 
we  get  an  impression  of  tragedy  and 
reality  which  will  not  leave  us.  That 
the  story  is  the  winner  of  the  Barnacle 
contest  gives  us  a  second  cause  for  sat- 
isfaction. 

Or  quite  humbly  we  call  attention  to 
The  Golden  Dreams  of  Petolenkin.1  We 
suggest  that  here  at  least  is  undergradu- 
ate writing  with  remarkably  finished 
touches. 


Quite  justly  we  are  accused  of  over- 
worked seriousness.  We  turn  with  re- 
lief to  the  bits  of  humor  which  are 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  vast  gloom  of 
most  of  our  publications,  yet  we  are 
slad  to  discover: 


•Barnard  Barnacle — December,  1923. 
xThe  Yale  Literary  Magazine — Febru- 
ary 1924. 
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WEDDING  RING  SENTIMENT 

The  ancient  Mandarins  of  China, 
the  swarthy  Kings  of  the  Nile,  the 
fiery  Saracens  and  romantic 
French — all  knew  and  cherished 
the  little  white  flowers  of  the 
orange  tree,  and  with  them  decked 
out  their  brides — thousands  of 
years  ago. 

The  hopes  of  a  prosperous  mar- 
riage were  expressed  by  the  use  of 
these  flowers.  Surrounded  thus 
with  romantic  legend,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  orange  blossom  rings 
have  become  popular. 


Exquisitely  feminine  are  the  engage- 
ment and  bride's  wedding  rings  while 
the  groom's  ring  is  nigged,  substantial 
and  quite  correct. 

The  use  of  three  rings  is  in  accord 
with  society's  latest  decree. 

Our  display  of  these  superb  creations 
is  ready  for  your  inspection.  Gold  $10 
up;  platinum  overlay,  $21  up;  jeweled, 
$60  up.  Exquisitely  hand  chased  or  cor- 
ruscated  with  gorgeous  diamonds. 

Wedding  Invitations  and 
Announcements 


Seamless 
and  exquisitely  Hand  Chased  n 

Genuine  o^  V 

Oramje  fttossomwedding 
and  Engagement  ftings 

^  Qold 

-*•  ^Platinum 
^  Jeweled j 


>M&vtWtGz2u^ 


24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years' 
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I  have  not  room  for  even  sorrow . 

nil   relapse   has  seized   upon   my 

mind. 
And  I  could  wish  that   there  would  be 

no  morrow, 
that  despair  has  lost  all  thought 

behind. 
Drowsy  and  sick  with  thinking,  numb- 
ness comes 
And  tills  the  stagnant  channels  of  my 

K>ul. 
Nothing   is   right    and   yet  all   wrong 

becomes 
Half-right  and  sinks  exhausted  in  the 

whole. 
Music  must  now  its  soothing  office  take 
And  come  to  charm  me  with  its  soft 

delight ; 
Now  harmony  will  melt  the  gloom  and 

shake 
The    sickening    truth    from    out    my 

shrinking  sight. 
Then,   self-deceiving   and   deceived, 

I  can 
Wisely    contribute     my    deceit    to 

man."2 


Prunello 

by  S.  P.  B.  Mais 

Brentano's 
The  novel  Prunello  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais, 

like  a  mirror  holds  reflections  of  a  post- 
war England,  of  the  marked  differences 
hetween  the  nouveau  riche  and  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  the  barriers  between 
the  middle  class  and  this  same  older 
aristocracy.  Can  the  one  ever  under- 
stand or  really  sympathize  with  the 
other? 

The  chief  protagonists  are  taken  from 
these  three  classes  if  they  may  be  so 
called.  The  story  opens  at  a  first  night 
performance  of  a  play  entitled  "Dor- 
othy Osborne"  by  a  young  playwright 
Herbert  Vaughan  the  scion  of  an  old 
and  irreproachable   aristocratic   familv 


■Nassau  Literary  Magazine — December 


w  ho  h;,s  ;iii  the  background  of  a  charm- 
ing country  hoOSC  and  an   irr&SClble  old 

father   with    a    monocle.      Henry    falls   in 

love  with  the  actress  Cynthia  Cape! 
playing  the  title   roh-.     She  Menu  to 

embody  to  him  all  the  charms  of  the 
Original  Dorothy  and  fort  unately  he  U 
not  deceived  iu  this.  The  main  portion 
of  the  novel  is  concerned  however  with 
the  love  affair  of  Colin  Entwhistle.  a 
friend  of  Cynthia's  who  comes  of  a  poor 
gone-to-seed  family  from  the  bleakest 
part  of  northern  England,  and  Olwen, 
Henry's  sister.  Colin  feels  that  it  is  not 
fair  for  Olwen  to  marry  him  until  she 
has  seen  the 'home  from  which  he  came 
and  realized  in  some  measure  the  wide 
social  gap  between  them.  Accordingly 
Olwen  visits  his  family  and  in  spite  of 
them  is  still  willing  to  marry  him.  Soon 
after  this  however  we  find  her  married 
to  Lord  Woobeding  an  odious  type  of 
the  new  war  nobility  whose  saving  grace 
is  his  money  which  enables  the 
Vaughans  to  live  on  in  their  ancestral 
home.  By  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune  he 
is  killed  in  a  hunting  accident  and  we 
are  left  with  the  assurance  that  Olwen 
will  eventually  marry  Colin. 

The  most  obvious  fault  with  the  novel 
aside  from  a  discursive,  clumsy  style 
and  insipid  unconvincing  nature  of  the 
conversation,  is  the  unreality  of  Olwen 
herself.  Not  content  with  one  reincar- 
nation of  Dorothy  Osborne  in  Cynthia, 
the  author  must  needs  endow  her  too 
with  all  of  Dorothy's  virtues  with  the 
result  that  she  is  more  of  a  type  than  an 
individual.  If  Olwen  lacks  personality 
the  minor  characters  in  Colin 's  board- 
ing house  do  not.  They  are  sketched  with 
not  a  little  force  and  humor.  This  makes 
one  wish  that  the  author  had  created  his 
heroine  herself  in  place  of  taking  her 
characteristics    from   a   woman   of  the 
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eighteenth   century   however   charming 
may  have  been. 

H.  F. 


Half-Gods 

by  Lynn  Montross 
urge  Do  ran  Co. 
One  has  a  right  to  expect  certain 
things  of  a  book  entitled  Half-Gods.  For 
ice,  one  is  justified  in  expecting 
the  author  to  present  some  problem 
which  is  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Half-Gods,  whatever  they  are.  One  is 
unfortunately  disappointed  in  this  rash 
expectation,  however;  for  the  account 
of  Frances  Leeper's  summer  at  home  in- 
troduces as  its  nearest  approach  to  a 
half-God  a  stupid  Methodist  minister. 
whose  religious  influence  over  Frances 
is  slight  and  unconvincing — surely  not 
the  emphatic  element  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  which  is  decidedly  of 
the  flesh.  Her  sudden  realization  of  his 
stupidity  and  mediocrity,  which  forms 
the  denoument,  has  no  dramatic  force 
at  all  because  he  has  appeared  to  us 
hopelessly  narrow  and  uninteresting 
throughout,  in  spite  of  the  author's  evi- 
dent attempt  to  portray  him  as  "a  man 
of  magnetic  and  strange  personality" 
(as  the  jacket-fin  describes  him).  As 
for  the  advertisement  of  the  theme, 
''Has  the  church  a  place  on  Main 
Street?"  The  answer  is  emphatic. 
After  the  ridiculous  revival  meeting, 
and  the  minister's  triumph,  not  that  he 
has  saved  three  souls,  "but  because  the 
opposition  in  the  church  said  he  could 
not  ("and  this  was  the  most  important 
pasturate  he  has  ever  held"),  we  have 
no  respect  left  for  the  church  and  the 
minister.  So  much  for  the  religious 
theme,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
title,  one  was  to  expect  the  author's 
emphasis  to  fall. 


One  <lncs  not  make  out  quite  where 
hia  emphasis  d<x  -  Call  The  flesh  and 
the  devil  is  introduced  much  more  col 

orfully.  it  is  to  !»<■  sure  only  the  "old 
stuff"—  Fi  t  /.«j.'  ra  1  d  and  Dorothy 
Speare  with  only  occasional  bold  dabs 
at  obscenity.  Looking  down  the  table 
of  contents  one  has  a  right  to  ex] 
much  more.  General  division  into 
June,  July.  August  would  appear  to  1" 
significant;  but  it  isn't.  Such  lurid 
titles  as  Carnival^  In  the  Bark,  Retort, 
In  the  Den,  Confession,  Betrayal, 
Sound  and  Fury  lead  one  to  expect  cer- 
tain types  of  things.  Again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  title,  one  is  disappointed. 
Candle's  End,  deals  with  the  revival 
meeting.  Betrayal  with  Frances  realiza- 
tion of  Eckbert's  stupidity,  Sound  and 
Fury  with  the  execution  of  a  criminal 
whose  connection  with  the  story  is 
slight,  about  whose  exit  from  the  world 
wc  are  supposed  to  be  curious — and  are 
not. 

The  author  holds  this  scene  and  the 
death  of  Frances'  father  as  trump 
cards,  turning  down  their  corners  for 
use  to  see  with  a  sly  smile ;  but  we  have 
known  all  along  that  they  are  not  the 
'cards  to  win  the  trick;  and  consequent- 
ly when  they  are  played  with  a  flourish 
Ave  are  merely  relieved  that  the  game 
is  over. 

H.  L.  H. 


Leave  it  to  Psmith 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse 
George  Doran  Co. 
If  you  have  just  returned  from  an 
impossible  written  test  or  are  about  to 
'start  on  the  inevitable  week-end,  wc 
should  advise  you  to  try  this  book  by  all 
means.  With  an  utterly  unprobable 
plot,  told  in  a  very  delightful  manner, 
it  will  require  no  thought  or  concentra- 
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CJMARTLY  Mph  suits  tailored  to  a  nicety. 
AJ   Cloth  frocks  brightened  by  fresh  bits  of 
lingerie.    Sportive  campus  clothes  and  gowns 
and  party  frocks  ol  youthful  loveliness. 

JEROME  E.  SAGE             ! 

84  to  88  Pratt  Street 
HARTFORD 
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t  it in  on  your  part,  solely  a  comfortable 
chair  and  an  appreciative  chuckle.  1 1 
ll  presented  in  an  informal,  talkative 
manner  and  will  carry  you  along  by  its 

liveliness  of  plol    which   makes  up   for 
lack  o(  technique.     You   probablj 
remember    "Jeeves"    who    always    had 
such  remarkable  solutions  for  his  mas- 
difficulties,  and  now  you  will  have 


.•in  opportunity  <>r  meeting  Pmith,  the 
i»  added  bo  that  a  little  variety  might 

be     introduced     into     the     usual     Dame. 

Psmith    is   willing   to   sohre   anybody 'i 

problems  and  be  succeeds  most   ingen 

ioiisly,  not  only  in  BOlving  theirs  lor 
also  yours  of  how  to  while  away  a  feu 
leisure   hours. 

L.  11 


BONWIT  TELLER  &,CO. 

£flie  (Specially  S/icp  of  Onamaliono 
FIFTH    AVENUE  AT  56™  STREET 


THE   MODE   OF 
THE   MOMENT 

For  Women  &  Misses 


Exhibit  at  Ptymouth  Inn,  Northampton 
April  21,   22,   23 


COMBINE  STUDY  WITH  RECREATION 


SUMMER  MASTER  CLASSES 
IN  PIANO  PLAYING 

Conducted  by 

Clarence  yldler 

June  15th  to  September  15th 

at 

"Ka=ren=ni=o=ke" 
LAKE   PLACID,  N.  Y. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Adirondacks" 

Living  Accommodations  for  Limited  Number  of 
Students  in  Unexcelled  Environment 

Boating,   Fishing,   Canoeing,   Horseback  Riding, 
Golf,  Tennis 


Inquire : 
Ruth  Tager,  Sec'y,  137  West  86th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

i  i 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  24-25-26th  will  bring  David  Wark 
Griffith's  masterpiece  "AMERICA"  as  a  road  attraction:  This  picture  which 
is  being  shown  to  capacity  audiences  in  the  larger  cities — among  the  various 
theatres,  The  Majestic,  in  Boston,  will  prove  one  of  the  great  picture  sensa- 
tions of  the  season.  It  is  filled  with  stirring  scenes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— among  them  the  fight  at  Lexington,  the  stand  at  Concord  and  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill — while  among  its  exciting  episodes  is  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
A  love  story  of  great  charm  is  interwoven  through  the  varying  scenes  and  in 
this  the  dainty  Carroll  Dempster  is  seen  to  unusual  advantage;  Many  other 
players  of  well  established  reputation  are  in  the  fine  cast,  among  them  Lionel 
Barrymore.  This  picture  will  have  the  usual  Griffith  settings  and  carries  an 
orchestra  of  twenty  pieces. 


College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

All  Leading  Makes 
Fountain  Pens  Repaired 
Try  Our  Circulating  Library 

All  the  New  Fiction 


W.  HEFFERNAN 


HOTEL   BRIDGWAY 

SPEINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 
Smith  College 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 
Reasonable  Rates 


BAKER'S 

Sweet  Chocolate 


Sweet  Chocolate  i  s  very  sustaining, 
as  it  contains  mora  nourishment 
than   the    same   amount   of   beef. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Plastic 


(Reg.  r.  s.  Pat.) 


Shoes 


are  sold  exclusively  by  us  and  can 
be  ordered  by  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalogue  unless 
you  are  reordering  and  know  style 
number.  FREE  catalogue  tells 
about  Plastic  construction,  and 
shows  you  the  many  styles  from 
which  to  choose. 

IN  BOSTON 


1! 
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Q  M  P  A  N  ' 


47  Temple  Place 
15  West  Street 


—  • 


Katharine  F.  Horan 


297  Bridge  St. 


Springfield 


A  Specialty  Shop 

for 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Moderate  Prices 


Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 


Outfitters  to  Woman 
and  Misses 

Exclusive  but  not  Expensive 

APPAREL  OF  DISTINCTION 


Main  Street 


Number  402 


Burnam's 

Springfield,  Mass. 
New  York  Hartford 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since   the   popularity    of   knitted   apparel   today   holds 

prestige    over   all    other    seasons,    our   sport   wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15,00  to  $49.50 


>~o-™»^  «»•<;< 
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WWaf£ST£A 

T1UOI   MAHK 

"Sportsmen's  Headquarters" 


Golfer's  Opportunity 

Smith  Special  Set 

for  beginners 

Consisting  of 
Adjustable      Handle,      Golf 
Bag,     choice    of    Driver    or 
Brassie,     Niblick,     Mid-Iron 

and  Putter,  a 
$21.00  value,  $10.50 

Smith  Special 
Dozen  Golf  Balls 

Including 

Silver  Kings,  Dunlop,  J.  H., 

Why  Not,  Pinehurst. 

$10.00  value,  $6.50  doz. 


Footwear 

of  the  hour 

for 

Sport,  Street  and 

Evening  wear 

Solby-Montague  Co. 

213  Main  St.,    Northampton 


When  in  Springfield 
You  will  find 

The  HALL  TEA  ROOM 

A  most  satisfying  place  for  lunch  or 
afternoon  tea,  where  people  of  refine- 
ment meet,  and  where  things  have  the 
real  home  flavor. 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 

411  Main  Street 
The  Hall  Building 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


►»—  i  < 


A  Timely  Suggestion 

Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  and  the  Spring  Silks  are  here. 
Anticipating  in  their  radiant,  gay  colorings,  in  their  soft  subtle 
textures,  in  their  captivating,  artful  designs  the  joyousness  the  fresh 
beauty  and  the  awakening  to  life  and  love  and  laughter  of  the  Spring. 

Everything  in  the  New  Spring  Silks  now  on  display  in  our 
enlarged  Silk  Store. 

Complete  assortments  at  interesting  prices  made  possible  by  the 
elimination  of  exhorbitant  street  floor  rentals  and  the  combined  pur- 
chasing powers  of  four  stores  in  the  following  large  cities. 


Boston 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Thresher  Brothers 

The  Specialty  Silk  Store. 

19  Temple  Place 

through  to 
41  West  Street 

The  Only  Natural  Daylight  Silk  Store  in  Boston. 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 


Candy 


Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 

Popcorn  for  the  Movies 

A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 


404  Main  Street 


Springfield, 


H>M««*«^K«Bv^O«»«4 
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Mass. 
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IReb  Xion  Inn 


STOCKBBIDGE,  MASS. 


On  direct  route  to  New  York  or  Boston 


Special  attention  to  dinner  parties. 


Jerome  H.   Remick  Co. 


Music  Publishers 


219  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Two   Great   Dance   Numbers 


Two  Great  Songs 


"Where  the  Lazy  Daisies  Grow" 

and 

"7  Wander  Who's  Dancing  With 

You  Tonight." 


A*  S.  Emonds 


Dealer  in 


Antiques 


22  Crafts  Avenue 


Northampton, 


Mass. 


True  Brothers 

Jewelers 


NOW 

One  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
finest  jewelry  stores  in  all  the 
East,  and  "Large  variety,  High 
grade  and  Fair  price"  are  what 
has  done  it.  Gifts  and  Novelties 
by  the  hundred. 


404-408  Main  Street. 

6-8  Pynchon  Street. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


QJnnjHfoale  Jtm 


and 


Ofca  Ennm 


South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Whether  you  want  a  bite  to  eat 
or  a  banquet  "the  latch  string  is 
out"  for  you  at  Prom  time. 


Telephone,  Holyoke  2628-W 


$60  IN  A  DAY 


STUDENTS 


f   Chamberlain    earned    this,    you    can    do    the 
I   same    selling 

JIFFY    EMERGENCY    MUD    CHAINS 

during   your  vacation. 

Every   automobile  owner   is   a  prospect. 
|  You   don't   have  to  jack   or  pry   your   car  to 
I  put   them   on.      A  woman   or   child   can   do  it. 
j   THEY   ARE    NEW   AND    SELL    ON    SIGHT. 
I   Sample    chain    and    sales    kit    $1.30.      Write 

Jiffy   Auto  Chain   Corp. 

Manufacturers 

Woolwortn    Building 
|   Watertown,  New  York 

I 


THE 


Peacock  Shop 


Bedford  Terrace 


2  doors  below  the  Alumna-e  House 


An  exclusive  shop  for  girls 


Northampton 

Good  Study 

Commercial  College 

Lamps 

Offeri  courses  which   give   a 

thorough    technical    training 

to  those  who  desire 

Pressing   Irons, 

Secretarial  Positions 
Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Curlers,  Etc. 

Bend  for  catalogue 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

All   makes 
Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Additions  to  College  Life 

Sold,    Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA    agency. 

76  Pleasant  Street 
WOBTHAMPTON,                                         MASS. 

Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Gosselin 

Compliments  of 

College  Laundry 

51  State  Street 

The  Big  Drug  Store 

Blanc-Levin 

FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olives. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 

Kwik-Pak                             Kwik-Pak 

Laundry  Cases                        Inner  Cases 

$1.95                                         35c 

TITCOMB'S 

-+- 

14  Crafts  Ave. 

Clapp  &  Clapp 

U.  S.  P.  O.  Sub  Sta.  No.  2 

147  Main  Street 

Agents  for 

NORTHAMPTON,                                           MASS. 

Martha  Washington  Candies 

-.  — o  — ,  —  .  —  .  —  ,  —  »  —  .  — o  —  .  —  o  —  o  —  .  — , 

Old  Deerfield 
Arms 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

Luncheons  &  Dinners 

Week-end  Accommodations 


It  Pays 

to 

Gaze 


"Bide  a  Wee" 

the 
Waffle  House 

Creamed  Chicken  &  Waffles 
Our  Specialty 


Fine  Cutlery  Sharpened 
and  Repaired  at 

EMOND'S  SHOP 

26  Crafts  Ave.        Opp.  City  Hall 


You   are  Sure  to  be  Pleased 


by 


Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


HtcQIaUum'fi 

lepartmeut 

£tore 


The 

Early 

History 

of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 

President  Emeritus 

Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 
We  solicit  your  account 


CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Milton   O.   Wickes 


Maker,  Collector  and  of 

Fiddles,  Etc. 

I ' •  • ; ■  1 . •  r    in 

Mandolins,  Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 

Buescher  Saxaphones  and  Accessorial 


Plaza  Theatre   Building 
51  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 
Moving,     Storing,     Packing,     Snipping 
Long  distance  transfer  by  auto  track 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  Tel.  413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 

TeL    163 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  &  Diamonds 

Fine  Repairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


WISWELL 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 

Tel.  1041-W  160  Main  St. 


THE  DRUGGIST 


82  Main  St. 


Northampton 


THE 

Mary  Marguerite 

The    Mary    Marguerite    has    a    Coffee 
House  you  see, 

For   serving    breakfast    and    afternoon 
tea, 

Or  a  60c  lunch  and  suppers  till  late, 

It's  across   from  the  Tea  Room  at  40 
State. 

GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIEES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For   All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Oars 
The  Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW   J.    KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty 

Agents    for    Westinghouse    Battery 
Tel.    1086-W 


Rear  205  Main  St. 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Opp.  City  Hall 
MASS. 


THE 

(LoUcqc  Stubio 

for 

Modern  Photography 

When   Daylight   Fails 

Should    70U    get    disappointed    to    have    your 

photo    taken!       "Certainly    Not".      We    have 

Modern    Artificial    Lighting    Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR   DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 
of  the 


Schultz  Branch  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


74  State   St. 


Tel.  581 


See  our 
Sandals  of  1924 


E.  ALBERTS 

"The  Shoe  Man" 
241  Main  St.  Northampton 


NOBLE  &  FLYNN 


DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 

We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAN  J.  P.  KTT.P.Y 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 

Telephone  1120 

Northampton  Mass 


ff 


Universal 

Electric 

Goods 

make  Sensible 


\J?       Christmas  Gifts 


Grills 
Percolators 
Curling  Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


-R 


ats®ns 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


Northampton  ♦   Mass. 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 


54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,   Butter,   Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL    BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 

Rugs 

and 

Draperies 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk     Lights,     Heaters,     Hot     Plates, 

Toasters,  Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair   Curlers,    Hair   Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 


3  Main   Street 


CARD  ENGRAVING 

and 

DIE  STAMPING 

Bridgman    &     Lyman 

108  Main  St. 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


FIRST  NATI0N 

ril\d  1     NORTH 


NATIONAL  BANK 

AMPTON 


TTie  Bank  on  the  Corner 


>-^mmHymm<yt 


The  Home  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes  Examined,  Glasses  Fitted 

Dehey  Optical  Co. 

Optometrists  &  Prescription  Opticians 
Cameras,  Field  Glasses  &  Everything  Optical 

146  Main  Street 
Northampton  Mass. 


FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERING 

REFINISHING 
PACKING 

CRATING 

STORAGE 

SHIPPING 

CHILSON'S 
AUTO   TOP   SHOP 

Not  on  Main  Street  but  at 
34  Center  St.  Tel.  1822 


ERIC  STAHLBERG,   STUDIO 


'The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town' 


Beckmann's 


Candy  Shop 


Soda  Shop 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 
Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 
Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Neylon-Dailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 
Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 

FRANK  MTENTKA 

15  Masonic  St.  Northampton 

Just  Say,  "Charge  It" 

Your  account   is  golicited  at  this  long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      Yon    will    like    our    fine 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You  oan  rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  best 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1382  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


HEGY'S 

Master   Dyers 
and  Cleansers 

Northampton  store : 

83  Pleasant  St. 
Next  to  Plaza  Theater.  Phone  2090 
Bolyoke  store:  527  Dwight  St. 
Springfield  Store:      135  State  St. 

WORKS : 
920  Main  St.,  Holyoke 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 


PHONE  80 

College  Taxi  Co 

Wm.  G.   MAHAK,   Mgr. 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 
Do  you  want  a  permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  i 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


Taxi 

Touring  Car 

and 

Limousine 
SERVICE 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 


Office:   188  Main  St.  Northampton 


Ridge  Shop 

Spaulding  Sporting 

Hats 

Ladies'  Sport  Wear 

Goods 

Victor 

243  Main   St.                       Northampton 

Victrolas  &  Records 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

of 

New  Records  Every  Friday 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

-*- 

Smith  Students  are  cordially  invited  to 
Visit  Our  Establishment 

College  Exchange 

199  Main  St. 

T\  A.  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

G.  FOX  &  CO.,  Inc. 

of 

Hartford                  Paris                 London 

Fashion  and  Quality 

Will  display  Fashions  for 

Combined  with  comfort 

Spring  and  Summer  1924 
at  the  Plymouth  Inn, 

and  economy. 

on 

Thursday,  Friday 

Telephone   Holyoke   1052-1053 

and 

Saturday 

Sftomaa  8.  Gftjilda 

April  24th,  25th  and  26th 

Incorporated 
273-279  High  St.                         Holyoke 

We  will  particularly  feature 
articles  of  dress  wear  for  the 

Northampton   trolleys  pass   our   door. 

Junior  Promenade. 

LAMBIE'S 

We    specialize    in    the    following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls: 
Corsets, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 

Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J.  E.  Lambie  &  Co, 


92  Main  Street 


When   ymi    waul 

Birthday  Gilts 

or 

Bridge   Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

Wo  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
han«l  directly  from  Japan  and  China 
including: 

Lamp?,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 

Embroideries,   China    and   Wooden 

Wares,  LaqnoT  Works  and  various 

othrr   novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton 

Telephone  1253-W 


For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 


FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211    Main  Street 
Northampton,   Massachusetts 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An   all-year  guest  house  and   tea-room 

BreaVfact  8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea    3.00-5.30 

Dinner   6.00-7.30 

Night  Lunches   8.30-9.30 

MRS.   M.   V.  BUBGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 

and 

Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 

Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

169  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 


For  Silks 

Visit 

Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


25  Main  St. 


2nd  Floor 


Spring  Flowers 

DAFFODILS,  TULIPS  AND 
HYACINTHS 

Beautiful  Cheerful 

Phone  for  them 

Butler  <Sl  Ullman 

Flowers 


Compliments  of 


Highway  Qarage 


Near  Post  Office  Pleasant  Street 

Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

"Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 

Oil  Permanent  Waving 

SCHULTZ,  Inc. 

223  Main  Street 
Branch  Office,  Plymouth  Inn 

HARPER  METHOD 

Shampooing,     Scalp     Treatments, 

Marcel    Waving,    Water    Waving, 

Manicuring,  Facial  Massage 


Robina  Sutherland 

Nonotuck  Bank  Bldg. 
Telephone    484-W 


'  Water,  water  everywhere  and  not  a  drop 
to  drink!" 

If  the  Ancient  Mariner  had  had 


W&Z 


his  misfortunes  would  have  been  over! 


This  advertisement  was  written  by  Miss  Harriet  K 
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an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  students  10  gain 
practical  experience  in  writing  advertisements  for 
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OFF  PIQUANCY 


Lot  us  be  frank  at  the  outset.  We  are 
about  to  make  war  in  the  cause  of 
s  t  u  r  d  i  n  e  s  s  and  straightforwardness 
against  subtlety  and  piquancy.  We  are 
out  for  the  person,  who,  deciding  that 
''Now  I  shall  write  for  Monthly,"  dips 
her  pen  into  lavender  piffle  and  then 
has  the  presumption  to  submit  her  re- 
sult— and  have  it  published!  We  are 
lying  in  wait  for  the  editor  who,  quoting 
her  favorite  cryptogram  from  Alice 
(this  has  occurred  no  less  than  nine 
times,  by  actual  count,  since  we  entered 
college)  launches  forth  on  her  uncertain 
way. 

In  this  day  of  candor,  why  can't  the 
college  authoress  be  honest?  Surely  she 
doesn't  actually  believe  these  subtle, 
greeny-yellow  things  she  writes  about. 


How  many  of  her  friends  have  a  mind 
like  a  mirror  or  eyes  that  are  cups  of 
brown  gold  tea?  And  would  she  like 
them  if  they  did?  Is  she  really  being 
quite  frank  with  God  when  she  avows 
that  she'd  only  ask  to  be  a  lady  bug,  if 
she  could  make  a  ripple? 

As  for  us,  we  are  not  tired,  unlike 
Pierrot  of  "Aria  da  Capo,"  of  "gowns 
that  have  the  waistline  at  the  waist,  and 
the  hem  around  the  bottom,  and  women 
with  their  breasts  in  front  of  them." 
In  fact,  we're  just  conventional  enough 
to  like  that  sort  of  thing.  And  we  are 
tired — oh,  very  tired — of  Pierrots  and 
the  moon  which  was  a  gardenia  in  the 
night's  button  hole. 

It  is  small  wonder  if  our  comrades 
consider     us     superior — or     something. 
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Aren't  we,  who  laughed  through  " Pa- 
tience"  at  the  drolleries  of  the  pre- 
Raphaeiites,  a  little  in  danger  of  falling 
ourselves  into  the  same  nimminy-pim- 
miny  ways? 

All  we  ask,  after  all,  is  a  little  more 
solidity,  and  a  little  less  beating  around 
the  bush.  We  assure  you,  there  is  no 
law  in  Monthly  archives  which  bars  a 
story  with  a  plot.  Nor  is  there  another 
to  prohibit  writing  on  realities.  If  you 
think  it  exists  (and  simply  mustl)  lay 
bare  the  Plastic  Age  of  Smith  College. 


Or  why  not  seek  out  (here  is  a  task  for 
some  ambitious  Freshman!)  a  Miriam 
Henderson,  and  tell  us,  monthly,  during 
your  four  years,  how  she  broke  her 
chapel  date,  and  went  to  Bible,  and  ate 
her  lunch. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  gone  so 
far  down  the  path  of  subtlety  that  you 
no  longer  even  speak  our  language, 
allow  us  to  interpret: 

"Give  us  bread  and  butter;  we  have 
had  enough  Bavarian  cream." 


ON  LOVE  AND  LAUGHTER 


They  tell  us  love  and  laughter  are 
youth's  preogatives.  They  force  upon 
us  consciousness  of  the  fact.  We  fea- 
ture in  poem,  story  and  song  as  laugh- 
ing and  loving,  as  being  envied  for  our 
ability  to  laugh  and  love,  as  having  such 
a  superfluity  of  these  blessings  that  wc 
cannot  value  them.  Any  complacency 
we  may  feel  at  being  envied  is  held  in 
check  by  our  inappreciation,  but  what 
treasures  inappreciation  overlooks ! 
Even  the  Monthly  suffers  from  it. 

Here  we  have  love  and  laughter  for 
our  prerogatives,  and  we  fail  to  see 
what  literary  gems  they  conceal,  which 
are  ours  for  the  polishing.  Not  that  wre 
should  prostitute  them  to  greed  for 
fame  or  riches.  Heaven  forbid.  Let  us 
keep  the  reserve  of  good  taste.  But  with 
an  honest  craving  for  self-expression 
within  us,  and  a  humbly  courageous  de- 
sire to  join  life  to  art,  in  order  that  we 
may  share  in  creation,  we  blindly  pass 
over  the  two  most  fruitful  of  themes, 
which  are  in  our  very  hands  and  on  our 
very  lips.  We  leave  love  and  laughter 
to  dwell  upon  tragedy,  of  which  we  may 
be  thankful  we  yet  know  little,  and  mel- 


ancholy, which  for  most  of  us  is  an  en- 
ticing  mask.    And   why? 

In  plain  English,  why  has  no  con- 
tributor to  Monthly  given  us  a  love 
story  of  dignity  and  beauty?  Why  has 
no  one  ever  written  a  story  that  was 
robustly  funny?  Can  it  be  done?  The 
editors  at  first  think  so;  they  ardently 
hope  so ;  after  long  experience  they  grow 
pessimistic.  They  will  ever  cherish  art, 
but  they  long  for — and  it  seems  in  vain 
— for  art  and  entertainment. 

Perhaps  love  and  laughter  are  too 
much  our  own.  Perhaps  when  we 
enter  maturity  with  twenty-two  years 
and  a  diploma  we  will  produce  a  good 
love  story,  or  a  really  funny  story. 
How   the  Monthly  wishes  it  could  be 


sooner 


"Are  these  really  the  type  of  thing 
31onthly  wants?" 

Bless  us!  How  dare  the  editors  an- 
swer such  a  question  when  they  secretly 
hope  that  unlocking  the  Monthly  box 
will  continue  to  be  an  unpredictable  ad- 
venture. Still,  they  do  optimistically 
look  forward  to  drawing  out,  some  day. 
another  Brushwood  Boy,  or  a  second 
Pigs  Is  Pigs. 
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COMMEMORATION  ODE 
February   22,    L924 

Frances   Dorris 

No  longer  do*  from  quiel  midnight  sky 
Does  flaming  death  flash  down; 
Xo  longer  now  from  countryside  and  town 
Arc  marching  thousands  driven  forth  to  die; 

For  we  are  done  with  war;  the  cannon  a  i 

Only  the  endless  silence  of  the  slain, 

And  wasted  lands  and  broken  lives  remain; 

And  through  that  silence  there  is  heard  again 

The  age-old  cry  for  peace. 

Peace !    And  there  is  no  peace, 

For  out  of  greed  and  fear  and  hate 

What  peace  can  come?   The  asking  is  too  late. 

A  war  long  growing  in  distrust  and  greed 

Yields  its  black  fruit,  and  in  a  nation's  need 

Is  reaped  a  harvest  desolate. 

We  are  afraid,  as  once  we  were  afraid; 

For  though  we  send  our  alms  across  the  sea, 

A  careless  dole  for  human  misery, 

The  hand  of  trust  and  friendliness  is  stayed; 

And  so  we  wait. 

Oh  Washington,  strong  spirit  and  serene ! 

How  would  it  grieve  your  mighty  soul  to  knowr 

The  land  you  lived  for  changed  and  fallen  so, 

To  see  the  souls  of  men  grown  dull  and  mean. 

Give  us  your  courage  !  Give  us  eyes  to  see, 

And  wills  to  do  the  right,  unchecked  by  fear ; 

Make  us  to  hold  the  brotherhood  of  man  more  dear 

Than  any  nation's  brief  supremacy. 

Give  us  your  courage,  that  we  may  not  wait 

And  reach  our  wakening  too  late 

Roused  by  a  signal  dread ; 

When  on  our  ears  shall  break  once  more  the  tread 

Of  marching  feet, 

And  once  again  we  mourn  a  million  dead, 

And  every  country  road  and  village  street 

Runs  red, 


FRIDAY 

Sally  Linley 


It  was  too  cold  to  wait  outside,  Agnes 
decided,  and  she  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  long  hall.  The  light,  coming 
through  the  small,  high  windows,  made 
ineffectual,  watery  squares  in  the  chill 
dusk.  In  the  half-light,  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  looked  singularly  flat  and  life- 
less. Side  by  side  Jesus  and  Mary 
pointed  to  their  bloody  hearts.  Instinc- 
tively, Agnes  shuddered.  Was  .she 
never  going  to  get  over  this  feeling?  she 
wondered.  Now  Mama,  who  screamed  at 
the  thought  of  mice,  and  who  could 
never  bear  to  watch  Annie  cleaning  the 
chickens,  Mama  had  a  little  bloody  wax 
heart  of  Jesus  under  a  glass  case  on  the 
parlour  mantle.  Night  after  night  in 
her  babyhood,  Agnes  had  been  pursued 
by  Jesus'  bloody  heart.  And  now  she 
could  never  think  of  it  without  her 
gorge  rising.  That,  she  told  herself,  was 
one  more  way  in  which  she  was  a  very 
poor  Catholic. 

She  went  on  to  where  a  plaster  St. 
Joseph  stood  with  a  lily  in  his  hand 
and  the  little  Christ  in  his  arms.  Poor 
little  Christ!  He  must  be  so  cold  in  this 
hall.  She  had  a  silly  desire  to  reach 
up  on  tiptoe  and  draw  the  folds  of  his 
white  nightie  across  his  little  bare  toes, 
He  made  her  think  of  Baby  Terence 
who  had  just  come  from  Cork. 

"Well,  that's  funny !"  thought  Agnes 
"Terence  is  a  little  Irish  boy,  and 
Christ's  a  little,  a  little  ..." 

Jew !  That 's  what  he  was !  Christ  was 
a  Jew.  It  was  too  funny!  All  these 
Catholics  praying  to  a  Jew.     Christ  a 


Jew,  and  Mary  a  Jew,  and — God  the 
Father  a  Jew!  Of  course — with  a  long 
white  beard.  Why  then  Jesus  didn't 
look  like  Terence  at  all,  but  like  the 
little  sheeny  boys  who  lived  in  Garford 
Street.  She  wondered  how  she'd  like  a 
Jesus  with  black  hair  and  eyes  and  a 
long,  hooked  nose.  Oh,  not  at  all !  But 
then,  that's  the  way  he  was.  A  Jew 
Jesus,  a  little  Jew  Jesus.  The  idea  fas- 
cinated her.  She  wanted  to  run  in  to 
Sister  Mary  Anastasia  and  shout: 

"Sister,  Jesus  was  a  Jew!  Did  you 
know  it,  Sister?  And  Mary  was  a  Jew, 
and  God!" 

She  could  just  see  Sister  Anastasia 
when  she  said  it.  She  would  draw  her- 
self up,  and  none  of  her  face  would  look 
surprised — except  her  eyes,  before  she 
had  had  time  to  put  them  on  their 
guard.  But  very  soon  they  would  look 
sternly  at  Agnes  while  Sister  Mary  An- 
astasia said: 

"Agnes,  my  child!" 

Except,  of  course,  that  one  didn't  say 
things  like  that  to  Sisters. 

"Your  wanting  to  just  shows  how 
bad  a  Catholic  you  are.  Agnes,"  she 
said  severely  to  herself. 

And  it  was  true.  The  other  girls  were 
aAved  by  the  Sisters  and  even  professed 
to  be  afraid  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
halls.  Well,  she  was  afraid  of  them 
too — as  she  was  afraid  of  God,  and  fu- 
nerals, and  the  damp,  dusty  smell  of 
churches.  But  she  had  always  an  awful, 
secret  desire  to  shock  them.  And  she 
remembered  with   shame  a  time  when 
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Mama  had  left  her  with  the  Sisters  when 

she  went  away  to  Chicago,  and  she  had 

OOUghed   her  throat    raw    at   Dighl    in   the 
hope  that  she  might  see  one  coming  with 
the  COUgh  \\  rup  and  no  hair. 
Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  convent 

was  shattered  by  the  clangor  oi'  the 
front  door  hell,  and  a  Sister  went  down 
to  answer  it,  her  rubber  soles  slapping 
the  linoleum.  Agnes  saw  beyond  her 
the  visored  cap  of  a  chauffeur's  uniform. 
This  must  be  Mrs.  Jar  vis  come  for  her. 
She  went  forward. 

1 '  Mrs.  Jarvis  is  here  for  you,  Agnes. ' ' 
said  Sister  Cecilia,  turning. 

"Yes,  Sister,"  said  Agnes.  "I'm 
coming." 

"Your  mother  knows,  of  course, 
Agnes?" 

"Oh  yes,  Sister.  I'm  going  to  dinner 
with  them." 

And  suddenly  she  had  a  frightful 
thought.  Friday!  She  was  going  to 
dinner  with  Protestants  on  Friday.  She 
shut  it  hastily  out  of  her  mind  and  went 
down  the  steps  and  into  the  big  closed 
car. 

"Hello  Agnes,"  Lucy  called.  "Mo- 
ther, this  is  Agnes." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  leaned  forward  to  kiss 
her,  and  made  a  little  violet-scented 
wave  through  the  close  air  of  the  car. 

"How  do  you  do,  Agnes  dear,"  she 
said  in  her  smooth  voice.  "I'm  so  glad 
you  are  coming  with  us  tonight." 

"How  do  you  do,"  answered  Agnes, 
stiffly.    "Yes,  I'm  glad  too." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  looked  like  the  "Home, 
James"  ladies  in  advertisements.  She 
was  dressed  all  in  violet,  and  everything 
— her  veil  and  her  gloves  and  her  hand- 
kerchief— had  a  fresh  look  as  though 
they  had  been  sorted  from  a  super- 
abundance by  a  maid.  In  fact,  they 
were  altogether  very  like  an  advertise- 


ment an  advertisement  of  an  axpeniifi 
automobile     m  they  rode  away.  Agnei 

settled  down,  disquietedly  happy,  in  the 
corner  beside  L/UCy,  and  tilled  h<  r  nail> 
with  the  deep  nap  of  the  upholstering. 
The  taint  rattle  of  glass  when  they  went 
easily  over  humps  pleased  her.  Ecstatic- 
ally she  sniffed  at  Mrs.  Jarvis'  violet 
scent  and  tlie  spiey  freshness  of  carna- 
tions in  a  glass  vial  beside  the  door.  But 
—Friday!  Did  they  realize  it?  Oh, 
no :  nobody  ever  asked  Catholics  to  din- 
ner on  Friday.  Then  she  would  have 
to  refuse  meat — and  when  she  did,  they 
would  remember  and  order  fish,  or  a 
boiled  egg.  Oh,  it  would  be  so  embar- 
rassing! She  simply  couldn't  face  it. 
A  little  naked  boiled  egg  putting  in  its 
appearance  at  a  dinner  table,  festive 
with  glass  and  silver  and  candles — it 
was  like  oneself  in  dreams,  walking  in  on 
a  party  with  no  clothes  on. 

"Agnes,  dear,"  Mrs.  Jarvis  was  say- 
ing, "did  Lucy  tell  you  that  we  are 
going  to  the  'Bluebird'  tonight?" 

"Oh,  no,"  breathed  Agnes.  "Oh.  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  I've  wanted  all  my  life  to  see 
the  'Bluebird'!    How  wonderful!" 

Mrs,  Jarvis  laughed. 

1 '  Yes,  I  thought  you  little  girls  would 
like  it.  Lucy  hasn't  seen  it  either.  It's 
going  to  get  you  home  pretty  late  I'm 
afraid,  Agnes.  But  I  telephoned  your 
mother  just  before  we  left  that  we  were 
going,  so  she  won't  be  worried." 

By  theatre  time  it  would  all  be  over. 
She  wished  she  might  die  until  then  and 
come  to  life  in  the  theater  just  before 
the  overture  began.  And  all  at  once  she 
heard  Father  Regan's  puddingy  voice 
saying : 

"A  true  Catholic  ought  to  be  proud 
to  refuse  meat  in  a  non-Catholic  gather- 
ing.    Such  an  occasion  is  a  privilege 
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which   offers  him  one   more   chance   to 
display  his  faith. ' ' 

This  was  her  chance,  then.  She  had 
wished  for  it  often  and  now  here  it  was, 
staring  her  fiendishly  in  the  face.  A 
scourge  or  a  hair  shirt  could  not  be 
more  mortifying.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  suppose  she  did  eat  meat  on  Fri- 
day. It  was  a  sin.  What  would  hap- 
pen? Sickness?  Death?  She  shuddered. 

They  had  reached  the  hotel,  and  Ag- 
nes felt  a  delicious  thrill  as  the  door  man 
gripped  her  elbow  and  swung  her  on 
to  the  sidewalk. 

"We'll  go  right  in  to  dinner,  child- 
ren," said  Mrs.  Jarvis.  "It's  rather 
late,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  to  hurry 
for  the  play. ' ' 

They  followed  her  across  the  gleam- 
ing hall  to  the  dining  room.  At  the 
door  an  obsequious  head  waiter  met  them 
and  guided  them  to  a  table  and  pushed 
in  their  chairs.  Oh,  it  was  too  glorious ! 
Through  the  scented  warmth  came  the 
genteel  tinkle  of  china  and  silver,  and 
now  there  was  a  twanging  and  scraping 
from  the  bower  of  palms  which  promis- 
ed music  at  any  minute. 

Agnes  sighed  happily. 

1 '  Oh,  I  love  music  when  I  'm  eating, ' ' 
she  said,  and  smiled  into  Mrs.  Jarvis' 
eyes. 

"Do  you,  dear?"  With  her  pretty 
hands  she  made  way  for  the  entree, 
alighting  noiselessly  before  her  like  a 
token  from  above.  "So  does  Lucy,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes.    You  don't,  do  you,  Mother?" 

"No,  pet.  I  must  say  I  prefer  my 
meals  in  peace.  That's  a  nice  thing 
they're  playing  now  though,  isn't  it?  I 
think  it's  something  from  the  'Nut 
Cracker  Suite'." 

Wasn't  it?    Beneath  the  table  Agnes' 

feet  beat   the  quirky  time  against  the 


rungs  of  her  chair.  And  suddenly  the 
waiter  conjured  up  an  entree  in  the 
space  before  her. 

"Oo,  caviar!"  squealed  Lucy.  "Like 
it,  Agnes?" 

Agnes  eyed  the  little  black  globules 
askance.  Like  shot,  they  looked,  with 
little  squirts  of  mayonaise  'round  about. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  guardedly. 
"I've  never  had  any." 

"Well,  you  probably  won't.  It's  an 
acquired  taste,"  Lucy  told  her  with  an 
air.  "I  dearly  love  it.  But  then,  I've 
had  quite  a  bit. ' ' 

"Oh  Lucy,  goose,"  said  her  mother. 
"Try  it,  Agnes.  It's  really  very  nice. 
Just  a  little  strange  if  you're  not  used 
to  it,  that's  all.  I'm  sure  you'll  like 
it." 

She  didn't.  The  soup  which  came 
after  was  familiar  and  formed  a  tie  be- 
tween this  exotic  feast  and  dinner  at 
home. 

When  he  had  taken  it, 

"Fish,  Madam?"    asked  the  waiter. 

They  were  going  to  have  fish  after 
all!  Like  Pilgrim's  bundle  the  weight 
on  her  soul  suddenly  slipped  off  and 
rolled  away.  She  gave  a  happy  little 
sigh. 

"Why,  yes,  I'll  have  the  fish,"  saic 
Mrs.  Jarvis.    "Will  you,  children?" 

Gladly  Agnes  acquiesced. 

It  wras  very  good  fish,  and  she  had 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much.  She 
ate  it  slowly,  all  her  anxiety  gone,  and' 
found  time  to  gaze  about  on  all  the 
glowing  tables  where  pretty  ladies  and 
men  in  evening  clothes  chatted  quietly 
back  and  forth.  She  wished  they  would 
be  still,  though,  for  a  minute  and  listen 
to  the  orchestra.  This  was  a  merry 
brittle  little  tune — it  sounded  like  toys 
dancing. 
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•*  it  is."  Mrs.  Jarvis  told  her.  u  Little 
penny  whistles  on  a  Christmas  tree,  it' 
I'm  right  about  where  It  comes  from." 

Oh,  it  was  a  love!  She  smiled  at  it. 
Whistling   it    softly   between    her   teeth. 

"Ami  now  what  does  Madam  wish?" 

Mrs.  Jarvis  took   the  card. 

"Let  me  see :  chicken  a  la  king  and 
steak  with  mushrooms.  Why,  I  think 
I'll  have  the  steak.  What  do  yon  want, 
girlies?" 

"Steak."  said  Lucy. 

Agnes  gulped. 

"So  do  I,"  she  said. 

From  then  on  her  evening  was  a 
reign  of  terror,  through  which  Tyltyl. 
and  Sugar,  and  the  Fairy  Berylune, 
wandered  only  half  perceived.  Once 
home  and  in  bed,  she  spent  a  tortured 
night. 

It  was  five  o'clock.  Agnes,  tossing  to 
and  fro,  heard  the  library  clock  vomit 
out  the  five  rasping  tones.  She  raised 
her  feverish  head  and  saw  the  anaemic 
form  of  the  window  swimming  in  the 
black  wall.  Three  more  hideous  ho^rs 
before  anyone  could  possibly  wake.  She 
turned  over  with  a  groan  and  dragged 
her  cold  feet  to  the  only  part  of  the 
blanket  still  on  the  bed.  She  had  a 
pain,  and  a  horrible  certainty,  growing 


frith    the    hours,    that    sh<  m    the 

point  of  being  \  ioli  nth  ill. 

"It     was    the    mushrooms.*'    ihc    laid, 

as  stout l\  as  she  might. 
'*  it  was  the  meat,'1  said  lomethin 
Agnes,  shrinking  from  the  troth,  went 

off   into  a    fearful   d<>/.e. 

With  his  '-«»ld  finger  Dr.  Ril< 
Ik  r  shrinking  tummy.    Be  unelled  un- 
pleasantly antiseptic,  and  the  tweed  ol 

his  coat    rasped   her  baic  arms. 

"Now   what   did  you  have   for  dinner 

last   night,  little  lady  I "  he  demanded 
jovially. 

Dimly  Agnes  saw  Mama  hurrying  out 

with  a  basin  in  her  hand. 

She  began  enumerating. 

'And  beefsteak."  she  finished  faintly. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Couldn't  be  it.  Beefsteak— no.  But 
did  you  have  any  mushrooms  with  it?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  did."  Agnes  told  him  joy- 
fully.   Was  it  the  mushrooms?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  was,"  said  Dr.  Riley 
gravely.  "But  don't  worry,  little  girl," 
he  patted  her  shoulder,  "you're  going 
to  come  out  all  right.  The  worst  i^ 
over  already,  I  should  say." 

Agnes  smiled  a  wan  smile.  Yes, 
wasn't  it? 


GOLIATH 

Clara  Williams 


Cross-legged,  Gigs  sat  on  the  window 
seat,  absorbed  in  her  family  of  paper 
dolls.  With  infinite  care  she  cut  around 
the  lace  at  the  top  of  a  party  frock,  but 
the  dull  ends  of  her  "blunt"  scissors 
just  wouldn't  go  in  and  out  of  the  ruf- 
fled edge.  At  last  she  surveyed  the  rag- 
ged result  with  sorrowful  eyes.  It  look- 
ed all  wrong,  so  she  cut  it  off  as  smooth- 
ly even  as  she  could,  but  still  it  looked 
rather  queer  and  she  saw  she  had  snip- 
ped off  the  little  tab  to  hold  it.  She 
sighed  and  three  little  puckers  formed 
between  her  eyes  and  her  round  pink 
mouth  turned  down  into  a  woeful  ex- 
pression of  concern.  One  sandaled  foot 
slipped  from  under  her  and  she  gave 
the  molding  a  few  defiant  kicks. 

Yes  everything  was  quite  upset  to- 
day. The  nursery  clock  sounded  with  a 
lonely  tick-tock.  The  rain  fell  dismally 
on  the  tin  roof  below.  Nurse  had  called 
her  "Virginia"  in  that  melancholy 
voice,  which  meant  someone  had  been 
very  naughty.  Somewhere  in  the  great 
house  below,  Judy  was  being  punished, 
and  although  Gigs  knew  she  would 
scold  for  the  ruined  dress,  she  wanted 
her  back.  The  nursery  was  so  big  and 
empty  without  her.  Even  the  soothing 
purr  of  Goliath,  the  big  gray  cat,  was 
missing. 

Judy  must  have  been  very  bad,  she 
concluded,  for  she  had  heard  nurse  say 
that  Daddy  would  talk  to  her.  And 
Judy  hadn't  cried  or  made  a  fuss,  only 
her  face  had  been  very  white  and  her 
eyes  had  looked  strangely  round  and 


scared.  Judy  was  always  getting  into 
trouble  but  Gigs  generally  knew  what 
she  had  done,  for  it  usually  ended  in 
what  Nanny  called  a  "tantrum,"  when 
Judy  cried  and  sobbed  until  somehow 
things  just  came  out  all  right.  But  this 
morning  Gigs  had  slept  late,  and  when 
she  wraked,  she  had  found  Judy  gone 
and  everything  quite  deserted.  She  had 
run  out  in  her  bare  feet,  called  for  Nan- 
ny but  nobody  had  answered  until  she 
had  come  to  Mother's  sitting  room. 
There  she  had  discovered  nurse  locking 
Judy  up  and  she  hadn't  been  allowed 
to  go  in.  She  wondered  vaguely  if  they 
were  imprisoning  Judy  on  bread  and 
water.  There  was  something  like  the 
"Beautiful  Princess"  in  that,  and  Gigs 
thought  it  might  be  nice  to  be  shut  up 
with  her. 

It  was  afternoon  now  and  Daddy 
must  have  had  his  talk  with  Judy.  He 
always  decided  things  when  they  went 
very  wrong  in  the  nursery  and  Judy  was 
awfully  afraid  of  him.  Gigs  was  too, 
only  she  liked  the  way  he  treated  her 
afterwards.  She  remembered  how  stem 
he  had  looked,  when  they  had  dressed 
up  in  Mother's  new  gown,  and  yet  he 
had  been  less  terrifying  than  Mother's 
blazing  eyes.  He  had  talked  to  them 
in  an  odd,  cold,  far  away  voice,  but  when 
she  had  begun  to  cry,  he  had  taken  her 
on  his  lap,  and  let  her  lay  her  face  on 
his  rough  coat  and  wiped  her  eyes  with 
his  big  clean  handkerchief. 

She  shuffled  up  the  paper  dolls  and 
vvent  over  to  the  black-board.    She  tried 
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to  draw  a  house  with  bine  chalk  but  the 

windows    would    gd    crooked,    bo    she 

erased  it.   By  and  by  nurse  came  in  with 

tea.     Judj    followed  with  red,  swollen 

She  stood  h  ith  her  back  to  I  Jigs 

and  made  lines  on  the  black-board.    Gigs 

watched,    hardly   daring   to   speak.      A: 

:  e  mustered  up  courage. 

"1  cut  the  little  fastener  off  the  party 

"  she  confessed. 
Judy  made  no  answer.    Presently  she 
began   to  sniffle  and  Gigs  realized  she 
w;^  crying.     She  began  to  make  lines 


on   the   board    too,   until    it 
crowded  and  ber'i  began  to  ran  Into 
Jndj  v    it  u;is  odd  for  dud;,  not  to  ob- 
ject,   she  spoke  again. 
'•  I  wonder  where  Goliath  is,"  ih< 

"M.    hasn  't   been  here  all  day.  " 

.l\u\\  turned,  Imp  face  ,-dl  twisted  and 
mad  Looking.     Ilei-  hands  kepi  opening 

and   closing   in    funny   jerks.      Ii« 

seared  GigS,  and   she  elm! 

"You  keep  still,  Gigs,  or   i-i'li  cut 

your  eves  out  too." 


SONNET 

Caroline  Jenkins 

Your  heart  belongs  deep  in  a  garden  close, 

Where  it  can  smile  in  sunlight  or  in  rain, 

And  watch  the  slim  cool  moon  grow  strong  and  wane, 

Disturbed  by  no  sharp  breath  of  spring  that  blows. 

Nor  caring  where  the  daisied  hill-road  goes ; 

You  live  upon  a  flat,  too  tiresome,  plane 

Ever  to  know  excess ;  you  are  too  sane, 

With  all  your  feelings  grouped  in  tidy  rows. 

You  can  not  guess  the  thrill  of  untamed  joy, 

Nor  feel  the  throb  of  unrepressed  desire ; 

You  do  not  want  my  love ;  it  would  annoy 

Your  placid  self-restraint ;  would  make  you  tire ; 

I  can  not  give  it  to  you  for  your  toy ; 

Mine  is  a  windy  heart  too  full  of  fire. 


SISTER  FELICE 

Frances   Dorris 


The  road  wandered  through  the  town, 
in  and  out  among  crooked  ways.  It  was 
a  gay  road,  a  singing  road,  as  careless 
as  any  vagabond  minstrel,  and  brown 
now  with  the  warm  sun  of  May.  Only 
once  did  it  pause.  That  was  at  the  tall 
wicket  gate  of  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows,  where  it  made  a  little  obei- 
sance before  it  turned  and  went  on  over 
the  hill  and  out  into  the  wide  world. 
Many  people  passed  daily  along  this 
merry  road;  knights  in  bright  armor 
with  their  squires,  old  women  going  out 
to  the  forest  to  gather  wood,  little  child- 
ren, brown  robed  monks,  and  sometimes 
a  pair  of  lovers,  seeing  nothing  at  all 
but  each  other.  And  of  all  those  who 
passed,  none  ever  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows ; 
like  the  brown  road,  they  went  on  over 
the  hill  and  out  into  the  wide  world. 

But  there  was  one  traveller  who  had 
stopped  at  the  wicket  gate  and  entered, 
although  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  traveller 
who  came  by  no  certain  road.  Spring 
had  come  to  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows.  Outwardly,  the  walls  were 
still  bare  and  cold,  but  inside  the  close 
was  a  quickening;  the  clear  green  of 
grass,  the  clear  yellow  of  sunlight,  the 
delight  of  bird-song.  Shrubs,  once  grey 
and  shrivelled,  were  a  glossy  brown  and 
filled  with  little  green  buds;  the  grass 
was  starred  with  crocuses  and  early  vio- 
lets; overhead,  the  trees  glistened  pale 
green  against  the  blue,  dancing  in  the 
wind  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  life. 

Sister  Felice  was  walking  in  the  gar- 


den. She  moved  lightly,  as  if  she  too, 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs,  felt  the  quick- 
ening of  new  life.  Sister  Felice  was 
young  and  slight;  her  eyes  were  blue, 
and  they  shone.  Now  more  than  ever 
since  the  springtide,  her  soul  was  touch- 
ed with  a  great  gladness.  It  was  a  joy 
so  wonderful,  so  riotous,  that  she  some- 
times feared  she  did  wrong  to  harbor  it, 
and  she  prayed  secretly  that  her  spirit 
might  have  more  peace.  Nor  did  she  at 
all  understand  whence  it  came,  or  why; 
only  this  she  knew,  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful beyond  all  power  of  telling.  So  she 
walked  in  the  garden  and  tended  the 
early  flowers;  and  sometimes  she  looked 
through  a  little  chink  in  the  wall  and 
saw  the  long  brown  road  as  it  went  past, 
up  and  over  the  hill,  and  on  beyond 
into  the  wide  world. 

With  her  walked  Sister  Assunta.  She 
too,  felt  the  warmth  and  joy  of  the  sun- 
light, but  they  kindled  only  a  pale  ans- 
wering flame  in  her  old  bosom.  Her 
face  was  lined  and  sorrowful,  and  she 
walked  slowly,  with  a  crabbed  gait.  Sis- 
ter Assunta  had  known  much  sorrow, 
and  it  had  made  her  a  little  dour.  She 
had  seen  sixty  springs  pass  over  the 
grey  walls,  and  small  wonder  it  was  that 
each  one  that  passed  found  her  a  little 
more  halting  in  gait,  a  little  less  hopeful 
in  mien.  She  stooped  here  and  there 
to  pinch  off  a  dead  leaf  that  had  linger- 
ed beyond  its  season. 

In  a  niche  of  the  garden  wall  was  a 
little  shrine,  holding  an  image  of  the 
Blessed    Virgin.      Here    Sister    Felice 
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knelt  a  moment,  and  as  she  knelt,  not 
praying,  bul  lost  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
and  adoration,  it  seemed  to  her  for  a 
momenl  as  it"  the  Virgin  had  raised  her 
iiand  in  a  little  gesture  of  beneficence. 
slic  looked  up  suddenly,  but  the  image 

smiling   gently   in   her   niche,   and 

still. 

The  good  sisters  of  the  convent  had 
long  besoughjt  Sister  Felice  that  she 
might  temper  her  ways  and  walk  with 
more  soberness.  Surely,  they  argued, 
such  an  excess  of  spirits  can  come  only 
of  evil.  They  took  it  ill  that  she  must 
he  continually  singing  and  smiling  over 
her  tasks.  It  is  true  that  the  songs  she 
sang  were  right  worshipful,  but  her 
manner  of  singing  savored  more  of  joy 
than  of  duty.  Then  too,  she  preferred 
the  green  reaches  of  the  garden  to  the 
dim  cold  stones  of  the  chapel,  and  more 
often  were  her  devotions  paid  at  the 
little  wooden  shrine  than  within,  where 
the  light  flickered  in  faintly  through 
high  windows.  This  they  felt  was  not 
fitting.  Sister  Felice  heard  their  ad- 
monitions meekly,  and  right  bravely 
she  strove  to  curb  this  rebellious  spirit 
for  it  troubled  her  that  she  must  vex 
the  good  nuns. 

So  the  days  passed,  one  by  one,  and 
the  feast  of  the  Virgin  drew  near.  For 
it  is  in  May,  of  all  seasons  the  most 
gracious  and  lovely,  that  men  are  wont 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  that  most 
gracious  and  lovely  lady,  the  mother  of 
Our  Lord.  Now  for  many  years  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  sisters  at  this 
time  to  deck  with  early  flowers  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  by  the  garden  wall, 
so  on  the  evening  before  the  feast  day 
they  came  and  left  their  offerings.  Last 
of  all  came  Sister  Felice,  the  youngest, 
but  the  shrine  wras  filled  with  flowers  so 


thai    there    was    DO    more    room    l*<»r    the 

offering  she  had  brought.  Then  kneeling 
-he  laid  her  flowers  on  tl  i 

l><  lore  the  sin  inc.  and  -),,•  said  SOftlj  . 

"Oh  Blessed  Lady,  [rational] 

my  offering.     II.  re  are  white  lilii 

the  white  joy   thou   hast   given.'1 

Th<  ii  she  BOUghl  \\v\-  room,  w  here  she 
prayed  and  wept  also,  for  she  wai  mind- 
ed to  go  away  early  on  the  morrow,  to 
follow  the  long  brown  road  over  the  hill 
and  out  into  the  wide  world.  She 
thought  :  if  i  stay  I  can  hut  vex  the 
good  sisters — and  mayhap  the  Virgin 
also — with  my  I'roward  ways,  ami  out 
there  who  can  tell  what  awaits.'  At  this 
she  smiled,  but  when  she  looked  at  her 
little  room,  she  wept.  And  soon  she 
was  asleep. 

When  it  was  dawTn  she  rose  softly  ami 
stole  down  the  dim  stairs,  through  the 
gate  and  out  into  the  garden.  There  all 
was  cool  and  still.  Dew  lay  grey  on 
the  grass  and  the  east  was  faintly  yellow 
A  sudden  desire  possessed  her  to  go  for 
the  last  time  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 
For,  she  thought,  it  might  seem  in  me 
a  discourtesy  that  I  should  go  away  thus 
ungently  on  her  feast  day  without  pay- 
ing my  devotions.  She  turned  down 
the  little  path  that  led  to  the  shrine.  The 
east  wras  growing  brighter,  and  all  at 
once  a  lark  rose  up  singing.  Heavy  with 
parting  as  she  wras,  she  thrilled  suddenly 
with  the  joy  of  the  coming  day.  Then 
she  came  to  the  turn  in  the  path,  and 
the  shrine  wTas  before  her.  But  where 
there  had  been  only  smooth  green  sward 
wrere  little  white  lilies,  crowding  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  shrine,  reaching  even 
to  the  pebbled  walk,  hundreds  of  lilies 
growing  cool  and  white  in  the  dawn, 
and  the  Virgin  smiled  down  upon  them 
softly.  Sister  Felice  fell  on  her  knees; 
far  above  the  lark  was  still  singing. 
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AS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  AUSTRASIAN 

Emily   Luce 


The  morning  I  came  to  woo  thee 
I  drove  my  white  flocks  down  from  the  hillside 

And  they  jumped  hither  and  thither 

As  angry  little  white  caps  do 
When  the  great  sea  fears  a  coming  tempest. 
But  when  I  drove  them  back  from  thy  village, 

Thy  father  having  approved  them 

And  having  given  me  thy  hand, 
Swiftly  they  ran  before  me  like  soft  clouds 

Blown  by  an  ever  tranquil  wind. 

Your  body,  my  little  son,  is  straight  and  strong — 
That  is  because  your  father  is  a  great  toreador. 

On  holidays  he  enters  the  arena 
And  laughs  as  he  holds  the  snorting  bull  by  its  shining  horns- 

That,  my  little  son,  is  why  you  are  so  brave. 

But  the  wise  amusement  in  your  great  dark  eyes — 
Ah,  your  father  must  have  secrets  he  has  never  told  me ! 

Yesterday  my  lover  said  my  eyes  were  like  stars 

And  my  mouth  red  as  a  little  cherry. 

Ah !  my  lover,  the  stars  are  far  away 
But  cherries  are  on  the  bough  ready  for  picking. 

My  little  one,  I  see  thy  father  coming  across  the  fields. 
Soon  he  will  be  here  and  I  shall  use  my  voice  to  talk  to  him 

And  I  shall  sing  no  lullabies  to  thee. 

But  thou  must  not  cry, 
Hold  thy  little  head  close  against  my  breast 
And  listen  to  the  songs  within  my  heart. 


COPPLA  TREES 


Helen   Hitchcock 


After  burning  rod  incense,  and  feed- 
creel  grey  birds  which  flutter  in 
the  spring  rain  under  the  long 
of  the  damp  and  ancient  temple  of 
: ,o,  it  is  pleasant  to  pass  down  the 
•  of  dark-trunked  coppla  trees 
which  circles  thrice  about  the  mountain. 
An  oiled  parasol  is  necessary  for  the 
descent,  for  the  temple's  god  invites  a 
constant  rain  to  eool  the  temple  roof  and 
the  copplas.  All  the  people  about 
the  mountain  love  the  rain;  a  parasol 
symbolic  flies  upon  their  banner.  Ascen- 
ding o-tcups  of  them  one  meets  on  the 
way  down  appear  like  societies  of  mush- 
rooms mincing  upward  between  the  cop- 
pla rows — mushrooms  with  garnet  and 
purple  tunics  taken  up  at  the  waist  for 
easier  walking,  mushrooms  with  cinna- 
mon colored  legs.  Evidently  they  like 
the  feel  of  the  mist  that  floats  over 
from  other  mountains  and  sifts  between 
the  trees,  and  like  the  sound  of  the 
rain  on  their  flat  umbrellas.  The  high, 
feathery  tops  of  the  copplas,  in  a  green 
arch  above  the  road,  dip  and  sway  with 
each  drop's  weight,  and  let  it  fall 
through.  Every  anemone  that  grows  in 
the  dark  mould  around  each  tree's  base 
holds  one.  Coppla  trees  feed  on  rain, 
and  nowhere  do  they  rear  so  straight 
and  tall  as  along  this  moist  temple  high- 
way. They  are  so  numerous  they  con- 
tinue down  to  the  mountain's  very  foot, 
where,  some  thousand  feet  below  the 
temple  front,  the  avenue  merges  into  a 
road  that  skirts  a  rushing  stream  whose 
waters  the  rain  spatters  level. 


Along    the    ^i<lc>    of    the    Stream    are 

booths  where  shining  black  and  scarlet 

wares  are  sold    to   paSBCrsby.      Scores  of 

them  there  are  in  ;i   fantastic,  crooked 

row.  Bui  these  have  not  been  always. 
Ages  past,  before  the  eoppla  trees  rank- 
ed along  the  mountain  avenue,  b«  ' 
Micasho  died  to  become  a  god,  before  his 
summer  palace  was  made  a  temple,  there 
was  a  single  dwelling  there.  Tt  waa  no- 
thing better  than  a  shanty  with  a  tow- 
sled,  rain-discolored  thatch,  and  was 
fastened  like  a  hornets'  nest  to  the  bank, 
half  over  the  brink.  It  belonged  to  a 
bronze-skinned,  shaven  headed  fisher- 
man, who  set  his  nets  in  the  river  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Two  months  he 
went  a  journey  to  another  region  where 
grew  coppla  trees,  and  fished.  But  when 
the  months  were  up,  he  returned.  And 
thus  he  lived. 

He  had  never  been  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  which  rose  above  his  dwelling. 
Those  who  wrent  up  were  adorned  in 
green  and  gold,  and  carried  Micasho  pre. 
sents.  Half  naked  menials  held  for 
them  flame-colored  umbrellas — for  even 
then  it  rained.  The  fisher  watched  and 
listened  to  their  voices  when  they  dis- 
appeared amoncr  the  trees.  And  once 
when  he  listened,  he  heard,  besides  the 
voices,  above  the  river's  ronr.  a  bird's 
call  from  so  far  up  it  must  have  come 
from  near  the  palace — a  clear  call  as 
coo]  as  rain,  and  masric  in  its  sweetness. 
Another  time,  a  gong's  clang  came 
down  to  him.  swelling  and  dyinsr  and 
swelling  aeain  as  if  it  had  circled  the 
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mountain  with  the  road.  But  he  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious 
palace  itself — not  even  of  the  black  and 
vermilion  roofs  which  were  reported  to 
slope  and  tilt  marvelously — for  always 
about  the  mountain's  top  there  hung 
a  mist. 

Now  it  happened  one  time  when  he 
had  gone  a  journey  to  the  region  where 
grew  copplas,  that  he  longed  for  his 
native  stream,  and  for  the  wet  moun- 
tain of  Micasho.  He  longed  for  them 
more  than  he  ever  had  before  when  he 
had  gone  journeys.    He  said  to  himself. 

"I  weary  of  the  light  this  blue  water 
thrusts  up  in  my  eyes  while  I  watch 
its  surface ;  I  weary  of  the  warmth  the 
sun  flings  down  upon  my  back.  I  would 
give  my  catch  of  fish  to  be  at  present 
by  my  own  grey  river,  or  in  the  mist 
that  parasol's  Micasho 's  mountain  top." 

And  the  more  he  remembered  the 
mist,  the  more  he  desired  to  ascend  to 
where  it  hung.  He  lacked  a  gift.  How 
could  he  <?o  without  a  gift?  At  length, 
he  thought, 

''Tall  coppla  trees  like  these  thriv- 
ing hereabouts  would  ornament  Micas- 
ho's  mountain.  What  a  sight  would  be 
p  double  row  of  them,  set  like  giant 
lances  along  the  palace  way!  My  gift 
shall  be  an  avenue  of  trees!  Micasho 
shall  say.  'Your  gift  was  best  of  all!' 
TTo  shall  neither  ridicule  then  my  fish- 
er's garb,  nor  say  T  should  have  come 
in  green  and  gold,  bearing  a  parasol  of 
flame." 

So  when  two  months  were  up,  he 
gathered  seeds — yellow  ones  from  the 
coppla  trees.  They  glinted  so  in  the 
sunlight  as  he  cupped  them  in  his  hands. 
that  they  seemed  a  million  little  topazes 
in  a  brazen  bowl.    And  he  returned. 

One  day  when  clouds  of  rain  were 
shifting  from  mountainside  to  mountain- 


side, the  fisher  gathered  the  coppla  seeds 
into  a  rust  colored  square  of  cloth,  took 
the  four  corners  in  his  hand,  and  set 
out  for  the  mountain  top  in  a  zigzag 
course  along  the  looping  highway.  He 
planted  a  seed  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  pressing  each  into  the  damp  earth 
with  his  thumb,  and  hurried  on.  Night 
overtook  him,  but  he  continued  upward, 
a  lithe  shadow  of  a  figure  in  the  vacant 
palace  road.  He  reached  the  end.  at 
length.     He  stopped. 

The  natural  rain  pattered  softly  all 
around.  But  the  darkness  in  front  of 
him  was  strangely  mingled  with  thin 
vapors,  grey  and  white,  that  were  int«  in- 
weaving noiselessly.  Their  veil-like  tex- 
tures fanned  in  and  out,  and  floated 
hither  and  thither  as  if  phantom  crea- 
tures breathed  upon  them.  As  he  look- 
ed, far  in  their  depth,  appeared  flicker- 
ings  of  crimson.  But  even  while  he 
looked,  these  changed  to  a  steady  glow 
of  purple  which  spread  over  the  creep- 
ing films  in  tints  of  wine  and  lilac.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  from  out  the  very  center  of 
the  glow,  came  a  bird's  call  thrilling 
in  its  clearness,  and  after  it.  a  gong'? 
clang,  rolling  tumultuously  past  him. 
and  shaking  itself  down  into  the  valley 
beneath.  The  glow  died  immediatelv. 
and  there  were  left  only  the  dim.  rest- 
less vapors. 

The  fisher  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground,  faced  about,  and  swiftlv  and 
ouietly  as  a  spiraling  bird,  sped  down 
the  mountain. 

Tim  connla  trees  had  grown  only  a 
third  of  their  height  when  the  fisher 
^ipd.  Some  people  said,  after  his  death 
tho  things  he  saw  and  heard  were  onlv 
rlvonms.  Some  said  thev  w^re  Mieasho's 
m^o-io  fpfo.  Some  spir*  Miopcho  never 
bar!  p  summer  nalaee  a+  nil  Mioacho  hnc 
been  a  god  so  long  now.  who  shall  tclll 
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riM.  eoppla  trees  remain.    Taller  by  an  that   ever   Palls,   they   guard   the   little 

ordinary  tree's  length  than  the  copplas  tunic-clad   figure*  u   thej    >j<>.   bei 

n    the     blur     and     sunny     region     from  their     |»;n;is()|s.     Qp     to     the      Ificasho'l 

vhenee  they  sprang,  they  rise  above  the  t<  tuple, 
lighway;    and    ever    drinking    the    rain 


AFTERWARD 
Frances   Dorris 


Now  death  has  taken  you, 

And  to  your  quiet  room 

T  eome  to  wonder  that  you  lie  so  still ; 

There  was  much  I  had  to  say. 

Rut  words  are  unavailing; 

Even  to  the  last  I  knew  that  you  would  work  your  \\ 

I  had  thought  to  wateh  with  you, 

But  the  heavy  silenee  grows 

Thiek  with  thronging  ghosts;  I  eannot  stay; 

Lest  this  quiet  room  should  be 

On  a  sudden  clamorous, 

1  softly  close  the  door  and  come  away. 


MRS.  JAMESON 

Eleanor  Gilchrist 


Anna  BrowneU  Murphy  was  born  in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1749,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  miniature  painter  of  some 
merit.  She  was  a  precocious  child,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  became  a  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester.  She  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion for  four  years,  until  she  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  Robert  Jameson,  a 
young  barrister;  but  shortly  after  quar- 
reled with  him,  accepted  another  situa- 
tion as  governess,  and  accompanied  her 
young  charges  to  Italy.  Here  she  found 
relief  for  her  wounded  feelings  in  a 
diary,  where  she  took  no  small  conso- 
lation in  the  picturesque  description  of 
her  own  death.  One  can  imagine  the 
sort  of  thing  it  was:  full  of  "sensibili- 
ty.'' very  rhetorical,  very  mannered  and 
very  youthful.  It  was  published  under 
the  title  of  A  Young  Lady's  Diary,  and 
later,  having  been  re-named  the  Diary 
of  an  EnnuySe  by  a  publisher  who  was 
privy  to  the  public  taste,  attained  con- 
siderable popularity.  Shortly  after,  her 
literary  career  was  temporarily  halted 
bv  her  reconciliation  and  marriage  with 
"Robert  Jameson.  The  marriage  was  not 
successful:  it  was  ended  by  Mr.  Jame- 
son's recommending  his  lady  to  make 
capital  of  her  literary  talents:  there- 
after he  left  England  for  a  colonial  posi- 
tion in  Dominica.  Mrs.  Jameson  ac- 
cepted her  husband's  advice.  The  Loves 
nf  the  Poets.  Celebrated  Female  Sover- 
o7/>?9,  and  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  IT  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.     She  had  now  so  far  com- 


mitted  herself  to  this  saccharine  and 
popular  type  of  literature  that  we  won- 
der how  she  ever  pulled  herself  out  of 
the  sticky  morass  into  which  she  was 
sinking.  One  must  credit  her  with  con- 
siderable intellectual  vigour  in  healthily 
extricating  herself  as  she  did,  and  writ- 
ing  her  first  serious  critical  work.  Char- 
acteristics of  Women,  a  study  of  Shake- 
speare's heroines.  After  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many she  began  her  publications  on  art: 
first  an  exhaustive  Companion  to  Public 
Picture  Galleries  of  London,  then  Mem- 
oirs of  Early  Italian  Painters.  The  rest 
of  her  life  she  devoted  to  the  series  cal- 
ed  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art*  "a 
warehouse  of  delightful  knowledge,  as 
admirable  for  accurate  research  as  for 
poetic  and  artistic  feeling."  She  died 
at  Ealing.  Middlesex,  in  I860  while  at 
work  on  the  History  of  our  Lord,  the 
last  volume  of  this  series. 

In  the  Characteristics  of  Women  her 
criticism  is  acute  and  disarming;  yet 
her  standard  of  judgment  is  as  quaint 
and  remote  as  to  be  almost  obsolescent; 
the  question  she  asks  concerning  Shake- 
speare's  heroines  is.  first  and  last,  "Are 
they  ladies?"  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  ladies  she  will  have  none  of  them. 
' '  A  humorous  woman .  whether  in  high 
or  low  life,  has  always  a  tinge  of  vul- 
garity" she  says,  and  that  is  something 
to  ponder.  Nerissa's  wit  is  "so  perfect- 
ly good-natured,  so  temperately  light, 
so  ladv-like.  it  is  ever  without  offence." 


Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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but  o\  Benedict  and  Beatrice  "he  is  pee 
trained  by  a  feeling  of  natural  gallantry 
little  as  she  deserves  the  consideration 
due  to  her  sex  ( for  a  female  satirist  ever 
places  herself  beyond  the  pah1  of  such 
forbearance)."   Woman,  as  such,   is  no 
longer  on  a  pedestal,  and  reading  these 
papers   is    like    looking  at   a   Byzantine 
mosaic,  for  instance,  where  the  perspec- 
tive is  different   from  anything  we  have 
eve i-  seen  before.     It  makes  one  a  little 
wistful,  to  see  all  one  has  lost;  to  find 
that  there  was  a  time  when  a  gentleman 
would  gravely  accept  from  a  lady  such 
I  statement  as  this,  in  the  Introduction 
•'Believe   me.   when  we  do  feel  it,  our 
patriotism,    like    our    courage    and    our 
love,  has  a  purer  source  than  with  you; 
for  a  man's  patriotism  has  always  some 
tinge  of  egotism,  while  a  woman's  pa- 
triotism is  generally  a  sentiment,  and  of 
the  noblest  kind."  So  we  are  overjoyed 
when  a  little  later  this  noble  lady  gives 
vent   to  as  frank  a  piece  of  feminine 
spite  fulness,   with   poor   Hazlitt   as  her 
butt,  as  we  have  ever  encountered  .... 
"it  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that  one  of 
our    finest    writers    on    the    subject    of 
Shakespeare  and  his  perfections  should 
ascuse  Portia  of  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion, and  confess  she  is  not  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  his — a  confession  quite  worthy 
of  him,  who  avers  his  predilection  for 
servant   maids,   and   his  preference   for 
the  Fannys  and  Pamelas  over  the  Clem- 
entinas  and    Clarissas!"     Perhaps   the 
twentieth    century   has   produced   very 
few  ladies*  but  are  we  as  malicious  as 
that  ?    We  hesitate  to  press  the  question 
for  fear  of  an  affirmative  answer. 

In  her  art  criticism,  Mrs.  Jameson  is 
again  true  to  her  century.  Memoirs  of 
Early  Italian  Painters  is  a  compendium 
of  standardized  and  accepted  opinions; 
it   is  thorough,   pleasant,   and   easy  to 


read,  but  its  chief  rahic  is  In  its  faith 
fu]  report  of  oineto  enth  otnturj 

in    a    word,    the    cult    of    Raphael,    with 
short    sliril'1     for    the    Siennese.    an,l    , 
tire    negled    Of   Midi    a    |  ;  ' 

dei  Franceschi.  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare her  estimate  of  Raphael  I  sines  it 

was  an  evaluation   representative  <>f  her 

time  with  that  of  a  modern  critic.  She 
says,   glowingly   "'in   speaking  of  this 

wonderful    man    I    shall    he    more   diff 
and   enter   more   into  detail   than    usual 

How  can  we  look  at  a  small  compass  of 

him  whose  fame  has  filled  the  universe? 
In  the  history  of  Italian  art  he  stands 
alone,  like  Shakespeare  in  the  history 
of  our  literature,  and  he  takes  the  same 
kind  of  rank,  a  superiority  not  merely 
of  degree,  but  of  quality."  While  Mr. 
Berensen  says  #"If  you  measure  him 
with  the  standards  that  you  would  ap- 
ply to  artists  like  Pollaiuolo  and  Deiras. 
you  will  soon  condemn  him  to  the  ra- 
diant limbo  of  heavily  gilt  mediocrity- 
Sift  the  legions  of  drawings  ascribed  to 
him  until  you  have  reduced  their  num- 
ber to  the  few  unmistakeably  his.  Would 
you  then  venture  to  place  him  even 
amono-  the  works  of  the  great  draughts- 

man?" 

Probably  the  most  permanently  valu- 
able and  scholarly  work  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  done,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
is  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  made 
up  of  three  separate  themes  Legends  of 
the  Madonna.  History  of  our  Lord  and 
Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Tak- 
ing the  Legends  of  flir  Madonna  as  typi- 
cal, since  the  History  of  Our  Lord  was 
printed  after  her  death  by  Lady  Bast- 
lake,  and  T  have  not  read  the  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Order,  we  find  a  tho- 
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rough  and  systematic  treatment  of  her 
subject.  The  introduction  traces  the 
cult  of  the  Madonna  from  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Nestorian  heresies  in  431 
when  she  is  first  acknowledged  the  Mo- 
ther of  God,  through  an  Iconoclastic 
Controversy  when  all  the  early  relics 
and  effigies  of  her  are  destroyed  and  she 
is  somewhat  neglected,  till  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  when  Ave  Maria  is  add- 
ed to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  mystery  of  her  Incarnation.  As 
a  result  of  the  Crusades  her  influence 
increases  greatly  and  she  receives  the 
title  of  "Our  Lady".  Many  of  the  bro- 
therhoods wore  her  colors,  and  her  leg- 
end is  added  to  and  enriched  by  Jacopo 
di  Vorogine  and  later  Dante.  In  1571 
when  Don  Juan  of  Austria  won  a  victory 
over  the  Turks,  due  to  her  intercession, 
the  feast  of  the  Rosary  is  added  to  the 
honours  paid  her ;  but  from  the  sixteen- 
th century  on  we  find  her  influence  de- 
generating,   until   late    in    the    century 


we  see  the  scandalous  representation  of 
a  Pope  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his  mis- 
tress in  the  character  of  a  votary  at  the 
feet  of  the  Madonna. 

There  follows  a  list  of  her  titles,  and 
her  symbols,  such  as  the  rose,  the  lily, 
the  stars,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  wheat 
ears,  the  serpent,  the  apple,  the  pome- 
granet ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book  (in  two 
parts)  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Ma  donna  by  Italian  painters,  devotion- 
al subjects,  and  historical  subjects. 

After  having  struggled  fruitlessly 
with  the  Golden  Legend,  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  the  book  of  Revelations,  to  find 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  and  their 
correct  use.  one  appreciates  fully  the 
value  of  such  a  reference  book  as  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  made.  On  this  last  series, 
I  should  think,  her  reputation  should 
rest ;  since  it  is  a  permanently  valuable 
and  intrinsically  interesting  compen- 
dium of  information. 
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NOW  THE  SUMMERTIME  IS  DONE 
Elizabeth   Scollard 


Now  the  summertime  is  done, 
Now  the  goldenrod  is  spun 
Into  graceful  yellow  torches  that  reflect 
a  glowing  sun. 

Now  the  hills  are  hung  with  haze, 
Now  the  crickets  chant  their  praise 
Unto  Him  who  holds  in  keeping  all  the 
mellow  nights  and  days. 

Now  the  cattle  wander  through 
Upland  pastures  dipped  in  dew 
Where  the  pink  gilled  meadow  mushrooms 
lift  their  round  white  heads  to  view. 

Now  sweet  fodder  fills  the  stalls 
Of  the  old  barn  ere  frost  falls, 
And  the  rustle  of  the  field  mice  echoes 
up  and  down  the  walls. 

Now  the  woodbine  in  the  lane 
Glimmers  with  a  crimson  stain 
And  the  wind  among  the  linden  chants 
a  sorrow  soft  refrain. 

Now  from  slender  beryl  stems 
Jewel  weed  drops  dainty  gems 
Fashioned  out  of  gleaming  topaz  fit  for 
fairy  diadems. 

Peace  and  plenty  brood  supreme 
Over  valley,  hill  and  stream 
And  the  land  lies  wrapt  in  sunshine 
golden  as  the  light  of  dream 


a 


O  MORES!" 


Elisabeth   Morrow 


I  wonder  if  there  is  any  feeling  in 
the  world  quite  as  desolate  as  that  which 
a  stranger  or  newcomer  has  when  he 
finds  himself  in  a  home  where  there  are 
many  little  customs  and  bywords  utter- 
ly unknown  to  him.  How  out  of  it  he 
must  feel  when  someone  calls,  '"Goody 
goody!'  cried  little  Emily,"  whereupon 
the  entire  family  go  into  hysterics.  He 
looks  around  in  bewilderment  only  to 
be  accosted  by  the  words,  "I  too  have 
not  been  idle",  which  causes  the  young- 
est member  of  the  family  to  retire  blush- 
ingly  behind  her  napkin.  If  anyone  has 
undergone  similar  experiences,  he  will 
agree  with  me,  I  hope,  that  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  agonizing. 

In  our  family  we  have  been  positive- 
ly ruthless  in  building  up  an  impenet- 
rable wall  of  familiar  sayings  which 
seem  unintelligible  to  a  guest,  and  even 
after  an  attempt  to  enlighten  him  he 
concludes  that  we  are  over-sentimental 
and  trifling.  For  instance,  a  very  charm- 
ing lady,  quite  well-known  in  the  world 
of  letters,  happened  to  be  dining  with 
us  on  an  evening  when  we  had  alliga- 
tor pear  salad.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  the  alligator  pear  salad  happened 
to  be  there  because  she  was  dining  with 
us.  but  at  any  rate,  she  was  absolutely 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  many  winks, 
energies  and  sidelong  glances  at  the  old- 
est sister.  Although  Nancy  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  her  very  kindly  that  Sally  had 
a  srentleman  friend  in  the  south  who 
had  actually  been  known  to  eat  three 
u^nlc  alligator  pears  at  one  meal,  so  of 


course  we  always  teased  her  about  it 
when  we  had  that  kind  of  salad,  the 
lady  author  merely  smiled  and  mur- 
mured politely.  "How  interesting". 
Long  experience,  however,  told  us  that 
she  meant,  "How  mawkish."  I  suppose 
that  is  the  price  she  paid  for  being  lit- 
erary. 

The  incident  known  as  the  "General 
at  breakfast",  brings  back  vivid  mem- 
ories of  the  same  sort.  An  English  gen- 
eral was  to  spend  the  weekend  with  us, 
and  as  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  one  be- 
fore, we  were  looking  forward  to  his 
visit  eagerly.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  arrive  until  after  we  were  put  to 
bed,  so  our  first  meeting  was  at  break- 
fast. We  had  just  finished  our  oatmeal 
as  he  walked  briskly  into  the  dining 
room,  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
concentrated  study  of  the  new  guest. 
After  the  usual  perfunctory  introduct- 
ions, he  started  to  help  himself  to  cream 
and  sugar  for  his  cereal.  Immediately 
we  leaned  forward  in  our  seats,  watch- 
ing every  move  breathlessly.  Noticing 
our  strained  attention  he  coughed  ner- 
vously, but  realized  there  was  no  turn- 
ing back  now.  Constantia  murmured 
audibly  to  Jimmy,  "Gee,  wouldn't  it 
be  great  if  we  could  get  a  Nenglish  Gen- 
eral on  our  side?"  but  just  then  there 
was  a  cry  from  Nancy. 

"Yeh!  He's  a  cream-firster !  I  knew 
it !  I  could  tell  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  room  that  he  wouldn't  be  so  foolish 
as  to  put  his  sugar  on  first !  Oh,  General. 
T   am    so   srlad!"  and   she   actually  ran 
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around  the  table  to  shake  the  poor  be- 
irildered  man  by  the  hand. 

Constant ia  and  Jimmy  were  crushed 
to  have  lost  such  a  trick  card.  Hoping, 
however,  that  he  was  Dot  irremediably 

gone,  (Jonstantia  asked  seriously,  "Gen- 
eral, why  do  you  put  your  cream  on 
your  cereal  first?" 

"Because  it's  the  only  decent  way, 
you  know.  If  you  put  sugar  on  first 
it  would  be  washed  to  the  bottom,  you 
know.    Jolly  simple,  I  should  say." 

Constantia  then  gave  the  final  stun- 
ning argument  of  the  sugar-firsters, 
"  G  eneral  that  show's  you  have  no  faith. 
You  can't  believe  the  sugar's  there  if 
you  don't  see  it  right  on  top  like  snow 
on  a  mountain.  It's  really  there  all 
the  same,  only  you  have  to  work  a  little 
harder  to  get  at  it." 

The  Englishman  hastily  put  up  his 
monocle  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  pre- 
cocious ten-year-old  child  who  had  de- 
livered this  verdict.  "Eh,  what's  that? 
No  faith,  eh?  What  d'ye  mean,  no 
faith?  Really  I— really—  " 

Here,  fortunately,  Mother  interposed 
quietly,  "It's  just  a  little  game  of  the 
children's,  General.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  them  rude.  They  are  divided  in- 
to sides,  'sugar-firsters'  and  'cream- 
firsters',  so  of  course  they  are  always 
interested  to  see  which  side  the  guest 
will  take.  We  should  have  warned  you 
beforehand." 

The  General  smiled  and  murmured 
politely,  "How  jolly,"  but  we  knew  he 
was  inwardly  rejoicing  that  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  England  did  not  play 
such  crazy  games  at  the  table.  Even 
though  that  half  hour  during  breakfast 
may  have  been  slightly  embarrassing 
for  him,  still  it  was  a  unique  experience, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  bored. 

Mother  says  we  should  have  warned 
him  beforehand.     She  does  not  realize 


that   the  whole  point  of  such  Raines  is  to 

take  the  victim   unaware*,  and   not 

the   way    in    which    he   react*      It    would 

be  do  inn  if  we  placed  the  little  hook 
on  the  bedside  table  in  the  gue§1  room, 
filled  with  such  hints  &«  these: — 

*■  1.  Before  going  downstairs  to  break- 
fast make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
will  put  Miliar  or  cream  on  your  cereal 
first.  Be  able  to  support  your  action 
with  arguments.  Do  not  mind  the  scru- 
tinizing glances  and  questions  of  the 
children.  It  is  merely  a  custom. 

"2.  Please  have  the  following  song 
memorized  by  dinnertime: 

'Clap,  clap  your  hands 

Shout,  shout  for  glee 

For  ice-cream  is  coming 

And  happy  are  we!' 
This  will  be  sung  at  the  dessert  course 
when  the  ice-cream  is  brought  on.  Do 
not  think  the  occasion  is  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  We  always  have  ice- 
cream at  Sunday  dinner,  and  we  always 
sing  this  song.  It  is  a  custom. 
"3.  Be  prepared  to  sing  'Ring  around 
a  rosy'  between  the  meat  and  salad 
courses  at  dinner.  This  is  an  old  family 
custom  never  performed  unless  the  en- 
tire family  is  present.  The  entire 
family  will  be  present  to-morrow  noon." 
If  we  did  this,  you  see,  it  would  mean 
that  the  guests  would  escape  out  of  the 
window,  down  the  trellis,  and  far  away. 
Think  of  the  fun  we  should  miss.  But 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  taken 
entirely  off  their  guard,  and  thus  may 
have  a  slight  inkling  of  what  they  are 
getting  into,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  should  give  them  some  warning. 
After  racking  my  brains,  the  only  satis- 
factory way  I  can  imagine  is  to  have  a 
large  sign  painted  over  our  front  door. 
And  the  sign  would  read,  "Abandon 
hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 
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TO  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

(A  Puppy  of  Intricate  Ancestry.) 


I  always  have  admired  a  soul 
That  independent  takes  its  way 
And  confidently  seeks  its  goal 
In  spite  of  bold  Convention 's  sway. 

Though  manners  with  some  men  may  count, 
And  appetites  should  be  subdued, 
You  're  measured  not  by  the  amount 
Nor  fashion  that  you  take  your  food. 

Genius,  not  genus,  makes  your  claim 
Upon  the  world's  hard-earned  regard. 
So  you  with  all  unconscious  aim 
Earn  men's  immortalized  award. 

Ah  mongrel  Puppy !    I  even  love 
The  curl  that  makes  your  tail  absurd, 
And  Boswell-like  raise  you  above 
The  thoroughbred,  yet  common,  herd. 


It  is  an  odd  business,  this  looking 
over  exchanges.  A  psychiatrist  could 
find  quite  amusing  subject  for  analysis, 
if  lie  would  go  over  the  proffered  mater- 
ial with  the  requisite  amount  of  sympa- 
thetic interest. 

For  instance  he  might  help  us  explain 
why  the  content  follows  such  unvarying 
cycles.  Why  in  October  and  November 
we  discover  bits  of  realism  (in  the  best 
Russian  Manner),  interspersed  with  out- 
door things,  which  we  might  term  "cle- 
ver normal  stuff",  with  a  few  refresh- 
ing sketches  as  Contentment  and  Marge 
and  Jen.  While  in  December  our  un- 
der graduate-writers  seem  to  grope  for 
something  new  and  tend  to  the  mystic. 
Then  when  they  compose  rare  bits  of 
verse  and  prose  which  are  a  little  vague 
and  we  remark  among  ourselves  we 
don't  quite  understand  and  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  authors  would  be  able  to 
enlighten  us,  we  speculate  about  causes. 
Why,  indeed  should  titles  verge  on  the 
occult,  Rain-Mam.  Hushed  Music,  etc.; 
and  as  we  ponder  over; 
"I  wondered  why  He  chose  the  bleak 
December 
And  not  the  warmth  of  some  bright 
May, 
I  looked  from  out  the  chancel  to  remem- 
ber, 


The  whiteness  of  the  flakes  that  fell 
that  day". 
We  become  truly  curious.  There  is 
surely  some  reason,  we  say,  and  we  turn 
still  wondering,  to  the  changes  of  the 
next  months. 

January  and  February,  we  discover 
our  more  energetic  young  authors,  hand- 
ing in  essays.  We  are  amused  by  various 
portraits  of  WTilliam  Hazlitt  and  Tho- 
mos  Hardy  and  we  are  encouraged.  But 
as  we  observe  the  high  water  mark  of 
the  prose,  we  wonder  why  the  flow  of 
poetry  has  ebbed  so  low. 

But  in  the  spring  our  verse-makers 
come  forth  again.  We  find  the  pages 
of  the  March  and  April  issues  teeming 
with  "flickering  shadows",  and  poems 
"To  Spring".  Our  heads  swim  with; 
"When  spring  comes  back  to  me  again 

I  find  my  thoughts  like  birds  above", 
and 
"Let  me  revel  in  insolent  fury 

0  mad  March  gale!" 
The  atmosphere  become  permeated  with 
"swreet  delicious  fragrance  of  earth  just 
after  a  rain",  and  from  weariness,  we 
favor  the  "Pale  white  shapes  that  dim- 
ly gleam",  which  adorned  our  winter 
effusions. 

And  again  we  winder  in  our  search 
for  an  explanation,  and  perhaps  we  wish 
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that  we  were  psychiatrists,  tor  like  the 
bothersome  intruder  in  the  circumlocu- 
tion office,  "We  want  to  know,  you 
know  !" 


Life  and  Letters  of 

Emily   Dickinson 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson, edited  by  her  niece,  is  particular- 
ly interesting  to  us  who  know  the  Con- 
necticut  Valley,  because  of  its  excellent 
portrayal  of  Hampshire  County  in  the 
days  when  social  life  ran  high.  It  was 
then  that  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  North- 
ampton and  Emerson  visited  that  nu- 
eleus  of  scholars  at  Amherst.  Among 
al  the  folk  of  intellect  and  distinction 
moved  the  sparkling  Emily  Dickinson, 
esteemed  and  admired  everywhere.  In 
spite  of  the  affectionate  and  protecting 
atmosphere  of  her  home,  her  nature  was 
cramped  curbed  and  repressed  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  she  became 
a  recluse  in  later  life,  dressing  always 
in  white  and  never  leaving  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  her  own  door.  It  is 
for  the  story  of  this  metamorphosis,  re- 
sulting naturally  from  her  environment 
and  innate  proclivities,  as  well  as  for 
the  collection  of  flawless,  brilliant  letters 
that  this  book  is  decidedly  worth  read- 
ing. 

The  early  letters  written  during  her 
cloistered  life  with  mere  femininity  at 
Miss  Lyon's  Seminary,  demanding  in- 
telligence concerning  the  candidate  for 
president  and  the  one  written  to  her 
four  year  old  nephew,  containing  "The 
Bumble  Bee's  Religion",  a  learned  dis- 
seration.  and  ending  with  "All  liars 
shall  have  their  part"  from  Jonathan 
Edwards,  are  characteristic  of  her 
eagerness  for  knowledge  and  her  ap- 
parent inability  to  write  in  terms  intelli- 


gible to  the  children  whom  she  adored. 

Many    of    her    letteM    Bit   6X1  n-im-h    00 

scure  and  difficult  to  interpret*  but  al 
ways  somewhere  thej  contain  an  intent- 
ting  bit  of  philosophy. 

Although    she   wrote    poetry    almost 
continuously  her  family  knew   nothing 

about   her  \\i»rk  until,  at   her  death,  they 
came  upon  a  bundle  of  pap<  rs  which,  in 

her  naive  panic  before  impending  dis- 
covery, she  had  marked  "to  be  burned", 

Fortunately    her    relatives    realized    the 
wealth  of  her  genius  and  its  gift    for 

the  world  of  poets  and  kindred  nature 
and  rescued  her  art  from  destruction. 

L.  A.  H. 


The  Book  of  Blanche 

by  Dorothy  Richardson 
Little  Brown  &  Co. 

Blanche  is  a  young  Polish  girl  who,  as 
a  child  inherited  from  her  father,  the 
famous  violinist,  Arpady  his  unusual 
talent.  As  she  grows  older  she  loves 
this  touch,  and  it  is  restored  to  her 
through  her  friendship  with  Eugene 
Sevier,  The  House  Surgeon  of  St.  Agnes 
Hospital,  where  Blanche  is  taken  to  un- 
dergo a  serious  operation. 

The  story  of  Blanche  as  she  lies  in 
bed,  practicing  day  in,  day  out,  on  her 
phantom  violin  is  described  to  us  with 
unusual  and  startling  vividness.  We 
live  those  weeks  with  her.  We  too  dread 
the  monotony  of  each  approaching  day, 
and  we  welcome  with  relief  the  regular 
visits  of  the  silent,  understanding  House 
Surgeon,  who  gradually  instills  new- 
magic  into  her  lifeless  fingers.  And 
again,  at  night  it  is  we  who  hear  the 
soft  pad-pad  of  footsteps  in  the  corri- 
dor, and  "the  rattle  of  the  supper  trays 
going  past  her  door,  And  after  that 
another  night,  and  then   another  wak- 
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WEDDING  RING  SENTIMENT 

The  ancient  Mandarins  of  China, 
the  swarthy  Kings  of  the  Nile,  the 
fiery  Saracens  and  romantic 
French — all  knew  and  cherished 
the  little  white  flowers  of  the 
orange  tree,  and  with  them  decked 
out  their  brides — thousands  of 
years  ago. 

The  hopes  of  a  prosperous  mar- 
riage were  expressed  by  the  use  of 
these  flowers.  Surrounded  thus 
with  romantic  legend,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  orange  blossom  rings 
have  become  popular. 


Exquisitely  feminine  are  the  engage- 
ment and  bride's  wedding  rings  while 
the  groom's  ring  is  rugged,  substantial 
and  quite  correct. 

The  use  of  three  rings  is  in  accord 
with  society's  latest  decree. 

Our  display  of  these  superb  creations 
is  ready  for  your  inspection.  Gold  $10 
up;  platinum  overlay,  $21  up;  jeweled, 
$60  up.  Exquisitely  hand  chased  or  cor- 
ruscated  with  gorgeous  diamonds. 

Wedding  Invitations  and 
Announcements 
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iim  to  another  day.  Another  day  of 
watching  and  wondering  how  long." 

Nut  only  do  we  read  the  book  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  patient,  but  we 
ran  understand  better  the  surgeon  and 
his  kind.  They  arc  not  butchers,  but 
"sculptors,  gone  wrong",  true  artists. 
Bttgene  Sevier,  one  of  these  artists  has 
his  faith  in  womanhood  restored  by  see- 
pg  Blanche  and  by  watching  her  play 
silent  songs  on  her  unseen  violin  with 
the  magic  bow  of  Arcady. 

In  the  Monthly  for  April  Dorothy 
Kichaidson  has  well  been  called  an 
"impressionist",  for  she  gives  one  a 
scrus  of  poignant,  unforgettable  pie- 
tuns.  Her  descriptions  of  the  central 
reactions  of  a  hospital  patient  are  most 
unusual.  How  many  of  us  cannot  re- 
member the  bitter  and  almost  hopeless 
struggle  against  delirium.  And  yet  how 
many  of  us  would  dare  attempt  a  des- 
cription of  the  sensations,  as  this  one: 

" Her  eyes  went  travelling  about 

the  room,  peering  uncertainly  through 
the  dim,  blond  light  reflected  from  the 
wiiite  walls,  until  they  came  upon  a  tall 
black  object  in  the  farther  corner.  She 
stared  at  it  a  few  moments,  utterly  be- 
wildered. And  staring,  she  saw  the 
thing  gradually  grow  taller.  And  move. 
As  if  it  were  coming  towards  her. 
But  when  she  lifted  herself  on  her  el- 
bow, it  had  shrunk  back  to  the  size  it 
was  before." 

"She  looked  puzzled,  frightened; 
ready  almost  to  scream:  and  then  she 
saw  it  was  only  the  wardrobe.  The 
wrardrobe,  she  now  remembered,  had 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
over  by  the  window  a  chiffonier.  She 
wondered  if  she  could  be  getting  delir- 
ious, and  her  eyes  now  began  to  seek 
the  chiffonier.  If  she  could  find  the 
chiffonier  and  know  that  it  was  the  chif- 


fonier,  she  would   be  all   right     \  i 

there   it    Was,  that   dark  shallow .   No.  she 

wasn't  delirious    ^\n-  reflected,  ih 
all  right." 

This  bold,  staccato   \  challenge 

to  all  of  da    A  challenge  thai  should 
not  pass  unheeded    It  makes  Blanch*   b 

woman   of  flesh   and   blood   win 
living  with  us  long  after  wi-  have  finish- 
ed reading  the  brief  history  chronicled 
in  this  book. 

E.  R.  M. 


Chats  on  Science 

by  E.  E.  Slosson 

The  Century  Co. 

Dr.  Slosson,  the  author  of  Creative 
Chemistry  has  given  us  another  master- 
piece of  simplification  in  Chats  on 
Science.  He  delves  into  nature's  vast 
store  of  phenomena  and  explains  them 
with  unquestionable  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness. Every  possible  branch  of  science 
has  a  share,  social,  mathematical,  biolo- 
gical and  the  rest.  The  commonplace 
is  there  as  well  as  the  unusual  and  the 
reader  has  a  veritable  notion  counter 
before  him  where  he  can  choose  as  he 
wishes  from  the  necessities  and  luxu- 
ries. A  discussion  of  how  we  live  in- 
terests one  as  much  as  perfumes  from 
poison  gas.  The  book  is  filled  with  the 
discoveries  of  famous  scientists  and  with 
man's  application  of  these  in  his  endea- 
vor to  live  and  outwit  nature.  Each 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion, complete  in  itself:  the  reader  can 
begin  anywhere,  read  for  ten  minutes 
and  accomplish  something. 

Dr.  Slosson  presents  the  fact  in  a 
very  informal  manner.  The  language 
is  easy  to  understand,  the  confusing 
scientific  terms  are  omitted,  and  every 
point  is  made  vivid  by  illustrations.  All 
too  obvious,  however,  is  the  attempt  to 
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,1  from  the  reader,  the  fact  thai 
In  is  learning  something  of  value.  When 
the  subject  matter  becames  a  little 
for  the  average  reader,  an  inter- 
lode  of  humor  is  provided.  The  book 
should  l)o  read  entirely  for  entertain- 
ment and  the  facts  may  or  may  no1  be 
remembered.  As  Dr.  Slosson  says  in 
his  Introductory  chapter.  "Possibly  the 
reader  may  hit  upon  something  that  lie 
did  not  know  before  and  yet  is  worth 
knowing." 

S.  D.  S. 


The  Thousand  and  First  Night 

by  Grant  Overton 

George  IT.  Doran  Company 

Tho  book  wrapper  says  "A  Tale  of 
the  Miracle  we  call  Love,  and  of  the 
Commonplace  we  call  Fate."  The  lat- 
ter predominates  in  a  more  than  "com- 
monplace'' fashion, — almost  freakish, 
one  might  say. 

The  actual  time  elapsed  in  the  book 
is  one  night,  the  thousand  and  first 
night  that  Cynthia  had  cared  for  feeble 
grandfather  in  an  enormous,  ancestral 
house  on  Long  Island.  This  night  is 
also  the  thousand  and  first  night  since 
Evan  Lloyd  had  started  his  intermit- 
tant  flight  around  the  world.  Yet  the 
author  takes  his  reader  several  centuries 
back  to  Portugal  and  Tangiers,  and 
again  he  leads  his  reader  to  a  burning 
ship  in  the  South  Pacific,  with  nine  men 
in  a  small  open  boat,  struggling  to  reach 
an  island. 

Although  Evan  Lloyd's  air  plane 
falls  on  Long  Island  near  Cynthia's 
deserted  estate,  and  he  meets  her  and 
there  is  "love  at  first  sight,"  the 
book  is  not  sentimental.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  working  of  the  minds  of  these 
three,    the    grandfather,    Cynthia    and 


Bvan  Lloyd,  i  perfect  stranger.     One 

feels  they  arc  .-ill  quite  abnormal   ( 'yn 

thin    insists  that   she   is   invent intr  |   talc 

for  her  grandfather's  amnsemenl   but 

she  is  actually  telling  a  story  pi 

as  it  occurred  several  oratorical  ago — a 

Btory     full     of    beauty     and     excitement 

and  what  is  more,  a  story  bearing  di- 
tly  on  the  part  of  the  young  stranger 

at    rest    in    another    part    of   the    hoTUM 

This  stranger  walks  in  his  sleep  snd 

sees  the  same  story  and  personages. 
And  yet  at  times  the  two  are  very 
normal!  The  grandfather  is  on  the 
point  of  going  mad — as  the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  brooding  and  fearing 
lest  a  carelessly  given  oath  be  called. 
The  broodings  and  reminiscing  of  these 
minds  include  several  long  sections  of 
pure  story,  but  in  the  end  even  the 
stories  are  inextricably  mingled  with 
the    threads    of   mind   wanderings. 

For  me  the  parts  of  direct  remind- 
ing and  story  telling  are  the  most  lik- 
able parts  of  the  book.  At  first  I  was 
interested  in  the  mind  reactions,  but.  tfi 
these  grow  so  long  and  complicated  to- 
ward the  end,  I  found  myself  groping 
for  something  substantial  upon  which  to 
rest.  At  the  very  end  T  found  actuality 
again— but  how  horrible !  Fate  has  won 
and  all  three  characters  are  dead.  But 
of  course!  This  thousand  and  first 
night  is  a  twentieth  century  replica  of 
that  night  after  a  thousand  in  Tangiers 
of  ten  generations  ago.  At  that  time 
Fate  played  the  same  trick.  Is  it  not  a 
coincidence  that  it  should  be  repeated 
practically  detail  for  detail?  In  parts 
the  book  seems  very  real  and  true  to 
life.  However  there  is  plenty  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  fiction. 

There  is  some  very  pleasing  descrip- 
tion throughout  the  book.     The  author 


BAKER'S 

Sweet  Chocolate 


Delicious 
Flavor 

Absolute 
Purity 

High 
Quality 


Sweet  Chocolate  i  s  very  sustaining, 
as  it  contains  more  nourishment 
than    the    same   amount   of   beef. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  LTD. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Plastic   Shoes 

(Reg.  U.  S.Pat.) 

are  sold  exclusively  by  us  and  can 
be  ordered  by  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalogue  unless 
you  are  reordering  and  know  style 
number.  FREE  catalogue  tells 
about  Plastic  construction,  and 
shows  you  the  many  styles  from 
which  to  choose. 

IN  BOSTON 


i 


(Thayer) 

1  McNeil  r 

l  r  OMP ANY) 


47  Temple  Place 
15  West  Street 


Bide 

a 
Wee 

THE  WAFFLE  HOUSE 

Creamed  Chicken  &  Waffles 
Our  Specialty 
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b  one  feel  the  lonely  vastness  of 
the  house.  Alfonso  the  African,  "an 
enormous  cat,  of  shining  blackness" 
tells  a  great  deal  by  his  unconscious 
movements.    The  governor's  court  yard 

ogiers  is  filled  with  "  the  scent  of 
Oimge  trees  and   flowering  jessamine.** 

the  original  lovers  read  on  an  old 
•arved  pillar,  "Gold  is  gold  and  love 
remains  love,  though  both  become  dust." 

he  story  parts  are  beautifully  set 


and  delightfully  told.  One  would  en- 
joy tliem  as  |  separate  hook.  The  re 
flections  Of  the  mind  COnld  almost  make 
a  separate  hook.  Since  the  author  un- 
dertook to  combine  all  these  actualities. 
past     and     present,    these    illusions    and 

reminiscences,  his  book  may  be  less  en 
joyable,  but  he  did  succeed  in  making 
it   interesting  and  intelligible. 

J.  N.  E. 


mivct&sm 


TRADI   MARK 


^Sportsmen's  Hcadquarttrs* 


Golfer's  Opportunity 

Smith  Special  Set 

for  beginners 

Consisting  of 

Adjustable      Handle,      Golf 

Bag,     choice     of    Driver    or 

Brassie,     Niblick,     Mid-Iron 

and  Putter,  a 

$21.00  value,  $10.50 


Smith  Special 
Dozen  Golf  Balls 

Including 

Silver  Kings,  Dunlop,  J.  H., 

Why  Not,  Pinehurst. 

$10.00  value,  $6.50  doz. 


Footwear 


of  the  hour 


Also  Hosiery 

Mail  Orders 

Solby-Montague  Co. 

213  Main  St.,     Northampton 


When  in  Springfield 
You  will  find 

The  HALL  TEA  ROOM 

A  most  satisfying  place  for  lunch  or 
afternoon  tea,  where  people  of  refine- 
ment meet,  and  where  things  have  the 
real  home  flavor. 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 

411  Main  Street 
The  Hall  Building 

Springfield  Massachusetts 


Lsorrect  i^lothes 
tor  the  Lyollege  (jirl 

SMARTLY  ample  suits  tailored  to  a  nicety. 
Clock  frocks  brightened  by  fresh  bits  of 
lingerie.  Sportive  campus  clothes  and  gowns 
and  party  frocks  oi  youthful  loveliness. 

JEROME  E.  SAGE 

84  to  88  Pratt  Street 
HARTFORD 


BY  PATRONIZING  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


YOU  ARE   SURE  TO    BE   PLEASED 


College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

HOTEL   BRIDGWAY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

All  Leading  Makes 
Fountain  Pens  Repaired 

Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 
Smith  College 

Try  Our  Circulating  Library 
All   the   New   Fiction 

J.  W.  HEFFERNAN 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 
Reasonable  Rates 

[fl)ASTERPieces| 


"Americas  Finest  Chocolates" 


Thresher  Brothers 

The  Specialty  Silk   Store. 

19  Temple  Place 
through  to 

41  West  Street 

The  Only  Natural  Daylighl  Silk  Store  in   Boston. 

The  New  Silks  First 

Daily  arrivals  of  season's  newest  Silks  moderately  priced 
according  to  our  well-known  policy. 

Also   Velveteens,   Corduroys,   Silk   and   Lingerie   Blouses, 
Silk  Petticoats,  Costume  Slips  and  Silk  Knickers. 


Boston 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 


Candy 


Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 


Popcorn  for  the  Movies 


A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 


404  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


For  your  vacation  we  can  supply  you  with  suitcases 
and  hat  boxes  of  every  description. 

This    hat    box   is   made    out    of   black    enamel    cloth, 
18-20x9  and  18-20x12,  cretonne  lining,  $4.50 

This  suit  case  is  made  out  of  black  enamel  cloth,  straps 
all  around,  cretonne  lined,  24  -26  -28  ,  $5.00. 

Mail  orders  attended  to. 


Diamond  Auto  Trunk 
Company 


&  Case 


616  Bread  way 


New  York  City 


Jerome  H.   Remick  Co. 


Music  Publishers 


219  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Two   Great   Dance   Numbers 


Two  Great  Songs 


"Where  the  Lazy  Daisies  Grove" 

and 

"I  Wonder  Who's  Dancing  With 

You  Tonight." 


Phone  Penn.  1686-1687 

KATZ 

& 
FISHEL 

COATS,  SUITS 

and 

WRAPS 

27-31  West  33rd  Street 

New  York 


t- 


Katharine  F.  Horan 


297  Bridge  St. 


Springfield 


A  Specialty  Shop 

for 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Moderate  Prices 


Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 


Outfitters  to  Woman 


and  Misses 


Exclusive  but  not  Expensive 


APPAREL  OF  DISTINCTION 


Main  Street 


Number  402 


Burnam's 

Springfield,.  Mass. 
New  York  Hartford 


Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since   the   popularity    of   knitted    apparel    today    holds 

prestige    over    all    other    seasons,    our    sport    wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


True  Brothers 

Jewelers 


NOW 


One  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
finest  jewelry  stores  in  all  the 
East,  and  "Large  variety,  High 
grade  and  Fair  price"  are  what 
has  done  it.  Gifts  and  Novelties 
by  the  hundred. 


404-408  Main  Street. 

6-8  Pynchon  Street. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Ever  at  Your  Service 

We  Offer  You  the 
Best  of 

Machines  and  Drivers 
For  Your  Comfort  and  Safety 

ALSO  YELLOW  CABS 

THE  NORTHAMPTON 
TAXI  CO. 

19  Masonic  St.  Phone  190 


STYLE  AND 
PERSONALITY 

sell  the  suit  —  everything  else 
being  equal.  Princeton  Fancy 
Worsteds  have  both  of  these 
qualities,  for  we  specialize  in  pat- 
terns with  originality  and  snap. 

PRINCETON 
WORSTED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Arthur  Schwarz,  President 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Mills:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE 


Peacock  Shop 


Bedford  Terrace 


2  doors  beloiv  the  Alumnae  House 


An  exclusive  shop  for  girls 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Position* 
Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Ek  ml  for  catalogue 


All   makes 

Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Sold,    Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA   agency. 


76  Pleasant  Street 

NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Spring  Flowers 

DAFFODILS,  TULIPS  AND 
HYACINTHS 

Beautiful  Cheerful 

Phone  for  them 

Butler  &l  Ullman 

Flowers 


FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olive*. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 


Clapp  &  Clapp 


147  Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS 


Good  Study 
Lamps 


Pressing  Irons, 
Curlers,  Etc. 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 
Additions  to  College  Life 


Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co. 


Compliments  of 


The  Big  Drug  Store 


Blanc- Levin 


Kwik-Pak  Kwik-Pak 

Laundry  Cases  Inner  Cases 

$1.95  85c 

TITCOMB'S 

14  Crafts  Ave. 

U.  S.  P.  O.  Sub  Sta.  No.  2 

Agents  for 

Martha  Washington  Candies 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

fifth  Avenue  Bool  Shop 

Between  *T'b  and  <J8sb  Streets.  N;v  York 

The  utmost  in  style  and  quality 


Exhibit  Shops  in  all  the  larger  cities 

Tel.  96 

"You  Can  Depend  on  Our  Service" 

CLOSED  and  OPEN  CARS 

EDW.   SARAZIN,  Prop. 


TAXI 


City  Taxi  Service 

Draper  Bldg.,  Northampton 


The 
Woman's  Shop 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


VOU  may 

look  longer 
elsewhere 
but  you  will 
look  better 
if  you 
choose  here 


"Just  before  you  reach  Court  Sq." 


BtcOJaUum'a 
Department 

$tore 


The 

Early 

History 

of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 

President  Emeritus 


Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 

We  solicit  your  account 

CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 

Tel.  1041-W  160  Main  St. 


Milton  O.   Wicket 

— ♦— 

Maker.   ( Soiled  or  .'m<l    K-  j.u.mt  of 
Fiddles,  Etc. 

I'caliT    in 

Mandolins,  Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 

Buoscher   Saxaphones   and   Accessorial 


Plana  Theatre   Building 
61  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 

Moving,  Storing,  Packing,  Shipping 
Long  distance  transfer  by  auto  truck 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  Tel.   413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 


Tel    153 


NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  k  Diamonds 

Fine  Repairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


WISWELL 


THE  DRUGGIST 


82  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Welcome  Alumnae 
to 

THE 

Mary  Marguerite 

at  21  State  St, 
and 

The  Coffee  House 
at  40  State  St. 

GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION   BRAKE   LINING   For  All   Cars 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The  Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW  J.   KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty 

Agents    for   Westinghouse    Battery 

Tel.    1086-W 

Rear  205  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE 


College  Stubio 

for 

Modern  Photography 

When  Daylight  Fails 

Should    you    get    disappointed    to   have    your 

photo   taken!      "Certainly   Not".     We   have 

Modern   Artificial   Lighting   Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR   DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 

of  the 
Schultz  Branch  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


74  State   St. 


Tel.   581 


See  our 
Sandals  of  1924 


E.  ALBERTS 

"The  Shoe  Man" 


241  Main  St. 


Northampton 


NOBLE  &  FLYNN 

DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 

We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAN  J.  P.  KHJ3T 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 
Telephone  1120 

Northampton  Mass 

Universal 

Electric 

Goods 

make  Sensible 
Christmas  Gifts 
Grills 
Percolators 
Curling  Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


The  Homo  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes  Exaoninod,   Glasses  Fitted 

Dehey  Optical  Co. 

Optometrists  &  Prescription  Opticians 

Cameras,  Field  Glasses  &  Everything  Optical 
146  Main  Street 

Northampton  Mass. 


FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERING 

HEFINISHING 
PACKING 

CRATING 

STORAGE 

SHIPPING 

CHILSON'S 
AUTO   TOP   SHOP 

Not  on  Main  Street  but  at 
34  Center  St.  Tel.  1822 


ERIC   STAHLBERG.   STUDIO 


The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town' 


Beckmann's 


Candy  Shop 


Soda  Shop 


I  he 

Green  Dragon 

for 

Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack    and    ship    to    any 

Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


NeylotvDailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 
Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Motto:   Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 

FRANK  MIENTKA 

15  Masonic  St.  Northampton 


Just  Say,  "Charge  It" 

Your  account   is   solicited   at   this   long-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    fine 
■work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You  can   rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  test 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1382  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  City  H*ll 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Signs 


College  Lamp  Repairing 


t 


ELECTRIC  SHOP 


9/  *4*tH      ST»E£T 

Northampton 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 

54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,  Butter,  Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 

Rugs 

and 

Draperies 


BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk     Lights,     Heaters,     Hot     Plates, 

Toasters,  Percolators,  Flat  Irons 

Hair  Curlers,  Hair  Driers 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

3  Main  Street 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


CARD  RAVING 

and 

DIE  STAMPING 

Bridgman    &    Lyman 

108  Main  St. 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


PfOQX  NATIONAL  BANK 

rllWl     NORTHAMPTON 
The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


Ridge  Shop 

Hats 

Ladies'   Sport  Wear 


243   Main    St. 


Northampton 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

of 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Smith  Students  are  cordially  invited  to 
Visit  Our  Establishment 

College  Exchange 

199  Main  St. 


SPALDING 

Tennis   Rackets 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

and 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tennis  Balls 

7\  A.  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 


Shoes  and  Hosiery 

of 
Fashion  and  Quality 
Combined  with  comfort 
and  economy. 


Telephone    Holyoke   1052-1053 


GftmmaB  ft.  (pUoa 

Incorporated 

273-279  High   St.  Holyoke 

Northampton  trolleys  pass   our   door. 


G.  FOX  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Hartford 


Paris 


London 


Will  display  Fashions  for 

Spring  and  Summer  1924 

at  the   Plymouth  Inn, 

on 

Thursday,  Friday 

and 

Saturday 

April  24th,  25th  and  26th 

We  will  particularly  feature 

articles  of  dress  wear  for  the 

Junior  Promenade. 


HEGY'S 

Master  Dyers 
and  Cleansers 

Northampton  Store : 

83  Pleasant  St. 
Next  to  Plaza  Theater.  Phone  2090 
Holyoke  Store:  527  Dwight  St. 
Springfield  Store:       135  State  St. 

WORKS : 
920  Main  St.,  Holyoke 


Boston  Fruit  Store 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  House  of 
Northampton 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 

Do    you    want    a    permanent 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marcel  ? 

Or  a  soft  round  curl? 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 


PHONE  80 


College  Taxi  Co.  i 

Wm,  G.  MAHAE,  Mgr. 


Taxi 

Touring  Car 

and 

Limousine 
SERVICE 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 


Office:  188  Main  St. 


Northampton 


LAMBIE'S 

We  specialize   in   the   following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls : 
Corsets, 
Silk  I  rnderwear, 

Blouses,  Silks, 
Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery. 
Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 
Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 


J.  E.  Lambie  &  Co< 


92  Main  Street 


When    vdii    want 

Birthday  Gilts 

or 

Bridge   Prizes 

Come  to  us. 

\Y>  ha  v  e  always  B  nice  assortment  on 
hand  directly  from  Japan  ami  China 
including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,    China   and    Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.  Northampton  j 

Telephone  1253-W 


For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 

FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 
Northampton,   Massachusetts 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An    all -year   guest   house   and   tea-room 

Breakfact   8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea    3.00-5.30 

Dinner    6.00-7.30 

Night   Lunches   8.30-9.30 

MRS.   M.   V.   BURGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 
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Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 
Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

lfiO  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 


For  Silks 

Visit 


Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


25  Main  St. 


2nd  Floor 


OCEAN  HOTEL 

Ewell  &  Crawford,  Proprietors 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 

American  Plan 

Booklet  on  request 

Ownership  Management 

Compliments  of 

Highway  Qarage 


Near  Post  Office  Pleasant  Street 

Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

"Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 

Oil  Permanent  Waving 

SCHULTZ,  Inc. 

223  Main  Street 
Branch  Office,  Plymouth  Inn 


HARPER  METHOD 

Shampooing,     Scalp     Treatments, 

Marcel    Waving,    Water    Waving, 

Manicuring,  Facial  Massage 


Robina  Sutherland 

Nonotuck  Bank  Bldg. 
Telephone   484-W 


Asbury  Park 

A  Beautiful  Resort  City 

on  the  Delightful 

North  Jersey  Coast 


— invites  and  appreciates  the  patronage  of  people  of  refinement  and  culture — 
people  who  value  and  enjoy  the  natural  beauties  of  ocean  beaches,  lakes,  rivers, 
woods  and  country-side — people  who  value  and  enjoy  the  best  in  music,  opera 
and  the  drama — people  who,  for  variety's  sake,  indulge  occasionally  in  the 
artificial  amusements  that  are  a  part  of  all  summer  resorts — people  who  value 
and  enjoy  out-door  and  indoor  recreations  of  the  highest  class. 

Asbury  Park  is  a  model  little  city  with  modern  beach  and  boardwalk 
development — a  city  of  homes,  churches,  schools,  theatres,  stores — a  city  of 
lakes  and  parks  where  beautiful  woods  and  rivers  and  farms  run  down  to  the 
shore  of  the 


— a  city  of  modern  summer  hotels  where  sincere  hospitality,  convenience  and 
comfort  awaits  the  welcome  guest. 


For  information  on  rates  and  accommodations,  write 


The  Asbury  Park  Hotel 
Association 

Secretary's  Office 
Boardwalk,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
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A  MOMENT  OF  PRIDE  AND  THOUGHT 


If  there  is  a  time  when  Monthly 
allow  itself  a  little  honest  pride  it  is  in 
the  Senior  Issue.  As  you  turn  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  you  will  see  some  names 
already  familiar  in  the  undergraduate 
literary  life  of  Smith,  and  some  not  so 
familiar,  but  each  one  representing 
work  that  the  editors  are  glad  to  pub- 
lish. Not  that  we  desire  to  vaunt  our 
critical  ability,  for  indeed  we  dare  not 
voice  our  own  opinion  of  that  outside 
of  the  Monthly  room,  but  a  too  modest 
denial  of  the  obvious  becomes  vanity. 
It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  contents 
of  the  Senior  Issue  explain  their  pre- 
eminence. 

It  has  been  asked  of  us,  by  one  who 
took  pains  to  treat  us  fairly,  why  our 
issues  throughout  the  year  fail  to  reach 


the  standard  of  the  Senior  Issue.  We 
can  reply  only  as  our  predecessors  have 
done  before  us.  Allowing  that  there  is 
perhaps  more  effort  exerted  by  the 
Board  in  seeking  material,  nevertheless 
the  answer  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  four 
years  of  college  teach  an  undergradu- 
ate the  value  of  skilled  technique.  These 
stories,  essays,  poems,  the  play,  do  bear 
a  certain  originality,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  superiority  over  the  majority 
of  contributions  submitted  to  Monthly 
lies  in  their  finish,  their  greater  artistic 
completeness. 

If  we  were  limited  to  one  plea  in  re- 
gard to  material  we  would  cancel  all 
we  have  said,  all  we  could  say  on  scores 
of  subjects,  if  only  we  might  impress 
upon  those  underclassmen,  who  are  no 
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more  desirous  of  getting  into  print  than 
we  are  to  see  them,  this :  Take  what  you 
say  you  lack,  and  yet  waste  by  hours, 
take  Time,  a  generous  amount,  to  pol- 
ish, re-write,  perfect  your  literary 
efforts,  so  that  we  may  reproduce  the 
quality  of  the  Senior  Issue  not  once  a 
year,  but  nine  times. 


The  Monthly  takes  great  pleasure  in 


printing  Shadows  by  Jane  Walden, 
1924,  which  was  awarded  the  Mary 
Augusta  Jordan  Medal  for  originality; 
also  The  Scarlet  Domino  by  Elizabeth 
Hart,  1924,  and  two  of  the  four  sketches 
called  Cranberry  Lake  Sequence, 
George  and  The  Road  Through  the 
Wood's,  by  Lois  Cole,  1924,  both  of 
which  contributions  were  awarded  Hon- 
orable Mention  in  the  same  contest. 


SHADOWS 

(AwanUd  .Mary  Augusta  Jordan   Medal) 

Jane   Walden 


CHARACTERS 

Beatrice,  the  girl. 

Ralph,  a  surgeon,  her  husband. 

Thk  Boy,  an  amorous  poetic  character. 

His  Child. 

SCENE: 

A  dim,  gray  room  in  which  a  girl 
with  her  back  to  us  is  seated  cut  a  desk, 
writing.  A  tall  candelabrum  close  be- 
side her  bathes  her  bowed  head  and 
shoulders  in  clear  golden  light.  The 
candle  flames  leap  joyously.  Except  for 
a  slight  regular  lift  of  one  elbow,  her 
body  is  motionless.  We  hear  the  steady 
strokes  of  her  pen  as  it  moves  across 
the  paper.  Beside  her  on  the  table  is 
a  pile  of  manuscnpts  and  another  on  a 
stool  at  her  feet.  The  outlines  of  the 
room  and  its  furnishings  blur  into  the 
general  grayness.  To  the  right  the  shaft 
of  candle-light  plays  along  the  silk  cur- 
tains of  a  window  and  the  portieres 
hanging  in  a  door.  It  lingers  in  the 
iridescent  depths  of  a  large  glass  bowl 
and  finally  loses  itself  among  the  black 
shadows  that  have  crept  out  from  the 
walls.  The  pool  of  light  surrounding 
the  seated  figure  is  warm,  radiant;  the 
encroaching  blackness,  threatening, 
ominous. 

Beatrice,  the  girl,  ceases  writing  after 
a  moynent  and  raises  her  head;  she 
seems  to  be  listening,  her  hand  moves 
to  her  forehead  pushing  back  her  hair. 
We  see  the  trembling  of  the  tendons  of 
her  wrist  as  though  the  pressure  were 


Violi  nl .    II,  r  [,,,  .,  //,,    ,  ///(,//, 

light   90   th'H    i/s   i„il,    ma!   is    ncnlnl,   a 

high  whitt  brow,  ih>  hair  parted  <> 
middle.     Then  eh   lays  down  h<  r  \ 

both  hands  </„  /„  /,(/-  forehead  and 
<n>i>airs  to   be  concentrating   on 

sound  far  away.  \\<  lisf<  n,  too,  mc 
by  her  intensity.  At  Ui.st  from  a  dis- 
tance comes  an  indistinct  sound;  if 
might  be  only  the  wind  ouiside  or  it 
might  be  a  man's  voice  colli, uj.  What- 
ever it  is  Beatrice  answers,  her 
low,  steady  and  gentle. 

Beatrice:  Ralph,  I  hear  you.  Fes, 
my  mind  is  clear,  very  clear  tonight. 
Why  do  you  worry!  I  am  writing  my 
book;  the  words  flow  onto  the  pag 
the  story  spreads  out  and  in  it  are  your 
thoughts,  the  thoughts  your  love  has 
given  me.  It  is  strange  how  clear  my 
mind  has  become;  it  is  strange  how 
naturally  the  characters  speak.  Never 
before  has  it  been  so  easy  to  write ! 

A  boy,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  man,  has 
appeared  in  the  doorway  at  the  back; 
he  has  drawn  the  curtain  quickly  and 
silently  aside,  looking  in.  His  face, 
also,  is  sensitive  and  at  the  moment, 
pale  and  full  of  fear.  For  a  short  tirru 
Beati-ice  does  not  seem  aware  of  his 
presence.  She  stops  speaking,  her  hands 
drop  from  her  forehead,  she  gazes  in- 
tently at  the  door  like  a  person  awak- 
ening from  a  trance.  Then  slu  rises 
and  with  a  quick  intake  of  breath,  she 
suddenly  breaks  into  gay,  reckless 
laughter.  The  whole  room  grows  bright- 
er, an  artificial  brightness,  but  the  light 
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does  not  come  from  the  candle  flames] 
they  are  flickering,  half  extinguished. 
We  see  now  that  there  is  a  scarlet  flush 
in  her  cheeks  and  that  her  eyes  shine 
like  stars. 

Beatrice  :  Oh  Boy,  Boy !  It  is  Ralph 
who  calls  but  it  is  always  you  who 
come !  (Again  she  laughs.) 

The  Boy  has  moved  quickly  forward 
and  taken  her  in  his  arms.  There  is 
still  the  shadow  of  fear  on  his  face  and 
he  looks  anxiously  into  her  eyes  as 
though  he  sought  to  understand  some- 
thing hidden  there. 

Boy:  Beatrice,  you  are  sure  you  are 
safe,  that  you  have  not  been  in  danger, 
that  nothing  has  frightened  you?  that 
no  one  has  hurt  you  ?  (He  seems  breath- 
less.) 

Beatrice  :  Silly,  silly  Boy,  of  course. 
Why  I  have  been  sitting  here  all  day 
with  my  papers,  writing  and  writing 
and  my  mind — (she  seems  to  forget.) 

Boy:  (Obsessed  with  his  fear.)  It 
was  like  a  cold  hand  on  my  heart,  here, 
like  a  shadow  creeping  over  me.  I  was 
sitting  watching  the  sunset  when  sud- 
denly it  came  and  I  knew  you  were  in 
danger. 

Beatrice:  (Puzzled.)  But  you  did 
not  call;  it  was  Ralph  who  called,  that 
seems  very,  very  strange. 

Boy:  Something  threatened  you. 
Beatrice.  Premonitions  like  mine  don't 
come  for  nothing — thank  God  I'm  here 
in  time.  (He  tries  to  kiss  her  eyes,  but 
she  moves  quickly  back,  laughing,  flirt- 
ing with  him). 

Boy  :  Beatrice,  if  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  you,  it  would  have  been  the 
end  for  me — I  couldn't  have  gone  on! 

Beatrice:  You  mustn't  say  that, 
your  wife  wouldn't  like  it! 

Boy  :  My  wife !  Do  you  know  what 
she  is,  Beatrice, — a  doll!     A  frivolous, 


heartless  doll!  I've  given  her  the  best 
in  me  and  she's  played  with  it,  danced 
on  it! 

Beatrice  :  How  uncomplimentary 
you  are! 

Boy:  But  when  I'm  here,  nothing 
else  matters,  the  world  seems  small  and 
far  away  if  only  you — 

Beatrice  :  (Placing  her  hand  lightly 
over  his  mouth.)  Silly,  silly  Boy!  (she 
smiles  archly)  and  there  is  still  your 
wife ! 

Boy:  Oh  I  can't  stand  her  much 
longer,  Beatrice! 

Beatrice  :  (Lightly.)  Is  it  really  so 
bad? 

Boy:  (Miserably.)  Much,  much 
worse.  Why  did  you  teach  me  how  to 
love  in  the  beginning,  it  was  cruel! 

Beatrice:  (In  surprise.)  You 
would  have  liked  to  miss  it  all! 

Boy:  (Disregarding  her).  And  then 
you  made  me  love  her! 

Beatrice:  (Teasing  him.)  Made 
you  love  her? 

Boy:  Yes,  you  threw  me  into  her 
arms  before  I  knew  what  you  were  do- 
ing— you  showed  me  the  beauty  of  love 
and  gave  me  a  selfish,  frivolous  doll! 

Beatrice:  (Annoyed.)  You  talk 
like  the  man  in  my  story  as  though  / 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  as  though 
you  hadn't  done  it  of  your  own  free 
will!  I  can't  understand  it!  Now  do 
be  nice  and  amusing,  sing  some  of  your 
ridiculous  verses!  Please!  (She  settles 
herself  comfortably  with  her  back  to  the 
desk),  a  careless  elbow  in  the  midst  of 
her  manuscript.  The  Boy  pushes  the 
papers  from  the  stool  and  sits  down  de- 
jectedly. His  thoughts  are  not  of 
poetry.) 

Boy:  You  won't  believe  I'm  serious, 
will  you? 
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Beatrice:    (Airily.)    Mo,  why  should 

1? 
Boy:      f  Refusing    lu  r    offi  r    with    a 

hurt  look.)  If  it  were  not  for  the  bal>\ . 
Beatrice,  I'd  make  an  end  of  my  mar- 
riage now  ! 

Beatrice:  Oh  there's  the  Babj  of 
course.  I'd  forgotten  her,  but  there's 
always  a  baby,  isn  't  there  .' 

(She  has  jumped  to  her  feet  and  is 
lighting  a  cigarette  nt  the  Jlttme  of  a 
oandle.  The  smoke  rises  in  a  misty 
cloud  about  her  head,  and  a  faint  odor 
of  perfume  pervades  the  room  J 

Why  don't  you  sing!  I  like  your 
verses  so!  (Her  eyes  sparkle  do-wn  at 
him.) 

Boy:  (Dejectedly.)  I  can't,  I  can't 
tonight — I  must  go  now  if  you're  sure 
there's  nothing  wrong — I'd  almost  for- 
gotten about  that!  Everything  seems 
so  safe  when  I'm  here  in  the  room  with 
you! 

(He  rises  and  she  puts  out  a  hand  as 
though  to  detain  him  but  hesitates, 
listening  intently  and  suddenly  press- 
ing her  forehead.  Again  there  is  a  far 
away  sound,  perhaps  a  footstep  in  the 
hall.  The  Boy  passes  out  through  the 
doorway  unnoticed,  his  shoulders  droop- 
ing. Beatrice  moves  slowly  to  the 
window  and  opens  it.  A  cool  breeze 
blows  in  stirring  the  faint  cloud  of 
smoke  and  perfume.  She  crushes  her 
cigarette  on  the  sill  and  turns  facing 
the  door,  right,  her  head  throivn  back. 
A  visible  change  has  come  over  her  face; 
the  brow  is  calmer^,  a  gentle  smile  moves 
her  lips  and  her  eyes  are  wide  and 
childlike.  The  pool  of  warm  candle 
light  has  spread  until  it  envelopes  the 
whole  room  in  a  clear  soft  glow.  The 
artificial  brightness  of  the  past  few 
moments  has  vanished.  The  candle 
flames,  half -suffocated,  leap  up  throw- 


ing light   into  (hi    fartlust  OOT%%T$,   Tin 

footsteps  in  the  hall  on  (<isily  Hi 
tinguisha(>l<     now,     tiny    appro, uh     and 

pousi .    Through  tht  door  on  the  left  a 

man  <nt<rs.  In  is  young  hut  tin  hair  on 
his  I nn pits  is  gray  and  his  shnuhhrs 
an    stpeartd  as  (hough   airailing  a   blow. 

Sorm    terribU   foar  has  modi  his  fact 

haggard    but    he    is    studying    Hi  aim, 
She   goes   to  him   and   lays  her  hi  ad   on 
His  shoulder  still  smiling  sirally — J 

Beatrice:    Ralph,  I  am  so  glad  you 

have  come  home  early — my  head  aches, 
here  (she  points)  it  throbs — I've  been 
working  so  hard ! 

Ralph  :  (There  is  relief  in  his  face 
that  we  can  see  but  which  is  hidden 
from  Beatrice,  it  seems  that  for  the 
time  being,  the  blow  has  not  fallen.) 
Too  hard  I'm  afraid.  This  book  is 
overtaxing  your  strength. 

Beatrice  :  (Looking  up  at  him.)  Why 
do  you  always  say  that!  I  think  you 
dislike   my  book! 

Ralph  :  (His  voice  is  very  steady.) 
Beatrice  you  know  I  don 't  mean  that ! 
(He  smooths  back  her  hair  and  looks 
into  her  eyes.)  Are  you  sure  every- 
thing is  all  right,  that  nothing  has 
happened ! 

Beatrice:  I  don't  understand  you, 
Ralph,  what  is  the  matter?  (Her  eyes 
are  troubled.) 

Ralph  :  Just  now  I  was  working  on 
a  case  and  thinking  of  you,  how  clear 
and  creative  your  mind  had  become 
when  suddenly  I  felt  that  I  must  go  to 
you,  that  something  was  wrong! 

Beatrice:  Why,  how  strange!  That's 
almost  what  the  Boy  said! 

Ralph  :  The  Boy !  (A  shadow  has 
passed  over  his  face,  he  shudders.)  He 
wras  here  again? 

Beatrice:  Yes;  but  only  for  a  few 
moments.    He  was  in  a  worse  state  than 
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usual;  his  wife  of  course.  He  came 
clashing  in  and  said  what  you  said — 
that  he  was  afraid  for  me;  that  was 
strange,  wasn't  it?  , 

Ralph:     Very  strange! 

Beatrice:  (Looking  shyly  at  him.) 
Do  you  know  Ralph,  I  think  he's  in  love 
with  me;  you  don't  mind  do  you? 

(The  last  she  says  quickly  as  he 
moves  away  from  her  to  puce  the  floor, 
his  face  in  deeper  shadow  than  before,) 

Ralph:  (Wearily.)  No,  no  darling, 
it's  not  that.  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else — What  were  you  doing  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon? 

Beatrice:  (Brightening,  glad  she 
has  not  hurt  him.)  Writing,  writing 
my  story,  the  place  where  the  nice  Boy 
that  I'm  so  fond  of  falls  in  love  with 
the  gay  little  doll-girl;  he's  beginning 
to  find  her  out  but  it's  not  my  fault, 
really — he  did  it  all  himself.  (She 
laughs.) 

Ralph:  And  your  head  has  been 
clear — not  aching  as  it  is  now? 

Beatrice:  Why,  that's  what  you 
asked  when  you  called  to  me! 

Ralph:    When  I  called  to  you! 

Beatrice:  Yes,  yes  this  afternoon! 
Just  as  you  often  do  when  I'm  here 
alone,  but  that  was  what  you  said  this 
afternoon,  don't  you  remember? 

(There  is  silence  a  moment.  Ralph 
paces  slowly  to  and  fro  across  the  room. 
He  appears  to  be  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  something.  Beatrice,  still  seat- 
ed, watches  him  with  a  troubled  face. 
The  candle  flames  move  in  the  wind.) 

Ralph  :  (Suddenly  turning  to  her  so 
that  she  rises  and  faces  him.)  Beatrice, 
this  is  very  important,  what  I'm  going 
to  say  to  you.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the 
hospital  in  a  moment  now. 

Beatrice:    (Sadly.)    So  soon? 

Ralph:     There's   a  very  important 


case  I've  got  to  go  through  with,  wil 
you  do  something  to  help  me? 

Beatrice:    To  help  you? 

Ralph:  Yes,  there's  just  one  thing 
you  can  do  that  will  help  me  more  than 
anything  else.  It  will  leave  my  mind 
free  to  deal  with  my  work — But  I'm 
afraid  it'll  be  too  hard  for  you. 

Beatrice:     Oh  no,  Ralph!    No,  No! 

Ralph:  (Taking  her  face  between 
his  hands.)  Then  listen  carefully.  If 
your  book  characters  come  back  here 
again  this  afternoon,  tell  them  to  go 
away — tell  them  that  you  never  want  to 
see  them  here  again !   Can  you  do  that  ? 

Beatrice:  (Drawing  back  aghast.) 
My  book  characters! — What  do  you 
mean? 

Ralph:  The  Boy— the  doll-girl  and 
all  the  rest! 

Beatrice  :  You  mean  the  Boy  in  my 
book? 

Ralph:  Yes,  yes,  the  one  that  came 
" dashing"  in  just  now  "afraid"  for 
you! 

Beatrice:  But  that  was  the  real 
Boy.  I  can't  tell  him  never  to  come 
again,  he  needs  me! 

Ralph:  (Looking  steadily  at  her.) 
But  that's  what  I  want  you  to  do,  if 
he  appears  again  this  afternoon. 

Beatrice:    And  that  will  help  you? 

Ralph  :    It  will  help  me ! 

Beatrice:  (Pleading.)  But  don't 
you  see  it  would  be  very  rude,  unkind. 

Ralph:  I  feared  it  would  be  hard! 
(He  takes  his  hat  from  the  chair  where 
he  has  left  it  and  turns  to  go,  giving 
her  a  last  intent  look.)  But  it's  very 
important,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  me ! 

Beatrice:  (Running  to  the  door.) 
Don't  go  yet,  Ralph,  tell  me  what  I 
must  do,  I  can't  understand  you,  oh  I 
don 't  know  what  to  do !  I  want  to  help 
but  I'm — afraid! 
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(Ralph   has  ffOtU  ,   sh<    list<ns,  holding 

ker   breath    till   his    footsteps   du    await 
and  then  she  runs  to  the   window  pant 
ing  and  pulls  back   tin    curtain     a  OOld 
wind   blows   in,  the   candles  flick*  r  and 
grow  dim,  she  is  sobbing.) 

Beatrice:  ['m  afraid!  Afraid!  (She 
gats  and  sits  by  her  desk  stirring  the 
manuscript  scattered  over  tin  floor  with 
her  foot.  Gradually  her  sobbing  be- 
comes quieter — she  laughs  to  herself.) 
Beatrice:  Why,  how  silly!  I  couldn't 
toll  that  to  the  Boy,  he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve me!    He'd  come  anyway' 

(This  seems  to  comfort  her.  Then  a 
sound  comes  from  the  distance^  her 
hands  go  to  her  forehead,  her  laughter 
ceases  and  she  listens.) 

Beatrice:  Yes,  Ralph,  I  hear  you, 
(after  a  pause)  I  think  I  understand, 
although  you  call  him  the  ''Boy  in  my 
book,"  and  that  is  stupid,  (her  voice 
is  low)  Yes,  I  will  tell  him  but  you 
must  go  on  speaking  to  me,  Ralph,  or 
I  shall  be  afraid,  I  shall  forget,  when 
he  comes,  what  it  is  I  was  to  tell  him — 
(then  half  to  herself)  Oh,  why  is  it  that 
you  must  always  talk  of  the  Boy  in  my 
book?  That  is  so  troubling!  (She  looks 
uncertainly  about,  then  stoops  down 
and  gathers  up  a  hand  fid  of  manuscript:, 
kindles  it  at  the  candelabrum  and  hurls 
the  burning  pages  onto  the  bare  stone 
hearth.  While  it  burns  she  watches  it 
exultantly.  The  room  becomes  very 
bright,  the  candles  flicker  and  fade.) 

Beatrice:  You  dislike  my  book  so 
now  it  is  burning,  half  of  it  is  burning, 
the  flames  are  licking  it  up ;  the  heat  is 
scorching  my  face. 

(Outside  we  hear  footsteps,  Beatrice 
hears  them  too.  For  a  moment  she 
stands  paralyzed,  pain  stricken.) 

Beatrice:  (In  agony.)  Ralph,  Ralph, 


i<  11  me  \\ hal  I  must  do,  speak  to  me, 
l  'in  afraid 

Voice  :  j  Vi  ry  far  away.)  Tell  him 
i  hat  he  must  go  I 

i-i  LTRici :    Fee,  that  '■  it.  he  musl  go, 

and    my    book,    my    hook    it    Kg    burning 

thai  will  help!  (Shi  pUee  mon  papert 

onto  tin.  hearth   until  the  whole  room   jj 

illuminated  by  the  leaping  flame*.) 
Beatrice:     Now    I    can    see    Ralph! 

(calling  out)  1  am  not  afraid!  My 
book  is  burning  so  thai  the  room  ifl 
bright  like  day,  soon  the  light  will  be 
gone  but  before  then  the  Boy  will  come. 

(The  Boy  is  standing  in  the  doorway 
at  the  back,  he  holds  a  child,  apparently 
asleep,  in  his  arms.) 

Boy  :     Beatrice ! 

Voice:  Remember  Beatrice!  Tell 
him ! 

Beatrice:  (Fiercely  but  not  looking 
at  the  Boy.)  You  must  not  come  here 
to-night,  Boy !  You  should  have  known ! 
— Go  away! 

Boy:  (Brokenly.)  It's  all  over, 
Beatrice,  she's  run  away  with  another 
man  !    I  've  brought  the  baby  to  you ! 

Beatrice:  (Moved  in  spite  of  her- 
self.) Oh,  you  should  not  have  brought 
it  here! 

Voice  :  (Insistant.)  Speak  to  him, 
Beatrice,  he  must  go! 

Beatrice  •  Boy,  you  must  go  at  once. 
(her  voice  rising.)  You  must  go  now ! 
(As  though  he  had  not  heard,  the  Boy 
steps  over  the  threshold  with  his  bur- 
den, Beatrice  screams  amd  he  stops  in 
surprise.) 

Beatrice:  (Wringing  her  hands.) 
Oh  how,  oh  how,  can  I  make  you  under- 
stand ?  I  have  burned  my  book  and  you 
must  go! 

Boy:  What  do  you  mean  Beatrice, 
you're  worked  up  over  something;  what 
is  it? 
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Beatrice:  Don't  you  see,  my  hus- 
band is  not  here,  he  is  at  the  hospital 
working,  so  you  must  go !  I  was  to  tell 
you  ;  lie  asked  me. 

Boy:  But  I  need  you,  Beatrice,  I'm 
counting  on  you ! 

Voice:  (Almost  an  echo.)  I'm  count- 
ing on  you,  Beatrice ! 

Beatrice:  (Driven  to  desperation.) 
If  you  will  not  go,  I  shall  have  to  make 
you !  (She  is  moving  towards  the  hearth, 
where  her  manuscript  is  blazing.) 

Boy:  (Deep  in  his  own  misery.)  It 
was  your  fault  in  the  beginning, 
Beatrice,  and  now,  if  you  won't  help 
me — 

Beatrice:  (Tensely  with  her  face 
turned  from  him,  she  has  snatched  a 
burning  mass  from  the  hearth.)  Boy, 
I  have  fire  here,  so  you  will  have  to  go ! 
Yes,  I  will  burn  you  and  your  baby 
too!    Nothing  will  stop  me! 

Boy:     (In  horror.)     Oh  Beatrice! 

Voice:    Oh  Beatrice!   Beatrice! 

(A  wind  rushes  in  through  the  win- 
dows and  the  candles  go  out.  There  is 
a  moaning  sound  and  a  noise  of  things 
falling,  followed  by  a  long  silence. 
Then  we  hear  Beatrice  sobbing.) 

Beatrice:  "I'm  not  afraid!  Not 
afraid!" 

(After  a  time  the  sobbing  changes  to 
gay,  reckless,  laughter.  Then  we  hear 
running  footsteps  and  Ralph  bursts  in-) 

Kalph  :  (His  voice  shaking.)  Beat- 
rice, where  are  you?  What  has  hap- 
pened? Where  are  the  lights?  Speak 
to  me,  Beatrice! 

(A  soft  gurgle  of  laughter  comes 
from  the  floor — ) 

Beatrice:  I'm  here  Ralph,  here  on 
the  floor!  I  must  have  tripped  when 
the  wind  blew  out  the  candles!  (Her 
laughter  echoes  through  the  room.)  How 
absurd !  I  think  I  was  trying  to  do  some- 


thing but  I  can 't  remember  what !  Perl 
haps  it  was  something  I'd  lost — (agah\ 
she  laughs.) 

Ralph  ■  And  nobody  was  here,  noth-j 
ing  happened?  How  is  your  headljj 
(He  applies  a  match  to  the  candles 
with  a  hand  that  trembles.  The  result 
is  a  sickly  gleam  that  scarcely  gives  suf-' 
ficient  light.) 

Beatrice:  (Evading  him,  she  seems 
annoyed.)  Ralph,  why  are  you  forever 
asking  me  questions  and  scolding  about 
my  health!  It's  so  stupid!  I'm  not  a 
patient,  you  know !  (She  moves  into  the 
light  and  we  see  that  there  are  spots  of 
scai*let  color  in  her  cheeks  and  a  hard 
brightness  in  her  eyes.) 

Ralph  :  (Trying  to  be  casual.)  Then 
you  didn't  call  me  just  now,  I  was  sure 
I  heard  you — 

Beatrice:  (Smiling  coldly  at  him.) 
So  you  came  running.  You  thought  I 
couldn't  look  out  for  myself? 

(Ralph  recoils  as  from  a  blow.  Beat- 
rice is  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro 
laughing  quietly  to  herself  as  she  walks. 
From  time  to  time  she  throws  a  furtive 
glance  toward  the  half-drawn  curtain 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.) 

Ralph:  (Persisting  blindly.)  Then 
your  book  friends  did  not  come,  they 
did  not  disturb  you? 

Beatrice:  (Turning  on  him.)  Ralph, 
are  you  going  to  ask  me  questions  in 
spite  of  what  I  said?  How  can  you? 
You  want  to  laugh  at  my  friends. 
That's  it!    I  see! 

Ralph:  (In  horror.)  My  God,  Beat- 
rice! I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you!  I'm 
talking  about  the  Boy,  the  Boy  who 
was  frightened  this  afternoon,  the  one 
I  asked  you  to  send  away!  Don't  you 
remember —  ? 

Beatrice:     (Distracted.)      How    can 
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pouf      But    I    know!    (insinuatingly)     I 
\n<>tr  what  you  think  ! 
Ralph  :     ( /;/  agony. )    Beatrice  ! 
Bkatrick :     Yes,  I  know;  you  suspect 
i'me!     You  distrust   me!     You  think  the 
f  boy's  here  and   (slyly)  you're  jealous! 
i  You're   jealous   of   him!    (Her   laugh    M 
'■  deris-irr.  shrill      )   Rut   you  shan't   come 
between    us!    I've    burnt    my    hook    and 
/  I  'in  free  ! 

Ralph:  (In  a  whisper.)  Your  hook! 
You  burnt  that? 

Beatrice:  (With  ecstacy  as  she 
bends  over  the  hearth  catching  up  hand- 
fuls  of  charred  ash  in  her  fingers.) 
Tli at 's  what  I  did — so  nothing  matters 
now ;    I  'm   not   afraid   any   more,   only 

I  happy  because — 
(Ralph   moves  forward  as  though  to 
catch  her  hands  but  she  darts  away  and 
stands  with  her  back  to  the  half-drawn 
curtains.) 

Beatrice:  No,  no,  you  shan't  toueh 
me !  Get  me  a  cigarette  !  Over  there ! 
By  the  bowl!     Quick!     I  want  one! 

(Mechanically  Ralph  moves  to  obey 
her  and  in  the  second  that  his  back  is 
turned  Beatrice  has  snatched  the  cur- 
tain across  the  doorway  behind  her — 
From  Ralph7 s  expression  as  he  faces  her 
it  is  apparent  that  he  is  fully  aware  of 
her  actions — Beatrice  advances  toward 
him  a  little  self-consciously  but  she  does 
not  take  the  cigarette.) 

Ralph:  (Controlling  his  voice.) 
Beatrice,  won't  you  tell  me,  now,  what 
happened  this  afternoon — 

(Beatrice  instinctively  retreats  until 
her  hand  rests  on  the  curtain  behind 
her.  She  shrinks  a  little  as  though  she 
fears  his  touch.) 

Beatrice:     Don't   come  near  me,   I 


tell    you  !       I    won  't    listen    to   J  OH  I      YOU 

sh;m  't  make  me  I  l  'm  not  afraid  ' 
(Slu  throwi  her  head  back  defiantly.) 
R  \ i  i * 1 1 :  i  lit,  tight  of  h<  /■  hand  on 
i In  curtain  has  deprived  him  of  his  n 
maining  self-control.)  Beatrice*,  what 
are  yon  hiding  from  me,  n  ho'a  behind 
there?    Let  me  by,  I  must  » 

Beatrice:  (Panting.)  Ralph,  I 
won  't  stand  for  it.     I  won't! 

(She  resists  him  with  almoet  super- 
human strength  bui  he  tears  the  curtain 

fro))}    her    grasp    and    puUs    U    roughty 

aside....  Beatrice's  hand  goes  to  her 
throat.) 

Ralph  ■  (Between  his  teeth.)  I  must 
look  for  myself! 

(The  lights  grow  so  dim  that  we  ran 
hardly  distinguish  the  two  forms  by  the 
door.  Beatrice's  voice  is  high  and 
shrill — ) 

Beatrice:  I'm  glad!  Glad!  You'll 
see! 

(She  repeats  it  again  and  again.) 

Ralph  :  (Turning.)  Beatrice, 
there's  nobody  there! 

(Ralph  staggers  forward  and  sinks 
into  a  chair  (right)  his  head  in  his 
hands.) 

Beatrice:  (High,  almost  laughing.) 
No,  Nobody  there!  What  an  insane 
idea! 

Ralph:  My  God!  What  a  fool! 
How  could  I ! 

Beatrice:  (She  is  facing  towards  us 
and  is  talking  to  someone — her  voice 
lias  become  soft  with  a  joyous  ring.) 
Boy,  Boy,  don't  be  afraid!  Don't  you 
see — I  shall  go  writh  you  now — We'll  be 
together  always! 

(As  the  curtain  falls  the  gurgle  of 
her  laughter  comes  to  our  ears — ) 


THE  SCARLET  DOMINO  I 

Winner  of  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Award 

Elizabeth  Hart 

Flute  and  tambourine, 

La  ....  la  ...  . 

Ere  the  sun  be  seen 

Make  Firenze  ring 

With  our  mirth  and  the  songs  we  sing, 

La  ....  la  ...  . 

Throw  me  a  kiss  and  a  sugar-plum 

Before  old  sober  morning  come ! 

Quick,  Pierrot — 

Let  us  go ! 

On  the  first  day  of  the  carnival 

Before  the  stars  had  set, 
He  in  a  scarlet  domino — 

I  in  a  gold  veil — met. 

I  danced  with  him  in  the  midst  of  the  dance — 

The  carnival  was  new — 
He  gave  me  a  rose,  and  when  he  went 

He  kissed  his  hand  in  adieu. 

And  that  is  all,  by  the  Maid  I  swear, 

That  passed  between  us  two; 
He  gave  me  a  rose,  and  when  he  went 

He  kissed  his  hand  in  adieu. 

I  caught  my  own  true  love  by  the  hand 

(I  knew  him  e'en  with  a  mask). 
The  links  flared  low,  and  his  voice  was  near ; 

What  other  bliss  could  I  ask? 

For  him  I  unbound  my  golden  veil 

(Unveiling  is  lovers'  right.) 
Forgot  was  the  scarlet  domino 

As  a  link-spark  blown  to  the  night. 

While  still  we  kissed  with  quivering  lips 

The  gay  crowd  swept  us  apart; 
And  when  I  found  my  lover  again 

A  dagger  was  sheathed  in  his  heart. 

With  eyes  of  fire  he  looked  at  me ; 

I  kissed  his  lips  of  ice ; 
And  even  as  he  died,  he  said 

"I  love,  I  love  you!"  twice. 
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My  veil  was  drenched  in  his  I>1<><»<1 ;  yrs.  I 

( lould  swear,  ah  wretched  tale 
It  seemed  i  scarlel  domino 

And  not  a  golden  veil. 

The  crowd  swept  past  us,  carnival-mad, 

Nor  did  it  slacken  its  pace ; 
T  tore  the  dagger  from  lii^  luv.-ist 

And  covered  liis  grey,  dead   face. 

Upon  the  crnel  dagger's  liilt 

A  crest  was  blazoned  bright 

The  same  one  litter's  curtainings  bore 

That  in  the  wild  links'  light 

Parted  an  instant.    I  beheld 

That  queen  of  madrigal, 
The  cardinal's  mistress,  half  embraced 

By  one  not  cardinal, 

A  poet,  beautiful  and  young. 

I  felt  my  blood  run  slow, 
For,  hood  flung  back,  the  poet  wore 

A  scarlet  domino. 

I  followed  the  litter  through  the  press ; 

She  too  should  learn  of  pain, 
In  whose  light  game  of  jealous  love 

My  lover  needs  must  be  slain. 

I  followed  them  seven  miles  that  night ; 

When  the  litter  came  to  rest 
And  he  alighted  the  first,  I  plunged 

Her  dagger  deep  in  his  breast. 

With  eyes  of  fire  he  looked  at  her. 

She  kissed  his  lips  of  ice 
And  cried,  "Revenge!"    Her  servants  seized 

And  pinioned  me  in  a  trice. 

Cold,  cold  are  the  stones  of  this  gloomy  cell 

Where  I  drag  the  hours  along 
Till  the  gaoler  shall  free  me  of  hempen  gyves 

And  the  axe  of  my  sorrow's  thong. 

But — Mother  of  God  ! — I  die  content, 

For  she  has  tasted  of  woe, 
Though  a  week  may  cure  her  grief  for  the  loss 

Of  her  scarlet  domino. 
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I  hear  carnival  shouts  from  the  world  outside, 

Where  lie  dead  bodies  two — 
My  love's,  and  his  who  gave  to  me 

Curs'd  rose  and  kiss  in  adieu. 


Piute  and  tambourine, 

La  ....  la  ...  . 

Ere  the  sun  be  seen 

Make  Firenze  ring 

With  our  mirth  and  the  songs  we  sing, 

La  ....  la  ...  . 

Throw  me  a  kiss  and  a  sugar-plum 

Before  old  sober  morning  come ! 

Quick,  Pierrot — 

Let  us  go ! 


CRANBERRY  LAKE  SEQUENCE: 
"GEORGE" 

Winner  of  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  A.wan 

Lois  Cole 


While  we  were  swimming,  the  "Mig- 

non",  which  we  rudely  called  the  '*  Min- 
nie*', had  gone  by.  We  had  pointed  her 
out  with  pride  to  our  two  guests;  she 
was  the  best  Looking  boat  on  the  lake,  ;i 
dark  mahogany,  with  narrow  hows  that 
scorn  fully  split  even  the  highest  waves. 
Earlier  that  same  morning  we  had  seen 
a  very  different  view  of  the  "Minnie". 
She  had  been  in  Wingate's  slip,  her  bow 
way  down  in  the  water,  her  stern  high 
in  the  air,  while  a  new  wheel  was  adjust- 
ed. She  looked  as  though  she  was  being 
spanked  and  resented  the  indignity.  We 
were  glad  to  see  her  in  the  water  again. 

"She's  going  a  good  seventeen,"  said 
Charlie,  authoritatively.  As  it  passed 
we  waved  to  Mr.  Hanson  and  Jim,  the 
mechanic,  in  the  front  seat,  and  to 
George,  the  nicest  guide  on  the  lake, 
who  had  been  our  own  guide  the  year 
before,  and  to  the  two  children,  Gordon 
and  Bucknam,  in  the  back.  Charlie  and 
I  did  not  look  at  our  own  "Golliwog" 
for  several  minutes  after  the  "Minnie" 
went  by ;  she  was  a  good  steady  boat ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the" Minnie" — . 

Of  course,  the  boys,  Charlie  and  Bob, 
finished  dressing  first.  They  were  down 
on  the  porch  trying  to  convince  them- 
selves it  would  cloud  up  hy  evening  so 
they  could  try  Chair  Rock  Creek  again. 
The  sunlight  was  very  bright  and  hard ; 
the  sky  and  lake  were  both  a  clear, 
harsh  blue.  It  was  very  still  and  very 
hot ;  even  the  pert  chipmunks  knew  it 
was}  -Sunday^  and    remained    demurely 


oblivioUS  of  'ill  around  them.  Helen  and 
I  had  almost  finished  dressing  when  we 
heard  a  boat  racing  down  the  shore. 
We  ran  to  the  window  just  in  time  to 
see  the  "F  :!  It  ",  the  fastest  boat  at 
our  end  of  the  lake,  tear  by  with  Mr. 
Deane  and  Ned  crouched  almost  double. 

"Roger  must  be  sick  and  they're  go- 
in<>-  for  a  doctor,"  I  stated,  proud  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  inner  lives  of  my 
friends. 

We  had  just  reached  the  porch  when 
the  "Blanche",  the  hotel  boat,  dashed 
past,  Mac,  without  his  hat,  straining  at 
the  wheel. 

"He's  probably  late  going  for  the 
maids  at  church;  and  Simpson's  having 
a  fit  over  dinner."  I  did  enjoy  im- 
pressing Helen  who  had  just  arrived 
the  day  before. 

Then  we  heard  another  boat  coming 
towards  our  point.  It  was  the  "Bea- 
ver", the  Deane 's  second  boat.  We 
knew  it  was  the  "Beaver";  for  each 
boat  has  its  own  sound  just  the  same  as 
a  person.  It  was  almost  dinner  time; 
but  we  decided  it  must  be  Guy  and 
Paul  with  some  new  plans  for  the  after- 
noon, so  we  four  ran  down  to  the  dock 
to  greet  them.  They  showed  no  signs 
of  stopping.    Paul  stood  up. 

"Hanson's  boat's  burning.  We're 
going  down.     Jump  in." 

Guy  steered  the  "Beaver"  so  it  al- 
most brushed  the  dock,  without  slowing 
up  at  all.  Charlie  took  a  running  jump 
and  landed  in  the  center;  and  with  the 
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usual  thoughtlessness  the  boys  went 
right  ahead  when  both  Helen  and  I.  to 
Bay  nothing  of  Bob,  would  have  loved 
to  go. 

Then  we  looked  down  the  lake.  There, 
about  three  miles  away,  in  front  of  Bear 
Mountain,  a  tall  black  column  of  smoke 
purled  up  from  the  water.  Two  white 
boats  were  standing  off  from  it ;  the 
"Beaver"  was  approaching  as  was  an- 
other boat  from  the  Village.  It  was  the 
fi  ret  time  a  boat  had  burned  on  the  lake. 
Regardless  of  dinner  we  stood  on  our 
great  flat  rock  and  watched  the  "Min- 
nie". The  smoke  was  very  black  and 
thick.  Now  and  then  we  could  see  red 
flames  dart  up  and  then  be  stifled  down. 

"Wait  till  it  gets  to  the  gas  tank," 
counselled  Father.  And  then  it  did. 
A  whole  rose  of  flame  burst  upward, 
sank  back,  and  the  smoke  belched  thick- 
er and  blacker  than  ever. 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  'Minnie';" 
mourned  Mother,  "It's  the  loveliest 
boat  on  the  lake." 

Of  course  it  was;  but  we  were  too 
thrilled  at  watching  it  burn  to  care 
about  the  loss,  yet.  By  this  time  there 
were  four  boats  hovering  around. 

"I  hope  those  three  boys  will  have 
enough  sense  to  stand  away  when  it 
starts  to  sink,"  worried  Mother. 

' '  They  're  all  right, ' '  Father  reassured 
her.  "Dean '11  look  out  for  them.  Hope 
no  one's  hurt." 

"Here  comes  the  'F  3  R'  now,"  I 
carolled;  and  the  boat  hurried  past, 
headed  for  Chair  Rock  Island,  which 
you  called  "Pig's  Ear"  if  you  wanted 
to  make  the  Hansons  mad.  We  all 
waved  frantically,  trying  to  count  the 
heads  along  the  gunwale.  A  figure,  we 
were  sure  it  was  Mr.  Hanson,  stood  up 
and  waved  his  arms  at  us. 


"That  means  they're  all  safe,"  sighed 
Mother  contentedly. 

We  turned  to  look  at  the  "Minnie 
again.  Now  there  were  five  boats  there. 
Two  were  weaving  back  and  forth,  two 
had  landed  on  Jo  Injun  Island,  the 
nearest  land,  a  half  a  mile  away.  We 
could  see  the  figures  walking  along  the 
shore.  The  other  boat  rocked  help- 
lessly in  the  trough  of  the  waves. 

"I  do  wish  it  would  take  a  nose  dive," 
Bob  had  been  abroad  and  liked  to  show 
his  nautical  knowledge. 

"'Fraid  not,"  smiled  Father,  "it'll 
probably  burn  to  the  water's  edge  and 
just  sink."  The  smoke  got  blacker  and 
blacker,  then  it  seemed  chopped  off  sud- 
denly, and  drifted  apart. 

"It's  gone,"  said  Mother.  "Come  to 
dinner,  children,  it  will  be  quite  cold. 
Charlie  will  be  back  in  a  moment,  we'll 
start  without  him." 

But  Charlie  did  not  come  right  away. 
We  were  just  starting  in  on  our  ice 
cream  when  we  heard  the  "Beaver" 
draw  up.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
table  I  knew  something  was  wrong;  he 
was  very  solemn  and  pale,  his  eyes  very 
wide  and  blue,  and  his  mouth  was  set 
very  firmly. 

"What  is  it,  Charlie?"  I  asked.  I 
wanted  to  go  and  hold  his  hand,  or 
something. 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  his  chicken.  "We 
couldn't  find  George."  His  voice  was 
low  and  caught.  "Jim  saw  him  start 
to  swim — but  we  couldn't  find  him. 
They  say  there  isn't  any  hope — now." 

I  gripped  my  spoon  tightly.  Why, 
George  had  been  our  very  own  guide 
for  two  years,  the  best  guide  on  the 
lake.  Only  that  morning  he  had  asked 
me  how-  many  trout  I'd  caught  and 
promised  to  come  over  some  evening 
that  week  and  take  me  to  East  Creek  so 
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I  could  patch  up  with  Charlie.    And  now 
George  wouldn't   ever  come     he  would 
n't  ever  tell  us  stories,  or-  take  us  camp- 
ing    or  (won    To  around  at  all. 

Suddenly  I  even  didn't  want  any  ice- 
cream. I  pushed  hack  my  chair  and 
went  out  on  the  porch  and  out  to  the 
flat  rock.  Mother  and  Father  never 
said  a  word.  1  looked  across  at  the 
bright  green  of  the  aspens  on  Buck  Is- 
land, trying  to  keep  them  from  mixing 
op  with  the  blue  o(  the  sky,  trying  to 
keep  from  crying.  Charlie  came  and 
stood  beside  me.  Our  hands  groped  and 
found  each  other.  Mother  came  and 
put  an  arm  around  each  of  us.  Her  own 
eyes  looked  wet  and  her  mouth  was 
trembly. 

"My  dear  children,"  was  all  she 
said.  We  turned  and  hid  our  faces 
against  her. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  decided  to 
paddle  across  to  see  if  there  was  any 
news.  Charlie  had  said  there  was  no 
hope ;  but  there  might  be.  We  were 
very  quiet  as  we  went  over  and  up  to 
the  Wingate's.  All  the  men  had  come 
up  from  the  Village;  the  boats  around 
the  Howland  dock  were  tied  three  deep. 
The  men  were  very  serious,  more  than 
one  looked  as  if  he  might  almost  cry. 
Jim  the  mechanic,  was  telling  how  it 
had  happened. 

"We  were  going  around  out  there  in 
the  "widest  part  to  try  the  new-  wheel.  I 
opened  up  the  hood  and  stuck  my  head 
dow^n  in  to  listen,  closed  the  hood,  and 
said  to  Mr.  Hanson,  wTio  was  driving. 
'She's  going  like  a  bird.' 

' '  There  came  a  sort  of  explosion  right 
under  me  and  Mr.  Hanson  was  blown 
over  the  side  and  hung  there  with  his 
foot  caught  under  the  wheel.  Flames 
began  to  come  out  all  around  me.  He 
wrenched  his  foot  loose  and  caught  at 


one   o!"   the    ropes   as    it    went    by    and    so 

was  dragged  along  behind.  Then  irai 
no  stopping  the  engine  because  of  the 
flames;  and  it   wbm  beading  right   into 

the  wind.  I  burned  back  and  George 
and  I  began  to  untie  the  life  preservers. 
Mr.  Hanson  called  to  Buekland  to  jump 

and  be  did  and  we  threw  two  present 
era  to  them.  George  helped  Gordon 
take  off  his  shoes  and  then  he  jumped 

with  a  preserver.  All  this  time  the  boat 
was  going  ahead  full  speed;  and  the 
flames  were  getting  bigger;  and  the 
wind  was  sweeping  them  back  toward 
the  stern.  I  got  my  preserver  and 
yelled  to  George,  "Take  your  preserver 
and  jump." 

"He  yelled  back,  ' Going  to  try  and 
set  the  wheel  so  it'll  go  on  Jo  Injun,." 

kiYou  know  how  he  loved  that  boat," 
Frank  appealed  to  the  intent  circle 
around  him.  They  nodded  gravely. 
1 '  And  before  I  could  say  a  thing  he  ran 
up,  all  the  way  through  the  flames,  and 
clambered  out  on  the  bow,  the  only 
place  where  there  weren't  any  flames. 
I  jumped.  George  sat  up  on  the  bow 
and  began  to  yell  for  help.  Such  yells 
I  never  heard ;  but  of  course  it  wasn  't 
any  use,  there  wasn't  a  boat  in  sight. 
He  seemed  to  be  taking  off  those  high 
boots  of  his.  Then  he  jumped.  By 
that  time  he'd  been  carried  a  good  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away  from  me,  towards  Jo 
Injun.  I  saw  his  head  come  up  and  he 
started  to  swim — and  then  I  didn't  see 
him  any  more.  That  was  a  good  ten 
minutes  before  the  'F  3  R'  came.  I 
don't  swim  well  enough  myself  to  have 
gotten  to  him.  He  was  a  good  swimmer ; 
but  I  guess  he  must  have  swallowed 
some  of  the  flame.  I  worked  my  way 
back  to  the  Hansons;  and  we  made  a 
raft  of  the  preservers  and  put  the  two 
kids  on  it  and  then  told  them  funny 
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stories.  I  didn't  tell  them  about  George, 
afraid  it  might  scare  them,  the  kids 
don't  know  it  yet.  We  knew  the  boats 
would  be  coming  back  from  church  in 
about  half  an  hour;  but  it  was  lucky 
Mr.  Deane  came  when  he  did,  Mr.  Han- 
son was  about  all  in.    And  that's  all." 

He  slopped.  I  saw  George  laughing 
at  me  and  something  seemed  to  be  hold- 
ing  my  throat.  I  didn't  see  how  the 
sun  could  be  so  bright. 

Mr.  Wingate  took  up  his  part  of  the 
tale.  "I'd  been  out  in  the  tool  house; 
and  I  came  out  on  the  porch  for  a  smoke. 
The  glasses  were  lying  there  on  the 
table  and  I  took  them  up  just  for  a 
look  around.  There  I  saw  all  that 
smoke,  didn't  know  what  boat  it  was. 
My  boat  was  at  the  Village,  of  course. 
I  made  that  telephone  in  one  jump  and 
called  Dick  Deane,  down  the  line  here. 
It  was  just  chance  I  happened  to  see  it, 
too.  I  suppose  all  the  loose  gas  had 
run  down  around  the  engine  when  we 
put  the  wheel  on ;  and  perhaps  a  faulty 
coil  gave  out  a  spark.  We  won't  ever 
know,  really." 

For  the  next  three  days  a  buoy  with 
a  white  flag  on  it  bobbed  on  the  spot 


where  George  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
down.  No  matter  where  we  looked  on 
the  lake  our  eyes  were  drawn  back  to 
that  dancing  blot  of  white  and  the  two 
boats  circling  around  it,  waiting  fori 
George  to  come  up.  We  didn't  say  it; 
but  we  were  afraid  to  look  out  over  the 
indifferent  waves  for  fear  we  might 
see — George,  afraid  to  cross  the  water  at 
night  for  fear  each  dark  patch  or  streak 
might  be — George.  And  when  I  lay  in 
bed  on  the  porch  and  heard  the  waves 
lapping  the  flat  rock  each  wave  seemed 
to  be  more  than  a  wave,  or  at  each  slap 
it  seemed  as  though  something  heavier 
than  water  had  touched  the  shore.  The 
second  day  they  dragged  the  bottom, 
back  and  forth,  fruitlessly;  and  serious 
men  patrolled  the  shore  and  figured  out 
the  currents  and  winds.  We  children 
did  not  go  swimming.  We  tried  to  act 
natural  but  we  couldn't;  for  we  were 
always  thinking  of  George,  our  George, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
cold  grey  mud. 

But  when  he  was  found  Thursday 
morning  we  were  almost  sorry;  for  he 
was  taken  away  to  Russell,  and  he 
seemed  more  irrevocably  gone  than  ever. 


CRANBERY  LAKE  SEQUENCE: 

THE  ROAD  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 
Lois  Cole 


No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  wood 
than  Dick  fell  it  was  a  mistake.  He 
had  fell  so  all  along,  subconsciously; 
but  now  they   were  started   along   the 

path  ho  was  sure  they  should  not  have 
come.  It  was  quite  an  ordinarj  path, 
wide  enough  for  two,  and  covered  with 
dreary  dead  leaves.  It  looked  as  though 
it  had  once  been  wider  than  it  was  now 
and  as  though  the  trees  were  shrinking 
back  from  it.  The  woods  were  mostly 
pines  or  hemlocks,  not  thick,  with 
only  low  underbrush;  so  you  could  see 
quite  far  in  every  direction.  The  little 
bushes  were  turned  a  sickly  yellow. 
Even  the  green  of  the  pines  was  dull 
and  unhealthy.  A  faint  mist  was  rising 
from  the  ground.  It  could  be  felt  rather 
than  seen  for  it  was  damp,  cold;  and 
there  was  only  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
blurring  of  outlines  and  distances. 

Dick  looked  at  Keith.  His  face  was 
whiter  than  usual  and  his  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright.  Again  something 
told  Dick  that  they  should  not  have 
come.  Why  had  he  ever  allowed  Nelt 
to  tell  last  night  about  this  old,  old  road 
through  the  woods  which  had  once  been 
used  when  the  colonials  attacked  Canada 
and  which  now  was — haunted — at  twi- 
light? Of  course  Keith  had  been  in- 
terested and  had  determined  to  come 
just  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
afraid.  He  was  glad  he  had  insisted 
on  coming  along,  at  least  he  was  not  so 
imaginative  as  Keith;  and  if  he  had 
not  come,  Keith  would  have  come  alone, 
and  Keith  alone,  in  a  wood  said  to  be 


haunted,  was  not   to  he  thought   of.   Dick 

sighed.  The  onlj  thin-  to  do  was  to  gel 
through   it   as   fast   a.  possible.   In   the 

meantime  he  musl  talk,  and  must  make 
Keith  talk. 

"Nice  climb  we  had  today,  wasn'1 
it  '"  he  began  carelessly.     "Thai   view 

from  the  tower  on  Cat  .Mountain  was 
particularly  good.  The  fire  warden 
said  we  were  seeing  thirty  miles  mi 
every  side  of  us,  it  was  so  clear." 

Keith's  tenseness  did  not  relax,  "Yes, 
it  was  a  wonderful  view.  It  always 
makes  me  wish  I  were  a  painter,  or  a 
poet,  or  something,  just  to  make  every 
one  else  see  those  marvelous  blue-greens 
as  I  did.  And  those  clouds  in  the  north 
looked  so  soft  and  puffy  I  wanted  to 
take  them  in  my  hands  and  squeeze 
them." 

"You'd  have  to  fly  pretty  high  to  do 
that,  my  boy.  They  did  look  like  puff 
balls  now  you  speak  of  it,  the  kind  you 
squash  and  the  black  powder  comes  out. 
Don't  you  wish  you  owned  High's  pre- 
serve in  the  north  there,  though  ?  Think 
of  all  the  fishing  and  hunting  that  man 
has  and  never  uses.  It's  a  crime  to  let 
those  stands  of  hemlock  rot  too,  they're 
most  all  stag-headed  as  it  is." 

"Stag-headed,  I  wonder  where  that 
expression  came  from,"  murmured 
Keith  abstractedly.  "Perhaps  it  means 
a  tree  and  a  deer  aren't  so  very  differ- 
ent after  all;  they're  both  wild  and 
beautiful  until  some  brute  of  a  man 
comes  along  and  kills  them.  Men  do 
manage  to  spoil  about  everything  that's 
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beautiful,  in  one  way  or  another. ' ' 

"Sorry  to  dispel  any  illusion;  but 
they're  just  called  stag-headed  because 
they've  lost  their  tops  the  same  as  deer 
lose  their  horns.' ' 

There  came  a  blank  pause.  It  was 
even  damper,  the  light  was  almost  gone. 
The  only  sound  was  the  rattle  of  the 
stiff  leaves.  Dick  tucked  his  arm  inside 
Keith's  and  hurried  him  along  yet 
faster. 

"Any  idea  what  you're  going  to  do 
next  year  when  you're  through  col- 
lege?" he  asked  cheerfully,  a  trifle  too 
cheerfully. 

' '  Not  the  slightest. ' '  Keith 's  voice 
was  low  and  husky  in  comparison.  "I 
guess  I'll  just  knock  about  for  a  while. 
I've  lots  of  ideas  but  they  don't  any  of 
them  seem  able  to  work  out.  I'd  like 
to  write  a  bit,  or  draw  a  bit ;  but  most 
of  all  I  want  to  travel,  and  I  don't  care 
where,  just  to  travel.  I  won't  settle 
town  to  work."  His  words  came  quite 
slowly,  he  seemed  to  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  connectedly. 

Dick's  voice  was  loud.  "I've  got  the 
idea.  You  know,  I'm  going  into  Dad's 
office  when  I  get  out;  but  first  I'm  go- 
ing to  Europe  for  the  summer.  I  want 
to  travel  some  myself;  and  I  want  to 
study  reforestration  in  Germany.  Now 
you  come  abroad  with  me  and  we'll 
trail  around  Europe  together.  You'll 
get  plenty  of  material  to  draw  or  write 
about  and  won 't  have  any  worry  for  I  '11 
look  out  for  the  business  end.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"It's  cold."  Keith's  voice  was  even 
softer  and  slower  than  before.  "I  told 
you  the  stories  about  this  wood  are  true, 
Dick.     I  can  feel  they  are." 

Then  Dick  saw  the  thing.  It  was 
ahead,  just  to  the  right  of  the  trail.  A 


big  pine  had  cleared  a  place  for  itself 
and  stood  solitary.  One  great  limb  was 
dead.  The  thing  hung  from  that  limb. 
It  had  been  quite  a  young  man — once. 
One  leg  was  drawn  up.  The  face  was 
twisted,  the  eyes  staring,  the  mouth 
hung  half  open.  Every  detail  stood 
out  with  startling  distinctness  from  the 
surrounding  gloom.  In  spite  of  him- 
self Dick's  heart  began  to  pound.  The 
hair  at  the  back  of  his  head  seemed 
lifted  by  some  clammy  wind.  Keith 
must  not  see  it.  He  must  keep  Keith 
from  seeing  it.  An  even  larger  pine 
stood  on  the  left  of  the  trail.  In  an 
elaborately  casual  manner  he  pointed 
beyond  it  to  a  hemlock  quite  far  ahead. 

"See  that  hemlock?  There's  a  good 
five  hundred  feet  of  lumber  in  her,  go- 
ing to  waste.  Now  in  this  country  a 
lumber  company  would  cut  it  down, 
leave  the  tops  and  bark  around,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  whole  tract 
would  burn;  and  then  there 'd  never  be 
any  more  soft  wood  here.  In  Germany 
they'd  take  it  out  and  every  last  bit 
would  be  used,  and  three  small  trees 
planted  in  its  place.  That's  what  Dad's 
trying  to  educate  the  lumber  companys 
for,  so  there'll  be  some  timber  for  the 
next  generations." 

They  were  safely  past  the  thing..  The 
clearing  showed  ahead,  a  faint  thinning 
of  the  trees,  more  sensed  than  seen.  The 
rest  of  the  way  home  was  along  an  ordi- 
nary trail  with  Nelt  waiting  at  the  carry 
a  half  a  mile  away. 

Keith  answered.  His  voice  was 
stronger.  "It's  a  fine  work  to  do,  Dick. 
You're  saving  the  beauty  of  the  woods 
which  is  more  important  than  the  lum- 
ber. I  only  wish  I  had  something  to 
look  forward  to,  something  useful  to 
do." 
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They   wore  out    of   the   woods    now.  seeing    th.it." 

Dick  stopped  and  drew  out  his  handker  Dick  gasped    "Y<>u  >au  it  then,  the 

Chief,    his    hands    were    moist    and    shak-  man  hanging  fM 

Ing.  Keith \  eyes  widened,    *'<  toe  man  I 

Keith  smiled  at  him  gently.   "Thank  oh,   on   the   righl    of  the  trail?     You 

you    for   coming   with    me,    Dick;   ami  didn't  Bee  the  three  00  the  1( 
thank  you   for  trying  to  keep  me   from 


THE 

CARLYLES  AND  THE  STEVENSONS 

Paulina  Miller 


It  is  a  fact  perhaps  more  attributable 
to  the  universal  character  of  genius 
than  to  the  platitudinous  nature  of  less- 
er man,  that  acquaintance  with  the  inti- 
mate life  of  great  men  and  women  seems 
to  demand  a  certain  ejaculation  of  tru- 
ism. In  the  cases,  let  us  say,  of  those 
two  courageous  couples,  the  Carlyles 
and  the  Stevensons,  one  is  forced  into 
that  intensity  of  personal  realization 
which  gives  new  life  to  old  dead  truths. 
The  purging  power  of  adversity,  the 
triumph  of  will,  the  extremes  of  spirit- 
ual strength  and  material  misfortunes — 
dead  words,  perhaps,  all  these,  until 
one  catches  their  abstract  significance 
flaming  in  the  lives  of  the  "most  con- 
crete persons  one  may  see  in  a  long 
while."  In  a  day  when  liberty,  admir- 
able compromise  of  license  and  re- 
straint, once  again  seems  nearer  to  the 
first  extreme,  it  is  curiously  interesting 
to  observe  how  stern  a  discipline  made 
part  of  the  greatness  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  how 
spirited  a  self-denial  was  in  the  genius 
of  their  wives,  Jane  Welsh  and  Fannie 
Osborne. 

For  fundamentally  and  taken  broad- 
ly, the  two  pairs  had  to  meet  the  same 
trials  of  circumstances  and  illness,  were 
burnt  with  the  same  fire,  unceasingly 
persisted  in  the  same  solution,  work. 
They  were  like  in  kind;  that  they  dif- 
fered in  degree  was  at  once  cause  and 
result  of  their  differing  circumstances 
and  geniuses.    While  Carlyle  "sat  alone 


with  the  stars"  half  of  his  time,  an( 
growled  bearishly  nearly  the  remainder, 
Stevenson  spread  the  charm  and  sweet 
ness  of  his  personality,  the  ' '  bright  pai 
ticular  star"  of  his  courage — philoso- 
phy, through  many  lands  and  among 
many  people.  He  became  the  hero  of 
a  brave  "myth,"  and  carved  himself 
a  style  from  the  marbles  of  other  men, 
saying  good  and  stimulating  things  in 
it;  the  other  was  revered  and  feared, 
spared  noise  and  distraction,  and,  in 
that  swift  and  passionate  style  which 
was  a  very  part  of  him,  wrote  mad  mag- 
nificent philosophies  and  painted 
mighty  pictures.  His  discipline  was  a 
larger  thing  than  that  of  Stevenson,  for 
the  books  within  him  ' '  surged  and  thun- 
dered ' '  like  an  endless  sea,  there  was  no 
time  for  greater  polish,  for  kindlier  liv- 
ing ;  he  had  to  bear  the  most  tormenting 
discipline — submission  of  himself  and 
all  who  loved  him  to  the  mighty  force 
of  his  literary  genius.  Stevenson's  life 
was  a  sweeter  thing,  his  sanity  and  joy- 
ful courage,  his  adventurousness,  have 
lent  strength,  stimulus  to  many;  this 
could  be  so  because  the  literary  fire 
within  him  was  not  of  the  almost  demon- 
iacal heat  of  Carlyle 's.  So  it  follows, 
and  with  justice,  that  the  personality 
of  Stevenson,  the  writings  of  Carlyle 
should  spring  first  to  the  mind,  "relish 
most  in  the  mouth." 

And,  as  too  seldom  happens  in  this 
world  where  so  dishearteningly  often 
strong  men  take  delicate  fools  to  wife, 
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talented    women    mis-mate    with    hluek 
guards    or    live    alone,    these    men    gol 
w  ives  of  caliber  equal   to   their  ow  u.    1 1 
F;iiiii\   Van  dei-  drift  Osborne  and  .lane 
Welsh   had   been    less   powerful  and   in- 
tense   as    persons,    they    could    not,    as 
wives,  have  so  submerged  themselves  to 
their    husbands'    needs,    being,    for    the 
sake  of  the  men  and  the  books,  concrete 
and    resourceful    in    help,    vivid    in    the 
sympathy    that    is   love.      Without    Jane 
Welsh   the   deep   tenderness  within   ( 'al- 
ly Kv  his  intensity  of  personal  devotion, 
the  little-hoy  pleading,  "when  am  I  to 
to  see  your   face   again,   when,   when?" 
and   the  quite  grown  self  denial,  these 
■light  never  have  been  expressed  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  her  admiration,  her 
tantalizing  charm,  the  teasing  moods  of 
her  playfullness  and  depths.  One  thinks 
that  ''Sartor",  and  the  "French  Revo- 
lution",    the     "Schiller"     Essay     too, 
might  have  been,  different  things  with- 
out  her   pervasive   influence ;   the   later 
books   indeed   might   not   have  been   at 
all,  for  lacking  her  he  would  probably 
first  have  died  of  dyspepsia  and  despair 
alone  in  London. 

Fanny  Osborne  is  only  of  late  being 
drawn  out  from  the  bright  light  of  her 
husband's  personality,  into  the  light  of 
her  own.  As  a  woman  she  has  had  little 
enough  recognition  in  the  world,  al- 
though as  Stevenson's  wife  she  forms 
the  solid  background  of  his  success,  with 
her  unfailing  courage  and  cleverness  in 
the  face  of  her  own  ill-health  and  his, 
his  independent  pride  and  roving  spirit, 
and  the  literary  labour  which  was  part 
of  all  their  days.  But  his  friends  found 
her  "a  character  as  strong,  interesting, 
and  romantic  almost  as  his  own,  an  in- 
separable sharer  of  all  his  thoughts,  and 
staunch  companion  of  all  his  adventures 
— an   open-hearted   friend —   a   shrewd 


and    stimulating    critic     "     Stev< 
calls  her" steel  true  and  blade-straight  ". 

in  the  one  lyric  which  the  reticence  of 
his   affection    lets    him    write    about    her. 

Yet  it  is  not  aa  a  distinct  and  separate 
individual  thai  Fanny  Stevenson  can  be 

known  ;  she  was  too  hound  up  w  ith  her 
husband,  as  was  he  with  her,  tO  differ- 
entiate the  personality  she  was  through 
life  with  him  from  the  personality  she 

was  of  herself.  Because  they  were  both 
keenly  sensitive,  finely  courageous  crea 
tures,  interested  outside  of  thems<  I 
in  the  other,  and  in  more  distant  lives 
and  thoughts,  they  could  become  afi 
nearly  one,  "from  beginning  to  end  all 
in  all  to  one  another",  as  marriage  may 
make  two  people.  It  was  their  peculiar 
genius. 

But  the  Carlyles  were  ego-centric 
creatures;  they  were  formed  to  be  two 
individuals  and  two  individuals  they 
remained,  in  spite  of  an  intense  love  and 
a  life  of  sacrifices,  privations,  ambitions, 
that,  had  they  been  more  kindly,  should 
have  made  them  "one".  But  Carlyle 
was  too  fiery  in  his  genius,  too  lonely  in 
his  wandering  spirit  ever  to  lose  him- 
self successfully  in  another  human  be- 
ing. Any  lesser  wife  he  would  have 
submerged  entirely  into  an  adoring 
drudge;  from  such  an  easily  trodden 
creature  he  might  perhaps  have  had 
more  freedom  from  disturbance,  from 
bitterness,  or  from  the  tormenting  grief 
of  her  death.  But  Jane  Welsh  was  her- 
self a  curiously  piquant  individual;  the 
fundamental  originality  of  her  charac- 
ter and  her  whimsically  spicy  view  point 
of  "men  and  mice",  were  never  broken 
by  the  change  from  delicate  rearing  to 
an  almost  unending  struggle  with  health 
and  paint  and  curtains,  with  drunken 
maids  who  adored  her,  and  "bughes" 
in  their  beds,  and  a  four-shilling  second 
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hand  sofa  bargained  down  to  two  shil- 
lings six.  Her  frightful  headaches  re- 
cur hauntingly  in  her  letters,  but  mend- 
ed often  by  the  spirited  phraseology 
with  which  she  seemed  to  dress  all  mat- 
ters. The  jealous  bitterness  of  her  later 
life  may  have  warped  somewhat  her 
original  fineness,  but  then  she  was  not 
fated  to  find  long-enduring  or  placid 
happiness  in  life.  She  was  not  built, 
nor  was  Carlyle,  to  make  or  to  be  part 
of  such  a  life.  So  the  character  of  their 
marriage  was  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the 
Stevensons;  because  they  were  intense 
individualists  they  could  influence  each 
other,  protect  and  stimulate  each  other, 
only  in  as  far  as  each  supplied  the 
other's  needs.  Probably  no  human 
could  wholly  fill  Carlyle \s  needs;  his 
whole  being  was  too  intensely  within 
himself,  or  out  with  the  stars.  And 
Jane  was  not  quite  enough  concentrated 
within  herself  to  be  a  genius,  yet  too 
much  so  for  abiding  happiness.  Had 
she  been  ever  so  slightly  more  intense  a 
genius  they  could  scarcely  have  found 
more  than  a  moment's  flaming  joy  in 
each  other;  they  could  never  have  stayed 
married  for  forty  years.  They  could 
never  have  gained,  perhaps  never  would 
have  desired,  the  peace  the  Stevenson's 
gave  each  other,  but  wTho  shall  say  that 
their  marriage  was  a  lesser  thing? 
Though  there  was  no  feature  of  the 
girl  of  Haddingtone  left,  she  "still  had 
her  bit  smile",  which  must  have  been  a 
subtle  thing,  and  her  ambitions  for  her 
husband  were  slowly  being  realized.  She 
wes  great  in  that  she  could  accompany 
her  own  strong  individualism  with  an 
uncomplaining  devotion;  she  must  have 


• 


been   fascinating  whatever  she  had 
meet. 

The  secret  of  the  Stevensons  was  that, 
strong  as  they  both  were,  they  could 
work  together  for  the  joy  of  warm  and 
living  persons.  So  even  the  material  de- 
tails of  their  lives  may  easily  be  ideal- 
ized into  lovely  and  stimulating  things 
on  the  same  level,  with  their  literary  and 
spiritual  lives.  But  the  Carlyles  could 
not  work  together;  they  were  essential- 
ly lonely,  doing  each  his  particular 
work,  the  woman  providing  freedom  for 
the  man,  and  he  writing  for  the  World 
and  Man  philosophies  which  he  could 
only  monologue  for  her.  So  the  details 
of  their  lives  go  to  extremes,  anger  and 
bitterness  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
"melodiously,  humanly  beautiful  half- 
hours",  and  divine  discontent.  That  is 
what  is  so  pathetic  about  their  love  let- 
ters ;  for  those  five  swift  years  of  grow- 
ing to  be  lovers,  they  not  only  spoke  but 
listened  each  to  the  other's  deepest 
thoughts.  Close  together  they  assured- 
ly were,  each  the  others'  dearest  friend 
and  nearest  support,  yet  still  they  were 
distinct  and  separate  personalities.  Of 
their  labours  remain  some  of  the  great 
literature  of  all  time,  and  a  few  vol- 
umes of  tantalizing,  tender,  moody  let- 
ters, as  concrete  and  as  vivid  as  a  wo- 
man's letters  can  be— two  individualities 
linked  inseparably  together.  And  of  the 
other  two,  beside  the  little  row  of  books, 
is  the  triumphant  legend  which  con- 
tinues to  stimulate  boys  and  invalids 
and  writers  alike.  The  Stevensons 
might  easily  be  content  with  race-im- 
mortality. But  the  Carlyles  demand 
another  world. 


A  BARGAIN  IN  LACES 

Janet    Luckey 


There  was  a  bargain  sale  going  on  in 

tin-  basement  of  Rosenberger's  Depart- 
ment store;  great,  flaunting  advertise- 
ments in  the  Sunday  newspapers  had 
announced:  "Most  remarkable  bargains 
ever  offered!  We  are  almost  giving 
things  away!  Come  early  before  the 
rush  begins." 

Ami  they  had  come  early, — women  in 
swarms  and  throngs,  tired-looking  wo- 
men in  poor  attire,  struggling  through 
the  crowds  to  save  a  few  pennies  on 
kitchen  soap;  energetic  women  who 
briskly  elbowed  their  way  to  the  front 
of  the  group  and  bought  largely  with  a 
satisfied  air;  wandering,  purposeless 
women  lured  by  the  signs,  determined 
to  purchase  something, — anything, — if 
it  was  cheap  enough, — all  these,  pushing 
past  each  other,  becoming  entangled, 
bumping,  struggling,  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  turmoil  and  tumult. 

Rose  Dennis,  halfway  down  the  stairs, 
stopped  short,  appalled  by  the  sight; 
the  air  was  already  close  and  dead,  the 
women  were  almost  packed  together  in 
the  center  between  the  counters.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  it  had  started  to 
rain  outside  and  wret  umbrellas  or  damp 
coats  were  beginning  to  be  in  evidence. 

"Ugh,"  murmured  Rose  in  fastidious 
distaste,  "I  can't  go  down  into  that 
crowd."  Then  she  thought  of  the  item 
in  the  paper  that  had  allured  her : 
"Real  Filet  Lace,— all  widths  at  half- 
price  or  less."  She  wanted  that  lace, 
longed  for  it,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
a  girl  passionately  fond  of  dainty 
things.     She  was  to  be  married  within 


;i  month  or  so  and  her  small  salary 
stenographer  was  m>t  sufficient  to  co 

such  items  as  filet  lace.  Undecided,  six- 
started  to  turn  hack,  then,  remembering 

that  she  had  aske.l  for  the  hour  off 
simply    for    the    purpose    of    getting    the 

lace,   she    resolutely    plunged   into   the 

mob. 

she  wished  thai  she  had  remembered 
to  cheek  her  umbrella  at  the  door,  for 

it  w.is  a  decided  handicap  in  the  crowd: 
it  hooked  on  some  woman's  flowing  veil 
and  caught  another's  handbag.  Rose 
pressed  it  close  to  her  side  and  finally 
managed  to  squeeze  into  a  place  at  the 
lace  counter.  There  seemed  to  be  doz- 
ens of  women,  all  trying,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
harassed  salesgirls.  Rose,  looking  over 
the  piles  of  lace  in  front  of  her,  was 
content  to  w^ait  her  turn ;  it  wras  really 
fine  lace  and  very  reasonably  priced. 
She  fingered  it  lovingly,  estimating  how 
much  she  could  buy  with  her  small 
funds.  Idly  she  looked  up,  to  find  a 
man  staring  at  her  with  a  fixed  gaze. 
She  wondered  wrhat  a  man  could  be  do- 
ing at  the  lace  counter,  then,  resenting 
his  stare,  she  dropped  her  eyes.  To  her 
surprise  she  saw  something  white  caught 
on  her  umbrella;  reaching  for  it,  she 
pulled  out  a  bolt  of  lace  that  had 
dropped  into  the  folds  of  the  umbrella. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped  incoherently;  then 
she  felt  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Come  with  me,  young  lady,"  said 
the  man  beside  her,  "I'm  the  house  de- 
tective and  I've  been  watching  you. 
Thought  you  could  get  away  with  that 
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lace  right  under  my  nose,  did  you?" 

"How  ridiculous,"  gasped  the  girl; 
she  could  feel  herself  blushing  under 
the  man's  sharp  gaze.  "This  is  an  out- 
rage!   I—" 

"That's  all  right,"  interrupted  the 
man,  "you  come  along." 

"But  I  didn't  steal  any  lace;  it  got 
caught  on  my  umbrella,"  protested 
Rose,  with  tears  coming  into  her  eyes, 
"you  saw  me  put  it  back." 

"Yeh,  you  put  it  back  when  you  saw 
me  watching  you,  but  I  don't  know  how 
much  else  you've  got.  They'll  have  to 
search  you."  He  dragged  the  girl  out 
of  the  curious  throng  and  made  his  way 
toward  the  back  of  the  store,  keeping  a 
tight  hold  on  her  arm.  Rose  felt  sick 
with  mortification;  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  should  happen  to  her.  It  was 
incredible ! 

The  detective  led  her  into  an  office 
and  turned  her  over  to  a  business-like 
woman,  who  searched  her  thoroughly. 
Then  she  was  taken  into  another  room, 
where  the  detective  stood  talking  to  a 
man  behind  a  desk. 

"Nothin'  on  her,"  reported  the  wo- 
man, and  left  the  room.  Rose  thought 
the  detective  looked  disappointed  and 
she  almost  smiled.  The  man  at  the  desk 
began  to  question  her  rapidly;  his  tone 
was  harsh,  accusing,  and  the  girl  falt- 
ered under  his  stare. 


"I  didn't  take  it,"  she  protested,  "I 
— I  wasn't  trying  to  steal."  Then  the 
detective  began  a  fire  of  questions,  too; 
the  men  came  close  to  her,  they  shouted 
at  her,  they  asked  insulting  questions. 
Rose,  frightened,  bewildered,  wondered 
fleetingly  if  this  was  the  famous  "third 
degree"  of  which  she  had  read.  Sud- 
denly the  tension  grew  too  great  and 
she  burst  out  sobbing.  The  men  looked 
satisfied;  the  detective  shook  her.  "Did 
you  steal  anything?"  he  demanded. 

"No,  No!"  sobbed  the  girl,  struggling 
to  regain  her  composure.  In  disgust  the 
man  behind  the  desk  got  up.  "Aw,  let 
her  go,"  he  said. 

The  door  was  opened  and  Rose  found 
herself  out  in  the  main  room  again.  She 
stood  still  for  a  minute,  until  her  sobs 
ceased.  Then  suddenly  a  wave  of  anger 
swept  over  her:  what  a  disgraceful 
thing  those  men  had  done;  they  had 
been  brutal,  merciless !  She  grew  hot  at 
the  memory  of  those  grilling  questions 
and  the  anguished  half-hour  she  had 
spent;  then,  with  a  determined  look  in 
her  eyes,  she  made  her  way  back  to  the 
lace  counter.  Very  deftly  and  very 
calmly  she  picked  up  a  bolt  of  exquisite 
lace  and  dropped  it  into  her  umbrella. 
Then  she  walked  quietly  up  the  stairs 
and  out  of  the  building  with  her  head 
up  and  the  umbrella  held  close  to  her 
side. 
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AUTUMN  NIGHT 
Evelyn    Hardy 

Arlrmis,  on  such  ;i  night, 

Still  and  warm  as  one  in  Maj . 
Bind  your  sandals  and  your  hair, 
Leash  your  hounds  and  conic  awaj  ! 

Twig  nor  leaf  will  I  bestir, 
Nor  your  presence  here  betray ; 
Silently  I  'II  Rtand  and  wait, 
Leopardlike  will  stalk  your  prey. 

Artemis,  the  moon  rides  high 
Lighting  hill  and  lighting  hollow. 
There's  the  quarry!    Loose  your  dogs! 
Ill  to-heel  and  swiftly  follow! 


LAND'S  END 
Paulina  Miller 

Against  the  chill  sea  wind 

I  will  build  me  a  house  of  stone ; 

A  fire  shall  burn  within, 

And  there  I  will  live  alone. 

My  latch  shall  be  loosed  at  night 
To  the  dead  who  have  no  name ; 
Unfriended  ghosts  may  watch 
My  flickering  candle  flame. 

At  a  promontory's  end 
I  will  set  my  house  of  stone, 
Where  only  the  sea  comes  near, 
And  the  slow  gulls  wheel  and  moan. 

And  the  bitter  kiss  of  the  wind 
Shall  drive  what  is  left  of  me 
Away  from  the  weary  land 
Out  over  the  paths  of  the  sea. 


WALTER  PATER 

Isabel   Geisenberger 


Behold  a  dreamer!  and  yet  not  a 
dreamer,  who  filled  his  life  with  wan- 
derings  purposeful  that  he  might  dream; 
but  a  dreamer  whose  life,  as  his  writ- 
ings, was  a  richness  in  austere  restraint. 
He  did  not  wander  the  world  over, 
seeking  and  practicing  a  philosophy.  He 
rather  remained  at  home  with  his  phil- 
osophy, allowing  it  to  permeate,  unmo- 
lested by  the  eourted  audience,  his 
thoughts,  his  writings,  and  the  shadow 
of  his  influence.  Pater  might  be  called 
the  ascetic  apostle  of  a  belief  of  which 
Oscar  Wilde  was  his  dilettante  disciple. 

Through  Goethe,  through  Winckel- 
mann,  through  Rossetti,  Walter  Pater 
finally  arrived  at  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  "region  in  which  beauty  and  philo- 
sophy might  unite  in  a  high  impassion- 
ed mood  of  sustained  intellectual  emo- 
tion." His  search  was  to  connect  the 
region  of  beauty  with  the  region  of 
philosophical  truth.  He  wrote:  "It  is 
no  vague  scholastic  abstraction  that  will 
satisfy  the  speculative  instinct  in  our 
modern  minds.  Who  would  change  the 
color  or  curve  of  a  rose-leaf  for  that 
colorless,  formless,  intangible  being 
Plato  put  so  high?" 

And  yet.  Pater  spent  his  life  in  an 
environment  of  scholastic  background 
and  an  abundance  of  Platonic  research. 
Brasenose  College.  Oxford,  was  the 
scene  against  which  nearly  all  his  life 
was  patterned.  Coming  to  Brasnose  as 
a  Fellow.  Pater  remained  as  an  instruct- 
or, later  as  a  Tutor,  and  finally  as 
Dean.  Yet  he  intensely  disliked  respon- 
sibility.   He  did  not  readily  take  it  up- 


on himself,  even  from  a  sense  of  duty 
but  once  responsibility  came  his  way, 
he  discharged  it  with  the  greatest  cre- 
dit. He  was  not  the  pedant,  nor  the 
pedagogue,  but  rather  the  advisor,  the 
sympathizer,  the  catalyst,  His  father 
dying  when  Pater  was  very  young,  the 
tutelage  and  supervision  of  the  early 
life  of  the  children  fell  to  his  mother. 
Pater  was  brought  up  among  more  or 
less  secluded  but  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful surroundings.  Educated  at  King's 
School  and  Queen's  College,  and  later 
at  Brasenose,  he  received  every  oppor- 
tunity for  choosing  his  professional  pur- 
suit. Brasenose  seems  a  most  fitting 
scene  for  Pater's  life,  being  one  of  the 
sternest  and  severest  in  aspect  of  Ox- 
ford colleges.  Pater's  rooms  were  in 
keeping  with  his  own  view  of  life,  be- 
ing furnished  seemingly  severe  and 
simple  with  the  "luxury  of  a  bowl  of 
dried  rose-leaves." 

Here,  in  a  surroundings  of  unpreten- 
tious seclusion.  Pater  chose  to  be  un- 
swervingly true  to  his  ideal:  "to  know, 
to  weigh,  to  consider — not  to  see  things 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  but  to  fol- 
low step  by  step  the  golden  clue  that 
ran  for  him  through  the  darkness." 

He  did  not  care  for  criticism  either 
for  himself  of  for  others.  He  chose  not 
the  reputation  afforded  the  man  of  let- 
ters, the  public  figure,  the  courted  pub- 
lisher. His  writing  was  his  work,  la- 
bored and  sincere.  He  gave  himself  to 
it,  not  with  the  abandon  of  the  proverb- 
ially indulged  genius,  but  with  the  ear- 
neatness  of  an  idealist  who  has  a  philos- 
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ophy  to  pour  forth  in  written  form. 
iuty  and  truth  were  the  marks  from 
which  he  worked  and  the  goal  hack  to 
which  he  instinctively  came.  And  yet. 
mi  that  such  a  calculated 
philosophy  should  he  the  sensuous  ideal 
Beauty  in  art  for  its  exquisite 
completeness,  art  in  life  for  its  enm- 
tional  sincerity  this  was  a  portion  of 
Pater's  gospel.  He  was  a  strange  epi- 
curean in  mind:  in  practice,  epicurean 
only  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  en- 
joyed lightly  discussing  serious  sub- 
jects, speaking  in  paradoxes  and  with 
whimsical  perversity,  amazing  his  ques- 
tioners with  contradictory  dogma,  and 
revelling  in  the  indulgence  of  his  friends 
for  his  evasion  of  responsibility.  He 
was  fond  of  insisting  upon  some  al- 
together unimportant  detail  in  conver- 
sation: he  would  profess  himself  unable 
to  read  the  books  of  a  person  whose 
name  or  personal  appearance  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  He  treated  his  ac- 
quaintances with  weary  courtesy,  his 
friends  with  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
interest. 

And  yet.  Pater  who  enjoyed  a  happy 
blending  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  a 
deep  feeling  and  a  sort  of  "childlike 
glee  in  the  varying  surfaces  of  things" 
would  never  write  a  sentence  but  that 
it  was  carefully  planned  and  several 
times  revised,  would  never  set  forth  an 
idea  but  that  it  was  the  true  expression 
of  his  idealism  of  beauty.  Pater  might, 
without   great   injustice,  be   defined   as 


Paul    Elmer   Ifore   i  rprcioocw   it :   "the 
quintessential  spirit  of  Oxford  emptied 

of  the  wholesome  i n |  niMi >n  of  the  world 

its  pride  of  Isolation  reduced  to  sterili 
s.  [f-absorption,     its     enchantmenl     of 

beauty   alembricated    into  a    faint   epicu- 
reanism. 

After  all.  Pater  did  not  deal  with 
facts,  hut  with  emotions:  not  with 
minds,  hut  with  souls.  And  throughout 
all  his  searchings  and  findings  rut 
pitiable  attempt  to  reconcile  beauty  and 
sorrow:  beauty,  life  as  the  emotions 
would  lead  us;  sorrow,  life  as  the  mind 
must  recognize.  Tn  "the  Child  in  the 
House'',  these  two  strains  of  feeling 
make  up  "the  child".  Tn  "Apollo  in 
Picardy",  Prior  Saint- Jean  comes  upon 
a  sleeping  serf. 

"And  yot  what  gentle  sweetness  also 
in  the  natural  movement  of  the  bosom, 
the  throat,  the  lips  of  the  sleeper.  Could 
that  be  diabolical,  and  really  spotted 
with  unseen  evil,  which  was  so  spotless 
to  the  eye?"  Prior  Saint- Jean  sees  the 
rude  sandals  of  the  serf,  and  his  harp. 
"The  very  form  of  these  things  filled 
his  mind  with  inexplicable  misgivings. 
He  repeated  a  befitting  collect,  and 
trod  softly  away." 

As  if  in  epitome  of  this  striving  to 
reconcile  beauty  and  sorrow,  again  in 
"the  Child  in  the  House,"  the  child  no- 
tices the  pathetic  attempt  of  beauty  to 
reassert  itself  in  "the  violets  which 
grow  on  the  child's  grave  and  draw 
their  sweetness  from  sad  mortalitv. " 


SELF 

Frances  Gregg 


The  big,  shadowy  room  was  very 
quiet.  No  one  spoke  or  moved.  In  a 
corner  of  the  room  in  the  clear,  round 
pool  of  light  from  a  standing  lamp,  sat 
a  girl  tense,  bolt  upright  in  an  over- 
stuffed velvet  chair,  her  slim  hands 
gripping  the  soft,  wide  arms  of  the 
chair.  Her  evening  coat,  gleaming 
crimson  velvet,  had  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  and  lay  partly  across  the  back 
of  the  chair,  partly  on  the  floor  in  shin- 
ing folds.  Against  this  background,  her 
figure  in  its  straight  white  crystal-bead- 
ed dress  looked  very  slim  and  young. 
Her  headband  of  rhinestones  had  been 
pushed  partly  off  her  forehead  giving 
her  dark  hair  a  tousled,  childish  look. 
Her  face  was  white  and  scared;  her 
lips  parted  and  her  dark  eyes,  wide  and 
blank  with  fright,  stared  straight  ahead 
of  her  at  the  man  in  the  great  four- 
poster  mahogany  bed. 

The  light  was  also  clear  and  bright 
above  the  man  in  the  bed — a  man  with 
a  rather  fine  straight  featured  face  and 
slightly  graying  temples;  but  his  eyes 
were  closed  and  on  one  side  of  his  head 
was  a  great  white  bandage.  A  Doctor, 
small  and  gray-haired  sat  at  the  side  of 
the  bed  quietly  watching,  and  a  nurse, 
very  stiff  and  starched  and  impersonal, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  door  swung  open  quietly  and  an 
old  negro  woman  tiptoed  over  to  the 
girl.  In  a  loud  whisper,  she  said  "Miss 
Cynthy,  yo  ma's  comin  up  stairs." 

And  the  girl,  her  eyes  never  waver- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  man  in  the  bed 


said  in  a  dull  little  voice.  "Ask  her  to 
come  in,  Melinda." 

In  a  moment,  the  door  opened  again, 
this  time  suddenly  to  admit  an  older 
woman,  short  and  very  plump.  Her 
hair  was  curled  frizzy,  and  her  brace- 
lets and  chains  clattered  and  jingled  as 
she  entered.  But  her  eyes  were  red 
and  puffy  with  weeping  and  her  voice 
was  husky  when  she  said  to  the  girl. 
"My  poor  lamb,  how  have  you  stood 
this  all  alone?  Mother  came  just  as 
soon  as  she  heard  about  Richard's  ter- 
rible accident." 

Cynthia  was  holding  her  mother's 
hand  and  her  face  was  against  her 
shoulder. 

Her  mother  continued.  "And  where 
were  you.  darling,  when  it  happened? 
not  with  Richard?" 

Cynthia  slid  back  down  into  her  chair 
and  turned  her  face  away,  "Oh  mother. 
I  can't  talk  about  it  now." 

Her  mother  absently  patted  her  on 
the  shoulder,  murmured,  "Yes,  yes 
dear",  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

The  Doctor  rose  to  meet  her  and 
as  she  spoke  to  him,  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  here, 
Mrs.  Amory.  Mrs.  Vane  does  not 
seem  to  understand  at  all  how  serious 
her  husband's  condition  is.  I  tried  to 
explain  to  her,  but  she  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else." 

Mrs.  Amory  interrupted,  "Yes,  yes. 
doctor,  the  poor  child's  nerves  are  so 
shattered.     She   doesn't  know  what  to 
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think.     I'm  just  so  glad  thai  she  wasn't 
in  the  car  with  Richard." 

Cynthia   heard   the  last    pari   of  the 
sentence:  "mother  was  glad  she  wasn'1 
witli   Richard."     She  wouldn't    be  glad 
when  she  heard  who  she  was  with,  and 
they  would  all  hear  when  Richard  woke 
op.     He  had  been  furious  the  last   time 
and   she    had    had    to    promise   never   to 
Ivcn   Hall  again.     Of  course  he  had 
seen    her.      He    looked    straight    at    her 
when    they    came   into    the    club.        She 
wondered  why  he  had  gone  to  the  club 
tonight.     He  never  had  before.     Some 
silly  dinner  party  a  man  had  given,  she 
supposed.       How     Richard     frightened 
her  when  he  was  angry,  and  he  had  said 
the  next   time  would  be  the  last!    She 
wished  he  would  forget  before  he  came 
to.     Perhaps  he  would.     How  stiff  and 
funny  his  arms  looked  lying  outside  the 
cover  on  the  bed.     Her  mother  and  the 
Doctor  were  talking  again.  "Impossible 
to  tell  in  these  cases  what  will  happen." 
How  absurd  to  talk  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  Richard,  because  the  side  of 
his  head  had  been  cut  in  an  automobile 
accident !     Nothing  could  ever  happen 
to   him.      He    made   things   happen   to 
other  people.    What  could  he  do  to  her? 
He  would  do  something.    She  could  tell 
by  the  way  he  looked  at  her  before  he 
left  the  club.     If  he  would  only  wake 
up  and  she  could  get  it  over  with.  Per- 


haps she  wouhln  't  mind  s<,  much  if  the 
didn't  love  him.  Mother  would  l><-  fu 
rious  at  her  too.  How  badly  Mother 
looked  when  she  cried,  and  she  fried  go 
much.  She  was  <_rlad  she  ffai  leavinir 
her-  alone. 

The  man  on  the  bed  moved  one  of 
his  hands  and  the  girl  watched  faiei- 
Dated.  The  Doctor  looked  toward  her. 
"Perhaps  you  had  better-  come  here. 
Mrs.  Vane." 

Very  slowly  she  rose  ami  trailing  her 
evening  coat  after  her.  went  to  the  bed. 
Mis.  Aniory  came  to  her  side  and  put 
an  arm  about  her  droopinjr  shoulders. 
Cynthia  looked  at  the  floor  now  instead 
of  at  the  man  in  the  bed. 

The  Doctor  held  up  his  hand  and  said 
'•Now". 

Cynthia  with  a  great  struggle  lifted 
her  eyes  and  forced  herself  to  remain 
standing  by  the  bed.  The  man's  eyes 
opened  slowly,  wavered  uncertainly 
over  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Amory  and  the 
nurse  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  then 
turned  to  Cynthia  at  the  side.  For  a  full 
minute,  his  eyes  held  hers,  reproach- 
fully and  with  a  slightly  puzzled  look. 
Then  they  closed  for  the  last  time. 
Cynthia  fell  to  her  knees  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  burying  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane and  sobbing  like  a  little  child, 
"Oh,  Richard,  don't,  don't.  I  didn't 
mean  it." 


GREAT-AUNT  MARGARET'S  HOUSE 

Elizabeth  Lang  Campbell 


Have  you  ever  had  one  isolated  sen- 
sation, such  as  a  whiff  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten perfume,  or  the  effect  of  certain 
odd  lighting  arrangements,  of  the  feel 
of  something,  bright  flooding  back  a  tide 
of  memories,  until  you  see  a  complete 
picture  built  as  if  by  magic  before  your 
very  eyes? 

The  other  day,  in  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  tea  room,  I  slid  my  hand  along  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  highly  polished  bal- 
ustrade, and  immediately,  with  a  little 
thrill  of  memory,  I  was  back  in  Great- 
aunt  Margaret 's  lovely  old  house,  where 
three  of  the  most  delightful  summers 
of  my  life  were  spent.  It's  specific 
location — wTell,  that  might  not  mean 
much  to  you;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
hills  about  Highland  Park  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow  were  not  built  up  as  thickly 
then  as  now,  and  that  one  of  the  dense 
hedges  on  Hamilton  Drive  enclosed  the 
immaculate  lawns  and  old  vine-covered 
house  where  Great-aunt  Margaret  lived. 

There  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
something  delightfully  contradictory 
about  the  old  house,  as  there  was  about 
its  owner.  Great-aunt  Margaret  was  so 
dignified,  so  tall  and  beautiful,  and  ap- 
parently so  unapproachable;  and  yet, 
after  I  really  knew  her,  I  found  that 
there  was  nothing  she  loved  better  than 
to  hold  a  little  girl  in  her  lap  before  the 
coal  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and  tell 
her  stories  about  Father,  who  was 
Great-aunt  Margaret's  nephew.  So  it 
was  with  the  house;  everyone  knows 
that  shiny  mahogany  furniture  ought 
not  to  be  touched  for  fear  of  finger- 
marks, and  flowers  should  not  be  picked 


out  of  prim,  beautifully  kept  gardens, 
and  yet,  somehow,  the  shiny  balusters 
and  tables  almost  begged  me  to  slide 
my  hands  lovingly  over  them,  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  smudge  them,  and 
the  bright  flowers  seemed  to  nod  in  ap- 
proval when  I  just  touched  them  gently 
to  feel  how  velvety  soft  they  were. 

I  sometimes  wonder  now — I  have  not 
seen  the  place  since  I  was  ten — if  there 
was  anything  really  unusual  about  the 
house.  Now  I  wonder,  but  I  never 
wondered  then;  then  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  house  in  the  whole  world. 
What  other  house  had  lovely  brass 
stands  on  either  side  of  the  grate,  with 
terrifying  open-mouthed  dragons'  heads 
to  keep  the  tongs  and  shovel  and  poker 
from  falling  out?  In  the  evening  be- 
fore the  lights  the  flickering  shadows 
from  the  fire  made  these  heads  look  as 
if  they  moved.  Where  else  could  I 
find  a  thing  they  called  bellows,  which, 
when  I  tried  to  press  its  handles  to- 
g-ether, resisted  in  the  oddest  manner, 
and  produced  a  blast  of  air  that  would 
flutter  leaves  of  books,  or  scare  the  cat, 
and  even — this  was  tried  only  once — 
scatter  sugar  from  the  silver  sugar 
bowl  in  a  huge  cloud  of  blinding,  gritty 
little  particles? 

It  seemed  funny  to  have  the  dining- 
room  on  the  first  floor,  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  second,  and  to  have  to  go 
clear  up  to  the  third  floor  to  go  to  bed. 
Of  my  bedroom  I  have  only  two  distinct 
recollections.  One  is  of  the  bright  spot 
made  by  the  red  silk  cord  in  the  corner 
by  the  door ;  it  w^as  a  peculiar  cord,  for 
when  I  pulled  it  made  no  noise,  but 
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alter  a  while  up  would  come  Jeannie 
from  the  kitchen  to  ask  what  I  wanted' 
The  other  is  of  the  awful,  alone  feeling 
I  had  after  I  had  been  tucked  into  bed 
and  the  lighl  turned  out.  The  bed  was 
bo  high  Prom  the  floor,  and  so  much 
softer  than  most  beds,  and  the  ceiling 
seemed  so  far  away,  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  wore  floating  along  in  the  air 
all  by  myself,  not  going  anywhere — 
just  floating. 

There  is  one  thing  from  the  old  house 
which  will  be  mine  some  day.  It  is  a 
chest  of  drawers  of  medium  height,  and 


it  is  tilled  with  heavy  linens  and  d;i 
masks,  and  beautiful  old  silver  knives 
and  f<»rks  and  spoons,  and  when  you 
open  its  drawers  the  room  is  filled  with 
the  delicate  perfume  <>)'  lavendar.  When 
that  old  piece  of  furniture  becomes 
mine  1  am  going  to  build  a  house 
around  it  as  nearly  like  Great-aunt 
Margaret's  afl  possible,  so  that  my  little 
grand  nieces  may  have  the  same  delight- 
ful memories  of  Great-aunt  Elizabeth's 
house  which  I  have  of  Great-aunt 
Margaret's. 


ET  TRISTAN  DIT  "L'AMER,  L'AMER" 
Evelyn   Hardy 


Give  me  no  pity  or  no  penance  done 
Now  that  T  brood  on  bitterness  and  care, 
These  are  but  dull  impoverished  gifts  for  one 
Cradled  in  grief  and  nourished  on  despair. 
All  of  the  seas  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
All  of  the  waters  have  gone  over  me, 
Soothing  me  with  eternal  weariness, 
Drawing  me  down  unto  their  revelry. 
Yet  shall  this  moil  of  petty  griefs  and  ills 
Cover  me  not  nor  yet  engulf  me  quite, 
For  in  the  watches  of  the  lonely  night 
Some  divination  past  my  mortal  ken 
Coming  like  light  upon  forlorn  hills 
Softly  will  lead  me  back  to  earth  again. 
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The  "vernal  season"  serins  to  have 
given  our  undergraduate  writers  a  new 
impetus.  In  culling  the  various  effu- 
sions of  April  and  May.  one  is  struck 
by  the  remarkably  good  character  of 
most  of  the  writing;  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

We  are  pleased,  for  instance  by  the 
the  fluent  and  competent  style  of  Shad- 
wett,  Or  The  Victory  of  Dulness*  and 
by  such  a  successful  experiment  of  Of 
My  Lady,  A  Pack  of  Cards,  And  A 
Coach  With  Yellow  Wheels.  The 
former  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  man, 
who  from  youth  has  exhibited  only  the 
most  ordinary  and  commonplace  intel- 
ligence. Fate  intervenes  and  he  is 
saved  from  complete  nonentity  by 
blundering  into  the  foreground  of  a 
socialist  movement.  He  is  as  amazed 
as  the  reader  at  his  sudden  approach 
to  fame  and  his  bewilderment  is  con- 
veyed to  us  in  a  compact  well-organized 
unit.  Of  My  Lady  lifts  us  into  the  easy 
charm  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  we 
leave  it  refreshed  and  amused. 

The  Aurora  has  devoted  its  May  issue 
to  poetry.  The  editorial  which  acts  as 
a  preface,  calls  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  of  a  widespread 
enthusiasm  for  poetry,  noting  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  in  as  popular  a  maga- 
zine as  Scribner's,  the  poetry  content 
has  increased  from  two  poems  in  July 
1903  to  sixteen  in  September  1923. 


The  innovation  of  the  Aurora  \i 
whole  entirely  successful.  We  are  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  the  more  or  Less 
serious  attempts  as  Companion*  and 
River  Thought  ami  delighted  by  the  del- 
icate flippancy  of: 

"The  man  in  the  moon  looks  down  on  me 
A-   1   sit   in  the  cold   back  yard. 
I  wonder  just  what  he  can  see 
In  a  common  little  dog  like  me. 
But  I  rattle  my  chain  and  howl  with 

glee 
And  the  world  is  not  so  hard. 
If  the  man  in  the  moon  smiles  down 

on  me 
Where  I  sit  in  the  cold  back  yard." 
In  fact  we  consider  it  a  most  interest- 
ing experiment   and   one   which   might 
perhaps  be  emulated  by  other  publica- 
tions without  deleterious  effect. 


On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson 

Clayton  Hamilton 

DOUBLEDAY  PAGE 

Admitting  that  pilgrimages  to  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  famous  authors 
are  in  many  cases  merely  sentimental 
journeys,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  starts 
on  the  trail  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
At  no  point,  however,  can  Mr.  Hamilton 
be  accused  of  sentimentality ;  one  would 
say  rather  than  he  errs  on  the  side  of 
unimpassioned  statement  of  facts.  Stev- 
enson was,  by  temperament  and  the  cir- 
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enmstances  of  his  life,  a  wanderer  but 

as    is    rarelj     the    cave    with    wanderers, 

mark  every   place  that    he  visited   Eor 
any  length  of  time  made  a  keen  imprea 
sion  on  his  mind  and  exerted  a  lasting 

influence  on  his  work.  Thus  one  is 
■stified   in   investigating  the  "various 

localities  which  contributed  necessarily 
to  that  storehouse  of  sensations  from 
which  he  ultimately  abstracted  the  ma- 
terials oi  his  finished  art." 

However  carefully  the  author  may 
investigate  these  localities  the  result  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  reader. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  when 
one  considers  the  difficulty  of  analyz- 
ing Stevenson's  experience  of  travel. 
He  was  not  a  tourist  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  He  had  an  eye  for 
scenery  but  he  took  no  interest  in  what 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  travellers. 
If  he  had  followed  his  Baedecker  care- 
fully it  would  be  possible  to  know  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  exactly  .what 
he  saw.  But  what  of  a  man  who  settled 
down  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  a  city 
which  even  the  German  Baedecker  ad- 
vises the  tourist  to  dismiss  with  a  single 
day !  Stevenson  loved  travel  for  its  own 
sake;  for  the  sake  of  the  adventures 
that  he  might  personally  experience 
and,  paradoxically  he  saw  most  where 
there  was  least  to  see. 

The  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with 
Edinburgh  and  the  rest  of  Scotland  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  Obviously 
it  is  easier  to  write  with  enthusiasm  of 
those  places  which  Stevenson  himself 
knew  and  loved  the  best.  He  never  felt 
at  home  in  England  and  our  following 
him  to  London  and  Bournemouth  seems 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  duty  prompted 
by  the  feeling  that  his  footsteps  must 
be  followed  because  something  might 
have  happened  while  he  was  there.    If 


t  he  t  reatmenl  of  Prance  is  most  u  I 

esting  and  that  of  the  rest  of  Kurnp. 
sketchy  and  dull,  the  fault  lies  not 
BO    much    with     M  p,     Hamilton    as    with 

Stevenson 's  <>u □  erratic  way  of  travel 
ling.     The  last   chapter  on  the  United 

States   is  even    more   dull  ;    w  ho   can    lV»  1 

an    intense   interest    over  the    fact    that 
the  edi/ice  nearest  to  the  Reunion  Boose 
where  Stevenson  stayed  that  date  from 
his  time   is  No.    Ki   Wesi   Street,   N( 
York? 

On  the  whole  it  stems  that  Interest 
might  have  been  more  sucot  Bsfully  sus- 
tained if  we  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
greater  length  with  Stevenson  in  th< 
places  where  he  most  enjoyed  life  and 
were  spared  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  P. 


The  Crimson  Cloak 

Lois  Seyster  Montross 

BONI  AND  LlVERIGHT 

Perhaps  the  best — and  the  worst — 
that  can  be  said  of  The  Crimson  Cloak, 
by  Lois  Seyster  Montross,  is  that  it  is 
another  of  the  apparently  endless  sup- 
ply of  slender  volumes  of  verse  that 
make  their  appearance  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  are  heralded  by  publishers 
as  "the  real  literary  discovery  of  the 
year."  Written  in  the  most  approved 
tradition  of  the  modern  school,  it  is  as 
one  would  expect,  a  trifle  weary,  more 
than  a  trifle  knowing.  In  the  stanza 
quoted  on  the  flaming  cover,  the  writer 
avows  herself  a  disciple  of  "Dowrson, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine";  and  to  their  ex- 
otic flavor  she  has  added  the  naive  so- 
phistication of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Miliar, 
the  cryptic  impression  of  Amy  Lowell. 
One  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  worst  of  it  is  not 
very  bad ;  the  best  of  it  has  been  done 
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before  and  done  better. 

Much  of  the  book  seems  filled  with 
padding.  There  is  little  excuse  for  such 
lines  as  these  from  the  poem  called  Lasl 
Supper. 

The  candle  burns  1<>w , 
The  wine  waits  untasteil. 
1    am   eon  fused   and   weary. 
Where   shall    I    go    for   wisdom  I 

Go  to  mathematics. 

You  learned  it  when  you  wen    young 

It    IS   very  simple  : 

Two  plus  two  is  four, 

Can  7  Ik   less  nor  more! 

This  is  good  and  thai  is  bad, 

Two  plus  two  is  four. 

But  if  these  lines  are  merely  pointless 
prosing,    the   ones  that   follow   are   not 
even  good  prose. 
They  are  beautiful. 
Face  in  the  mirror 
Face  young, 
Face  laughing, 

Face  black  and  white  and  red, 
I  have  watched  you  twist  like  a  smoked 

cigarette 
To  chalk  ashes. 

On  all  brocade,  dusk-black,  dawn-white 

foreheads, 
Gutters  a   legend  written  in  the  gold, 

lierce,  burning  paraffin  of  poets, 
One  word,  death. 
Was  I  proud?         God,  no. 

Miss  Montross  seems  especially  unfor- 
tunate in  her  use  of  figures.  These  are 
often  either  meaningless,  like  the  ''gold, 
fierce,  burning  paraffin  of  poets,"  in 
the  lines  above,  or  ludicrous,  as  when 
"mauve  skies  squeeze  my  heart  into  lit- 
tle dropping  tears,"  which  is  faintly 
reminiscent  of  the  culinary  art.  She 
describes  snow  as  a  "sweet,  warm  drink 
that  puts  to  rest  unrestfulness, "  and 
talks  of 
".  .  .  .  little  ingenuous  clouds 

Who  play  upon  the  sky's  pale  beach 
of  saffron 

With  stars  they  think  are  fish, 


And  ask  the  big  cloudi  lillj  questions 
aboul  w  h\  the  earth  is  pirouetting 

And     how     t  hc\     w  i  -re     DOIT    ;md     w  In  n 
they    mils!    die*' 

There  are  the   usual   Liberties  taken 
with   the    English   langu     i  In   the 

line. 

"  I    think    I    sec   your  dush 

with   dream  1 1 
and    there    is   also   the    umi.iI    rough    stuff 

without    which    no  young   writer    I' 
able  to  convince  his  audience  that  be  Lb 
facing  life   frankly.     The  poem   bekra 
d<  serves  quotation  in  its  entirety. 

Life's  No  Good  Until  Then 

Life's  no  good  until  you  Bay  it  doesn't 

matter, 
Life's  no  good   until   yon   kick    it    and 

make  its  nose  bleed. 

Life's  no  good  until  you  kiss  it  and  lie 
with   it  and  thrust   it   out   into   tin- 
rain,  shouting, 
''Don't  you  come  back   in   here,   you 
damned  whore  ! ' ' 
Life's  no  good  until  then. 

When  the   writer  attempts   less,   her 
touch  is  surer.     The  little  poem  intro- 
ducing the  section  called  Codes  has  a 
simple  directness  that  is  disarming. 
They  wove  for  me  a  little  cloak 

Of  worsted,  brown  and  strong, 
They  wove  it  firm,  these  kindly  folk 
That  I  might  wear  it  long. 

I,  who  would  dance  in  gossamer 

With  poplars  on  a  hill, 
Or  wander  naked  with  the  wind. 

They  clothe  in  worsted  still. 

Lost  amid  a  welter  of  mediocrity,  there 
are  occasional  lines  of  real  beauty. 
"Beyond    my    tapestry    of    shade    the 

trumpets  blare, 
And  all  the  caravans  and  pageantry 

sweep  by." 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  writer 
of  these  two  lines  could  have  written  of 
"The  stripped  brass  bed  where  stripped 

brass  love  had  lain." 
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On   closing   the    book,    one    stops   to 
wonder   whether   there    is   Indeed    any- 
thing new  under  the  sun.     Here  are  new 
attitudes,    it    is   true,   new    mannerisms 
ami  ways,  but   the  stuff  they  are  built 
„t*  Beems  vaguely  familiar.     The  Victo- 
rians wrote  of  deserted  attics,  and  grew 
delicately    reminiscent    over    laded    love 
letters  kept  in  lavender  and  little  worn- 
out  baby  shoes,  and  love  that  time  could 
never  change.     We  call  them  sentiment- 
al.   In  this  more  virile  age  we  write  of 
dump  heaps  and  garbage  cans,  and  grow 
maudlin   over   the   tragedy   of   cracked 
basins  and  murdered  cabbages.   For  the 
pattering  of  the  rain  on  attic  roofs,  we 
have  exchanged   the  pattering   of  rats 
among  the  refuse  heaps;  for  the  odor 
of  faded  rose  leaves  we  have  substituted 
other  odors  which  gain  in  force  what 
they  lose  in   subtlety.     We  follow  the 
literary   fashion   industriously.     Where 
our  Victorian  proto-types  refused  to  ad- 
mit of  the  existence  of  the  unpleasant, 
we  in  our  turn  refuse  to  admit  of  the 
existence  of  anything  else;  and  because 
morals  too  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  it 
never  occurs  to  us  to  look  for  one  even 
when  it  stares  us  in  the  face.     Where 
are  the  Victorians  of  yesteryear? 

F.  D. 


The  Soul  of  Samuel  Pepys 

Gamaliel  Bradford 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  Bradford  frankly 
tells  us  that  he  has  written  not  for  the 
scholar,  but  for  us,  the  busy,  interested, 
semi-ignorant.  ' '  The  very  amptitude  of 
the  great  diary  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
hurried  reader  to  approach.  It  has  the 
abundance;  the  crowded,  formless  rich- 
ness; the  embarrassing  complication  of 
an  actual  lived  life.  And  it  seemed  as 
if  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  a 


certain  amount  of  order  and  clarity  into 
the  shapeless  ma  to  make  it  more 

available  for  those  who  have  not  the 
patience   to   deal   with    it    in    its   tangled 

entirety*'1 

We,     for    whom    he    has    written,    are 
charmed  first   and   foremost   by  the  hold 
ness      which      a      conservative      scholar 

might  perhaps  almost  distrust.  Such  i 
paragraph  as  the  following  is  surpris- 
ingly undisconcerting  in  its  swift 
changes  of  person;  and  how  well  it  con 
veys  what  the  prudent,  self-contained 
biographer  could  never  have  expressed  I 

"But  incontestably  the  charm  of  tin- 
church  is  the  ladies,  and  if  you  want  Dfl 
to  edify,  they  should  be  entirely  kepi 
out  of  it.  No  doubt  heaven  swarms  with 
delicate  angels  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
enjoy  their  company  if  we  get  there. 
Meantime,    there    are    these    exquisite 

creatures  on  earth,  right  here 

For  example,  there  is  the  fair  Butler, 
'who  indeed  is  a  most  perfect  beauty 
still,  and  one  I  do  very  much  admire 
myself  for  my  choice  of  her  for  a 
beauty,  she  having  the  best  lower  part 
of  her  face  that  ever  I  saw  all  days  of 
my  life.'  Sometimes,  regrettable  to  re- 
late, these  dainty  faces  are  so  engaging 
so  provoking,  that  one  loses  one's  head 
entirely  and  leaves  church  and  heaven 
and  all  to  follow  them.  There  is  that 
lady  who  lives  in  a  house  near  Tower 
Hill.  Pepys  simply  'dogs'  her  home, 
and  thinks  her  one  of  the  prettiest  wo- 
men he  ever  saw." 

The  scholar  might  be  upset,  also,  by 
such  expression  as  "Can  you  beat  it?" 
on  "Isn't  that  exactly  the  way  you 
feel?"  But  they  are  no  more  of  a  dis- 
turbing element  as  you  read  than  are 
Carlyle's  involved  sentences,  or  St. 
Paul's  bewildering  connectives.  At  the 
most  you  smile  at  them  as  you  do  when 
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you  happen   to   pass  the  Study-door  and 
i   your  father  sitting  at   his  desk  writ 
ing,  with  his  hair  delightfully  rumbled. 
Furthermore  you   are  not   merely   look 
ing  in  the  door  upon  Gamaliel.      He   is 
tiding    before    you    talking,    and    he 
seinates    you    so    that    his    waist-coat 
might   be  buttoned   two-buttons  to  the 
irrong   without    your   earing  at    all;    in 
it  you  love  him  for  it.    Eccentricities 
of  enthusiasm   have  an   unfair  advant- 
over  one.     At  any  rate,  you  never 
laugh  at  Mr.  Bradford,  but  always  with 
him,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
you  do  with  Pepys,  as  he  says. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  vast 
presentation     of    the    surface    of    life. 
which  would  seem  to  afford  so  much  of 
the  humorous  contrast  and  comic  diver- 
sion,   Pepys    almost    never    succeeds    in 
making  the  reader  laugh  with  him;  and 
does  not  very  often  attempt  it.  Whether 
it  be  partly  in  the  spirit  of  Emerson's 
remark,  which  I  have  quoted,  that  jokes 
do  not  easily  get  into  the  diary-soliloquy 
or  whether  the  man  himself  lacked  the 
ironic  turn  that  Lamb  or  Mark  Twain 
must  have  given  to  a  diary  or  anything 
else,  it  is  difficult  to  say."     Now  Mr. 
Bradford    supplies    the    lacking    ironic 
turn   (if  it  is  lacking)   with  a  subtlety 
rare   and   delightful.     Furthermore   he 
is  so  much  body  and  soul  with  Pepys.. 
that  he  seems  merely  to  be  expressing 
the  further  thoughts  in  Mr.  Pepys'  head 
which  came  too  swiftly  to  reach  paper. 

For  instance,  after  joking  about 
Pepys'  saying  he  wished  he  were  a 
Capuchin,  a  few  pages  later  this  occurs: 
"And  you  are  constantly  looking  at 
other  people  (at  church).  For  there  are 
shoals  of  them  about  you,  and  their 
clothes  and  their  manners  and  the  odd 
composure  of  their  faces  and  their  be- 
havior toward  each  other  offer  such  an 


entrancing  Feast  for  Haton  that  the 
mind  can  hardlj  fix  itself  upon  th< 
ligious  ceremony  at  all  If  one  is  to 
turn  to  heaven,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  join  the  <  lapuchins."  Is  this 
Pepys  or  is  this  Bradford  .'  and  iau  "t  it 
delightful  I 

Humor  and  boldness  in;i\   appear  to 
be  the  keynot*  s  of  the  book ;   but   the 

thoughtful    reader   detects    the    und.  i  1 

Ing  steadiness  and  control     The  hook 
has  been  thoughtfully  conceived.     The 
purpose  has  been,  as  he  says,  "to  intro- 
duce   a    certain    amount    of    order    and 
clarity  into  the  hapeless  mass.11  This  the 
author  has  done  by  separating  the  va- 
rious   threads   of    Pepys'    relationships 
with  his  more  or  less  complex  environ- 
ment.   A  clever  starting  point  is  found 
in  a  chapter  on  The  Man  and  the  Diary. 
The  author  sets  his  own  ground  before 
the  reader  with  his  theories  and  classi- 
fication of  diaries.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  rather  abrupt  and  informal  (or 
is  it  extremely  formal?)  opening  of  the 
book  strikes  a  note  of  artificiality  which 
is  not  sounded  again   in  the  book.     A 
certain  self-consciousness  is  there,  which 
disappears,    however,    as   soon    as    even 
Pepys  really  enters. 

The  order  of  revelation  is  most  logic- 
al' office;  money-affairs;  relations  with 
humanity  at  large,  his  wife  in  particu- 
lar, and  finally  with  God.  The  order  is 
from  the  external  to  the  most  personal 
and  intimate.  Each  is  done  with  a 
careful  respect  for  the  whole,  so  that 
the  progression  is  steady  and  more  and 
more  engrossing  as  one  goes  along.  We 
have  been  most  curious  about  Mrs. 
Pepys  from  the  tantalizing  bits  we  gath- 
er in  the  preceding  chapters;  then  we 
come  to  her,  and  are  satisfied,  and  only 
God  remains. 
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There    is    significance    is    the    closing  consciousness    of    liml    alone    tfivcs    siif'li 

paragraph  of  the  book,  "Perhaps  it  will  i   life  all   its  ugnifieanec    and   all   its 

be  thought   that   in  discussing  a   busy,  emptin< 

active,    external,    material    life,    1    am  Perhaps  this  explains  this  remarkable 

i^i\  i ii i_i   too   much    weight   to   God   alto-  hook. 

iether.     It  is  because  the  vast,  brooding  II    11 
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Long  ago,  so  the  legend  runs,  some 
weary  Hiawatha,  pursuing  the  deer,  was 

turned  away  from  the  hunt  by  the 
sound  of  a  beautiful  voice.  Throwing 
down  his  how.  with  arms  outstretched, 
lie  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  for  Ka-ren- 
ni-o-ke.  "the  place  of  beautiful  song" 
that  brought  rest  to  h i m  and  surcease 
of  toil.  Thus  sino-s  the  Iroquois  tale  of 
Ka-ren-ni-o-ke. 

The  place  of  beautiful  song  is  lovely 
yet.  What  though  to  us,  less  impres- 
sionable, the  voice  is  but  spring's  breath 
Whispering  in  the  pines  that  beard  the 
summits  of  Lake  Placid — perhaps  more 
beautiful,  since  in  modern  times,  a 
kindred  Hiawatha,  maker  and  player  of 
beautiful  songs,  seeking  an  environment 
that  would  bring  rest  and  surcease  of 
toil  to  him  during  the  long  summer 
months,  when  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
crowded  city  tend  to  dispel  what  in- 
spiration true  rest  might  invite — found 
the  fabled  Iroquois  abode  and  built  a 
shrine  there. 

Clarence  Adler  has  founded  his  artist 
colony  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Lake  Placid.  The  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Ka-ren-ni-o-ke  and  its  en- 
virons make  it  an  ideal  place  for  the 
artist  and  student,  providing  not  only 
inspiration  for  work,  but  rest  and  rec- 
reation at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Adler  has  long  had  the  idea  of 
combining    study    with    recreation    and 


often  has  be  w  isbed  that   his  cxpcrii  1 
of    conducting    summer    master    classes 
might     be     under    just     such     propitious 

circumstances,   His  first  rammer  master 

class  in  piano  playing  at   Ka-ren-ni-o-ke 

is  in  the  nature  of  a  dream  realized. 

Ka-ren-ni-o-ke    will    be    open    to    guesta 

from  June  15th  to  September  Lr>th  and 

while  study  is  not  obligatory  or  neces- 
sary, living  and  practice  accommoda- 
tions amid  unexcelled  surroundings  a  if 
available  for  a  limited  number  of  aspir- 
ing students  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Adler  has  attained  eminence  as  ;> 
concert  pianist.  He  was  recent  soloist 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra under  Willem  Mengelberg  and 
the  New  York  Symphony  under  Walter 
Damrosch,  besides  being  identified  for 
the  past  five  years  with  the  New  York 
Trio.  As  a  pedagogue,  Clarence  Adler 
is  known  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  housing  conditions  at  Ka-ren-ni- 
o-ke  are  ultra-modern.  The  cuisine  will 
be  excellent.  Lake  Placid  offers  unusu- 
al opportunities  for  recreation  and 
sport,  such  as  tennis,  golf,  canoeing 
fishing,  mountain  climbing  and  horse- 
back riding.  Theatrical  attractions  and 
movies  are  within  fifteen  minutes  of  Ka- 
ren-ni-o-ke.  An  autobus  will  make  fre- 
quent trips  between  Ka-ren-ni-o-ke  and 
Lake  Placid. 

For  further  information,  write  ta 
Secretary,  Clarence  Adler,  137  West 
86th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Inquire : 
Ruth  Tager,  Sec'y,  137  West  86th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Home  of 

Superior  Optical  Service 

Eyes  Examined,  Glasses  Fitted 

Dehey  Optical  Co. 

Optometrists  &  Prescription  Opticians 
Cameras,  Field  Glasses  &  Everything  Optical 

146  Main  Street 
Northampton  Mass. 


FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERING 

REFINISHING 
PACKING 

CRATING 

STORAGE 

SHIPPING 

CHILSON'S 
AUTO   TOP   SHOP 

Not  on  Main  Street  but  at 
34  Center  St.  Tel.  1822 


ERIC  STAHLBERG,   STUDIO 


'The  Sweetest  Shop  in  Town' 


Beck 


manns 


Candy  Shop 


Soda  Shop 


The 

Green  Dragon 

for 

Up-to-the-Minute  Gifts 

We    pack   and   ship   to   any 

Point  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Neylon-Dailey 

French  Dry  Cleanser  and  Dyer 

Fancy  Dry  Cleaning  a  Specialty 
Our  Motto:  Quick  Service 

18  Crafts  Ave.  Tel.  Con. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Fine  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Reasonable  Prices  at  the 

Electric  Shoe 
Repairing  Shop 


FRANK  MTENTKA 


15  Masonic  St. 


Northampton 


Just  Say,  "Charge  It" 

Your  account   is  solicited  at  this  lone-estab- 
lished   good    shop.      You    will    like    our    An* 
work,  prompt  service  and  reasonable  charges. 
You  oan   rely  on 

WITHERELL'S 

for  the  test 

Dry    Cleaning,    Dyeing,    Remodeling, 

Repairing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments. 

Phone  1382  and  our  motor  will  call. 

199  Main  St.  Opp.  Oity  Hall 

Look  for  the  Yellow  8igns 


To  the  Alumnae 

WELCOME   TO 
THE 

Mary  Marguerite 

at  21  State  St. 

and 

The  Coffee  House 

at  40  State  St. 


GOODYEAR  &  UNITED  STATES  TIRES 
DOMINION    BRAKE    LINING    For   All    Care 

Storage  for  50  Cars 
The   Keevers  Company 

MATTHEW   J.    KEEVERS 

Automobile    Repairing — Fords    a 
Specialty 

Agents    for    Westinghouse    Battery 
Tel.    1086-W 

Rear  205  Main  St.  Opp.  City  Hall 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE 


College  StuMo 

for 

Modern  Photography 

When   Daylight  Fails 

Should    you    get    disappointed    to    have    your 

photo    taken!       "Certainly    Not".      We    have 

Modern   Artificial   Lighting    Devices,    same 

used  in  Motion  Picture  studios. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Knight 

HAIR  DRESSING 


Mrs.  Knight  was  formerly  Esther  Olander 

of  the 

Schultz  Branch  at  Plymouth  Inn. 


SHOES 

for 

The  Graduates 

Silk   Hose  to  Match 


74   State   St. 


Tel.  581 


E.  ALBERTS 

"The  Shoe  Man" 
241   Main  St  Northampton 


NOBLE  &  FLYNN 

DRUGGISTS 


24  Main  Street 
We  solicit  your  Patronage 

T.  H.  RYAJI  J.  F    KTLEY 

PUBLIC  MARKET 

Poultry,  Vegetables,  Meat  &  Fish 

41  MAIN  STREET 
Telephone  1120 

Northampton 


Universal 

Electric 

Qoodi 

make  Sensible 
Christmas  Gifts 
Grills 
Percolators 
Curling   Irons 
Waffle  Irons 
FOSTER-FARRAR  CO. 

162  Main  St.,  Northampton 


For  your  vacation  we  can  supply  you  with  suitcases 
and  hat  boxes  of  every  description. 

This   hat    box   is  made    out   of   black   enamel   cloth, 
18-20x9  and  18-20x12,  cretonne  lining,  $4.50 

This  suit  case  is  made  out  of  black  enamel  cloth,  straps 
all  around,  cretonne  lined,  24  -26  -28  ,  $5.00. 

Mail  orders  attended  to. 


Diamond  Auto  Trunk  &  Case 

Company 

616  Broadway  New  York  City 


Jerome  H.  Remick  Co. 


Music  Publishers 


219  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Two  Great  Dance  Numbers 


Two  Great  Songs 


"Where  the  Lazy  Daisies  Grow" 

and 

"1  Wonder  Who's  Dancing  With 

You  Tonight." 

L. 


Phone  Penn.  1686-1687 

KATZ 

& 
FISHEL 

COATS,  SUITS 

and 

WRAPS 

27-31  West  33rd  Street 

New  York 


LAMBIE'S 

Winn   you   want 

We   specialize    in    the    following 
merchandise  for  College  Girls: 
Corsets, 
Silk  Underwear, 

Birthday  Gilts 

or 

Bridge   Prizes 

Blouses,  Silks, 

Come  to  us. 

Dress  Trimmings, 
Neckwear,  Hosiery, 

We  have  always  a  nice  assortment  on 
hand    directly    from    Japan    and    China 

Draperies,  Coats 
and  Suits 

Agents  for 

Lewandos  Dye  House 

including: 

Lamps,  Baskets,  Beads,  Jewelries,  Old- 
Embroideries,   China   and    Wooden 
Wares,  Laquor  Works  and  various 
other  novelties. 

J.  E.  Lambie  &  Co. 

92  Main  Street 

T.  ONO  &  COMPANY 

14  Center  St.            Northampton 

Telephone  1263-W 

For  the  biggest  and  best  line  of 

COLLEGE  FOOTWEAR 

at  popular  prices 

visit 

FLEMING'S  SHOE  SHOP 

211   Main  Street 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

COMBINE  STUDY  WITH  RECREATION 


SUMMER  MASTER  CLASSES 
IN  PIANO  PLAYING 

Conducted  by 

Clarence  teller 

June  15th  to  September  15th 

at 

"Ka=ren=ni=o=ke" 
LAKE   PLACID,  N.  Y. 

"The  Heart  of  the  Adirondacks" 

Living  Accommodations  for  Limited  Number  of 
Students  in  Unexcelled  Environment 

Boating,   Fishing,   Canoeing,   Horseback  Riding, 
Golf,  Tennis 


Inquire : 
Ruth  Tager,  Sec'y,  137  West  86th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


ROXBURY  TUTORING 
SCHOOL 


105  College  St.  New  Haven  Com 


Altho  primarily  a  Boys'  School  we  have  prepared  a  number 
of  girls  for  college. 


You   are  Sure  to  be  Pleased 

by 
Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


True  Brothers 

Jewelers 


NOW 

One  of  the  largest  as  well  as 
finest  jewelry  stores  in  all  the 
Bast,  and  "Large  variety,  High 
grade  and  Fair  price"  are  what 
has  done  it.  Gifts  and  Novelties 
by  the  hundred. 


404-408  Main  Street. 

6-8  Pynchon  Street. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Ever  at  Your  Service 

We  Offer  You  the 
Best  of 

Machines  and  Drivers 
For  Your  Comfort  and  Safety 

ALSO  YELLOW  CABS 

THE  NORTHAMPTON 
TAXI  CO. 

19  Masonic  St.  Phone  190 


Clothing  that  awakens  pride 
in  appearance — much  of  it 
is  made  with  Princeton 
Fancy  Worsteds. 

PRINCETON 
WORSTED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Arthur  Schwarz,  President 

334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Mills:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE 


Peacock  Shop 


Bedford  Terrace 


2  doors  below  the  Alumnae  House 


An  exclusive  shop  for  girls 


HUOIaUum'B 

lepartmeut 

&ture 


The 

Early 

History 

of  Smith  College 

by 
L.  Clark  Seelye 

President  Emeritus 


Northampton  National 
Bank 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

The  Bank  for  Everybody 

— ♦— 
We  solicit  your  account 


Milton   O.    Wickes 

Iter,  Oolleetoi  tad  Beptirei  <>f 
Um,  Me. 

1  >--a  l.r     in 

Mandoliiii,   Guitars  &  Musical  Merchandise 
Buescher   Saxaphones   and  Accessories 


Plaxa  Theatre   Building 
61  Pleasant  St.  Northampton 


GLEASON  BROTHERS 

P.  P.  GLEASON,  Prop. 
Moving,     Storing,     Packing,     Shipping 
Long  distance  transfer  by   auto  truck 
Office  7  Pearl  Street  TeL  413-W 

Northampton  Baggage  Transfer 


Tel    153 


NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


CHIROPODY 

Shampooing,  Manicuring 
Facial  Treatments 


Miss  N.  F.  Keefe 


Tel.  1041-W 


160  Main  St. 


Gifts  That  Last 

Jewelry 

Watches,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass  k  Diamonds 

Fine  Repairing 

J.  J.  CERRUTI 

2  Bridge  Street 
Just  below  underpass 


WISWELL 


THE  DRUGGIST 


82  Main  St. 


Northampton 


Katharine  F.  Horan 

Outfitters  to  Woman 

and  Misses 

297  Bridge  St.               Springfield 

— ♦- 

Exclusive  but  not  Expensive 

A  Specialty  Shop 
for 

APPAREL  OF  DISTINCTION 

Smart  Clothes 

at 

Main  Street                   Number  402 

Moderate  Prices 

-+- 

Dresses 

Burnam's 

Sportswear 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Blouses 

New  York                          Hartford 

Albert  Steiger  Company 

A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 

Knitted  Costumes 

Are  Unmistakably  Smart  and  Popular. 

Since   the   popularity    of   knitted   apparel   today   holds 

prestige    over   all    other    seasons,    our   sport    wear 

includes  a  knitted  dress  or  suit. 

Prices  Range  from 

$15.00  to  $49.50 


Tin  l-'iist  and  Original  8Hk  Ston 

Notu    Equal  our  Silk 

Thresher  Brothers 

The  Specialty   Silk   Store. 

19  Temple  Place  through  to    41  West  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

NOW  IX  PROGRESS 

JUNE 
CLEARANCE  SALE 

of 

Silks,  Velveteens,  Corduroys,  Silk  and   Lingerie   Blouses, 

Silk  Costume  Slips,  Silk  Knickers  and 
Silk  Petticoats 

Philadelphia  Store,  1322  Chestnut  Street. 

Cleveland  Store,  1148  Euclid  Avenue. 

Philadelphia  Store,  17  W.  Lexington  Street. 


Plaza  Fruit 
Store 


Candy 


NEXT  TO  PLAZA 

Fruit 

Chewing-Gum 
— ♦— 
Popcorn  for  the  Moviea 


A.  LUCHINI,  Prop. 


Visit  the 
NEW  BRANCH 


I.  MILLER 

BEAUTIFUL    SHOES 

404  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Ridge  Shop 

SPALDING 

Hats 

Tennis  Rackets 

Ladies'  Sport  Wear 

-*- 

243  Main  St.                      Northampton 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

ar\f\ 

HOTEL   BRIDGWAY 

£11 III 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Tennis  Balls 

Extends    a    hearty    welcome    to 
Smith  College 

— 

Every  room  with  private  bath 

Excellent  Orchestra 
Reasonable  Bates 

T.  A.  Purseglove 

11  State  St. 

Shoes  and  Hosiery 

G.  FOX  <Sl  CO.,  Inc. 

of 

Hartford                 Paris                 London 

Fashion  and  Quality 
Combined  with  comfort 

Will  display  Fashions  for 

Spring  and  Summer  1924 

at  the  Plymouth  Inn, 

and  economy. 

on 

Thursday,  Friday 

Telephone   Holyoke   1052-1063 

and 

Saturday 

Uftamaa  $.  Whites 

April  24th,  25th  and  26th 

Incorporated 
273-279  High  St.                         Holyoke 

We  will  particularly  feature 
articles  of  dress  wear  for  the 

Northampton  trolleys  pass  our  door. 

Junior  Promenade. 

College  Lamp  Repairing 


-R 


tLfccrmc  shop 


Northampton , 


CO-OP  GROCERY  CO. 


54  Pleasant  St. 


Tea,   Coffee,   Butter,   Lard 
General  Line  of  Groceries 


Store  of  Quality  and  Service 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Dry  Goods 

Rugs 

and 

Draperies 


BRISCOLL'S  GROCERY 


31  Main  St. 


Electrical  Goods  for  Your  Rooms 

Desk      Lights,      B«*t«n,      Hot      I'lutei, 

Toasters,    iVn-olator.i,    Flat    Irorm 

Hair   Curlers,    Hair    Drieri 

Sporting  Goods 


J.  A.  SULLIVAN  &  CO. 

3  Main   Street 

BOOKS 

make  good  graduation  gifts, 

You  will  find  a 
large  assortment 

at 

Bridgman    &    Lyman 

108  Main  St. 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 
TINNING 


J.  W.  O'CONNOR 

35  STATE  STREET 
NORTHAMPTON,  MA88. 


Northampton 


Fancy  Groceries 

and 

Candy 


FIRST 


NATIONAL  BANK 

NORTHAMPTON 


The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which   give  a 

thorough    technical    training 

to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Position  as  Commercial  Teachers 

Send  for  catalogue 


All  makes 

Standard  and  Portable  Typewriters 

Sold,   Rented,   Repaired.     Supplies. 

CORONA   agency. 


76  Pleasant  Street 

NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Spring  Flowers 

DAFFODILS,  TULIPS  AND 

HYACINTHS 

Beautiful  Cheerful 

Phone  for  them 

Butler  &l  Ullman 

Flowers 


FOR  BATS 

Wienies,  Bacon,  Chops,  Cream,  Butter, 

Cheese,  Mustard,  Olives. 

All  things  good  to  take  on  a  Bat. 


Clapp  &  Clapp 


147  Main  Street 
NORTHAMPTON, 


MASS. 


Good  Study 
Lamps 


Pressing  Irons, 

Curlers,  Etc. 

Are  Certainly  Valuable 

Additions  to  College  Life 


Northampton  Electric  Ltg.  Co. 


Compliments  of 


The  Big  Drug  Store 


Blanc-Levin 


Kwik-Pak  Kwik-Pak 

Laundry  Cases  Inner  Cases 

$1.95  S5c 

TITCOMB'S 

14  Crafts  Ave. 

U.  S.  P.  O.  Sub  Sta.  No.  2 

Agents  for 

Martha  Washington  Candies 


HEGY'S 

Master   Dyers 
and  Cleansers 

Northampton  Store  ■ 

83  Pleasant  St. 
Next  to  Plaaa  Theater.  Phone  2090 
Bolyoke  Store:  527  Dwight  St. 
Springfield  store:      135  State  St. 

WORKS: 
920  Main  St.,  Holyoke 


*^ 
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Boston  Fruit  Store 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  House   of 
Northampton 


Oil  Permanent  Wave 

Leaves  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy 
and  does  not  make  it  brittle. 
Do  you  want  a  pennant  nt 
wave  that  looks  like  a  marod  I 

Or  a  soft  round  curl I 

You  can  have  either,  and  as 
large  a  wave  as  you  desire 

at 


BELANGER'S 

277  Main  St.        Tel.  688-W 


PHONE  80 

College  Taxi  Co. 

Wm.   G.   MAHAR,  Mgr. 

Taxi 

Touring  Car 

and 

Limousine 
SERVICE 

(Covered  by  Insurance) 

— ♦— 

Office:  188  Main  St.  Northampton 


WHITE  HOUSE  INN 


105  Elm  Street 

An   all-year   guest   house   and   tea-room 

Breakfact  8.00-9.30 

Luncheon    12.00-2.00 

Tea   3.00-5.30 

Dinner   6.00-7.30 

Night  Lunches  8.30-9.30 

MBS.  M.   V.   BUEGESS 

Telephone  2210 


PADDOCK'S  TAILORING 
COMPANY 

Cleansers 

and 

Dyers 

Alterations 

21  Masonic  St. 
Northampton,     Mass. 


FEDERAL 
System  of  Bakeries 

169  Main  Street 
Draper  Hotel  Building 


Everything  in  baked  goods 
Federal  quality. 


For  Silks 

Visit 

Crafts-Brown  Silk 
Shop 


26  Main  St. 


2nd  Floor 


OCEAN  HOTEL 

Ewell  &  Crawford,  Proprietors 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 

American  Plan 

Booklet  on  request 

Ownership  Management 

College  Stationery 

Fountain  Pens 

All  Leading  Makes 

Fountain  Pens  Repaired 

Try  Our  Circulating  Library 
All   the   New  Fiction 

J.  W.  HEFFERNAN 

Scalp  Treatment         Shampooing 

4 'Marcel  That  Stays" 

Facials  Manicuring 

Oil  Permanent  Waving 

SCHULTZ,  Inc. 

223  Main  Street 
Branch  Office,  Plymouth  Inn 


HARPER  METHOD 

Shampooing,     Scalp     Treatments, 

Marcel    Waving,    Water    Waving, 

Manicuring,  Facial  Massage 


Robina  Sutherland 

Nonotuck  Bank  Bldg. 
Telephone   484-W 
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Asbury  Park 


A  Beautiful  Resort  City 

on  the  Delightful 

North  Jersey  Coast 


— invites  and  appreciates  the  patronage  of  people  of  refinement  and  culture — 
people  who  value  and  enjoy  the  natural  beauties  of  ocean  beaches,  lakes,  rivers, 
woods  and  country-side— people  who  value  and  enjoy  the  best  in  music,  opera 
and  the  drama — people  who,  for  variety's  sake,  indulge  occasionally  in  the 
artificial  amusements  that  are  a  part  of  all  summer  resorts — people  who  value 
and  enjoy  out-door  and  indoor  recreations  of  the  highest  class. 

Asbury  Park  is  a  model  little  city  with  modern  beach  and  boardwalk 
development — a  city  of  homes,  churches,  schools,  theatres,  stores — a  city  of 
lakes  and  parks  where  beautiful  woods  and  rivers  and  farms  run  .down  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea — 

— a  city  of  modern  summer  hotels  where  sincere  hospitality,  convenience  and 
comfort  awaits  the  welcome  guest. 


For  information  on  rates  and  accommodations,  write 

The  Asbury  Park  Hotel 
Association 

Secretary's  Office 
Boardwalk,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


\ 


$Epm 


